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as  its  description,  and  that  of  the  low  shore  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Point  Ogle  and  Montreal 
Island,  agree  exactly  with  that  of  Sir  George 
Back.  Some  of  the  bodies  had  been  buried — 
probably  those  of  the  first  victims  of  the  famine 
— some  were  in  a  tent  or  tents,  others  under  a 
boat  that  had  been  turned  over  to  form  a  shel¬ 
ter,  and  several  lay  scattered  about  indifferent 
directions.  Of  those  found  on  the  island,  one 
was  supposed  to  have  been  an  officer,  as  he  had 
a  telescope  strapped  over  his  shoulder,  and  his 
double  barreled  gun  lay  underneath  him. 

From  the  mutilated  state  of  many  of  the 
corpses,  and  the  contents  of  the  kettles,  it  is 
evident  that  our  miserable  countrymen  had 
been  driven  to  the  last  resource — cannibalism — 
as  a  means  of  prolonging  life. 

There  appears  to  have  been  an  abundant  stock 
of  ammunition,  as  the  powder  was  emptied  in  a 
heap  on  the  ground  by  the  natives,  out  of  the 
kegs  or  cases  containing  it,  and  a  quantity  of 
ball  and  shot  was  found  below  high  watermark, 
having  been  left  on  the  ice  close  to  the  beach. 
There  must  have  been  a  number  of  watches, 
telescopes,  compasses,  guns,  (several  double- 
barreled)  etc.,  all  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
broken  up,  as  I  saw  pieces  of  the  different  arti¬ 
cles  with  the  Esquimaux,  and  together  with 
some  silver  spoons  and  forks,  purchased  as 
many  as  I  could  obtain.  A  list  of  the  most 
important  of  these  I  enclose,  with  a  rough  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  of  the  events  and  initials  on  the 
forks  and  spoons.  The  articles  themselves  shall 
be  handed  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Hon.  H. 
B.,  etc.,  on  my  arrival  in  London. 

None  of  the  Esquimaux  with  whom  I  con¬ 
versed  had  seen  the  “  whites,”  nor  had  they 
ever  been  at  the  place  where  the  dead  were 
found,  but  had  their  information  from  those  who 
had  seen  the  party  when  alive. 

From  the  head  of  Polly  Bay — which  is  a  bay, 
spite  of  Sir.  H.  Beaufort's  opinions  to  the  con¬ 
trary — I  crossed  sixty  miles  of  land  in  a  wes¬ 
terly  direction,  traced  the  west  shore  from  Cas¬ 
tor  and  Pollux  River  to  Cape  Porter  of  Sir 
James  Ross,  and  I  could  have  got  within  thirty 
or  forty  miles  of  Beloit  Strait,  but  I  thought  it 
useless  proceeding  further,  as  I  could  not  com¬ 
plete  the  whole. 

Never,  in  my  former  Arctic  journeys,  had  I 
met  with  such  an  accumulation  of  obstacles. 
Fogs,  storms,  rough  ice,  and  deep  snow,  we  had 
to  fight  against.  On  one  occasion,  we  were  four 


PATE  OP  SIR  JOHSf  PR.\NKI>IX 


[At  last  the  problem  of  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
■and  his  conepauiens  seems  to  have  keen  solved.  After  an 
absence  of  nine  years,  the  painful  suspense  of  the  world 
ss  ended  by  intetligenee  which  seems  to  be  reliable,  that 
they  perished  four  years  ago  by  starvation.  The  news 
was  received  on  tire  20th  of  October  at  Montreal,  by  Sir 
George  Simpson,  Governor  of  Hud.son’s  Bay  Territory,  in 
a  despatch  from  Dr.  Rae,  at  the  Company's  station  on 
Hudson's  Day.  Silver  spoons  and  forks  and  other  arti- 
■cles  were  obtained  from  the  natives,  who  furnished  the 
enformation,  engraved  with  initials  and  other  marks,  by 
whicb  they  are  identified  as  brf.ongiag  te  Sir  John’s  party. 
One  piece  of  silver  bore  the  name  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in 
full.  Dr.  Kac’g  letter  is  dated  York  Factory,  Aug.  4, 
1853.  We  copy  the  maiu  portion  of  it,  as  follows.] 


and  a  half  days  unable  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the 
sun,  or  even  to  make  out  his  position  in  the 
heavens.  This,  on  a  level  coast,  where  the 
compass  was  of  little  or  no  use,  was  perplexing 
in  the  extreme. 

The  weather  was  much  finer  on  our  return 
journey  than  when  outwards  bound,  and  our 
loads  being  lighter,  our  days’  marches  were 
nearly  double  the  distance,  and  we  arrived  at 
Repulse  Bay  on  the  26th  May,  without  accident, 
except  in  one  instance,  in  which  one  of  the  party 
lost  a  toe  from  a  frost-hite. 

The  commencement  of  Spring  was  very  fine, 
but  June  and  July  were  colder.  We  were 
unable  to  get  out  of  the  bay  until  the  6th  «f 
August. 

Our  progress  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape 
Fullerton,  was  much  impeded  by  ice ;  but  on 
getting  to  the  southward  of  the  Cape,  we  had 
clear  water,  and  saw  no  ice  afterwards. 

The  conduct  of  the  men,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
was,  generally  speaking,  good ;  and  we  had  not 
a  single  case  of  sickness  all  the  time  of  our  ab¬ 
sence. 

Being  anxious  to  send  this  to  Red  River 
by  the  first  boats,  I  write  in  haste  and  briefly, 
but  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  a 
more  detailed  account  by  some  futore  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

With  the  utmost  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  your  very  ob’t  servant,  John  Ras. 


On  the  3lst  of  March,  my  Spring  journey 
commenced,  bat  in  consequence  of  gales  of 
wind,  deep  and  soft  snow,  and  foggy  weather, 
we  made  but  little  progress.  We  did  not  enter 
Polly  Bay  until  the  17 th.  At  this  place,  we 
met  with  Esquimaux,  one  of  whom,  on  being 
asked  if  he  ever  saw  white  people,  replied  in 
the  negative,  but  said  that  a  large  party,  (at 
least  forty  persons)  had  perished  for  want  of 
food,  some  ten  or  twelve  days’  journey  to  the 
westward.  The  substance  of  the  information, 
obtained  at  various  times  and  from  various 
sources,  was  as  follows  : — 

In  the  Spring,  four  winters  past,  (Spring, 
1850,)  a  party  of  white  men,  amounting  to 
about  forty,  were  seen  traveling  southward  over 
the  ice,  and  dragging  a  boat  with  them,  by 
some  Esquimaux  who  were  killing  seals  on  the 
North  shore  of  King  William’s  Lane,  which  is  a 
large  island  named  Keliktak  by  the  Esquimaux. 
None  of  the  party  could  speak  the  native  lan¬ 
guage  intelligibly,  but,  by  signs,  the  natives 
were  made  to  understand  that  their  ships  or  ship 
bad  been  crushed  by  ice,  and  that  the  “  whites” 
were  now  going  where  they  expected  to  find 
deer  to  shoot.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
men,  all  of  whom  excepting  one  officer,  (chief,) 
looked  thin,  they  were  supposed  to  be  getting 
short  of  provisions,  and  they  purchased  a  small 
seal  from  the  natives. 

At  a  later  date,  the  same  season,  but  previous 
to  the  disruption  of  the  ice,  the  bodies  of  about 
thirty  white  persons  were  discovered  on  the 
continent,  and  five  on  an  island  near  it,  about  a 
long  day’s  journey— say  thirty-five  or  forty 
miles — to  the  northwest  of  a  large  stream,  which 
can  be  no  other  than  Back’s  Great  Fish  River 
— named  by  the  Esquimaux  Out-koo-hi  ca-lik — 
flat 


BIOORAPHT  OF  SIB  JOHN  FRANUJN. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  unfortunate 
navigator  we  find  in  the  Tribune : — 

Sir  John  Franklin  was  born  in  1786,  and 
would  accordingly  have  been  68  years  of  age 
had  he  survived  to  the  present  time.  His  native 
place  was  Spilsby,  a  small  town  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Sea.  From 
his  earliest  years,  be  betrayed  a  certain  bold¬ 
ness  of  disposition  and  love  of  adventure.  His 
father  endeavored  to  cure  him  of  his  seafaring 
propensities,  by  permitting  him  to  try  the  ex 
periment  of  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  in  a  trading 
vessel.  But  this  only  produced  the  opposite 
effect.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  taste  for  the 
ocean,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  until  he  had 
procured  the  consent  of  his  father  to  his  enter¬ 
ing  the  navy.  He  obtained  a  midshipman’s 
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warrant  in  his  fourteenth  year.  His  lirst  service 
was  in  the  frigate  Polyphome,  where  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  youthful  courage  and  energy. 
He  was  in  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  in  1801, 
and  two  years  after,  accompanied  his  relative. 
Captain  Flinders,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to 
the  South  Sea,  during  which  he  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  At  a  subsequent 
period  he  was  in  the  Bellerophon  at  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar.  In  1814,  he  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Bedford,  which  brought  the  allied  monarchs 
to  England.  He  was  concerned  in  the  attack 
on  New  Orleans,  where  he  gained  great  credit 
by  his  bravery  and  skill.  In  1818.  he  com¬ 
manded  the  brig  Trent  in  the  Polar  Expedition 
under  Captain  Buchan.  After  the  failure  of 
the  search  for  the  North-West  Passage  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Ross,  he  received  the  commission,  in  1819, 
to  undertake  an  expedition  by  land  from  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  Mine 
River,  in  conjunction  with  Richardson  and 
Bach,  to  cooperate  with  Captain  Parry,  who 
was  to  visit  the  region  by  water.  On  this  expe¬ 
dition  he  followed  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Turn- 
again,  58  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude, 
and  after  incredible  hardships,  having  been 
once  rescued  from  death  by  the  Indians,  he 
returned  to  England,  in  1822.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  Post-Captain,  and  three 
years  after  undertook  a  second  expedition  to 
the  Polar  Sea,  visiting  the  coast  between  Mac¬ 
kenzie  River  and  the  Copper  Mine  River.  By 
the  middle  of  August,  1827,  he  had  reached 
the  seventeenth  degree  of  latitude,  and  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  degree  of  longitude, 
but  was  compelled  to  return  by  the  early  set¬ 
ting  in  of  extreme  cold  weather.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  merits  on  this  expedition  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  order  of  knighthood  from  George 
the  Fourth.  In  1830,  he  commanded  a  ship 
of  the  line  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  after¬ 
ward  was  appointed  Governor  of  Van  Die- 
man’s  land,  from  which  post  he  was  recalled 
in  March,  1843.  Returning  to  England  in 
the  spring  of  1845,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  fatal  expedition  in  which  his 
life  has  fallen  a  sacrifice.  The  two  vessels, 
Erebus  and  Terror,  in  which  the  younger  Ross 
had  accomplished  his  expedition  to  the  South 
Pole,  were  selected  for  the  voyage,  and  two 
distinguished  officers.  Captains  Crozier  and 
Fitzjames,  were  appointed  as  his  companions. 
The  Expedition  sailed  on  the  19th  of  May,  1845, 
arrived  at  the  Whale  Fish  Islands  on  the  4th 
of  July,  and  was  seen  for  the  last  time  in  Mel¬ 
ville  Bay,  on  the  26th  of  that  month.  It  was 
not  untB  after  the  return  of  Captain  Ross,  in 
1849,.who  had  been  sent  in  t  earch  of  the  missing 
navigators,  that  general  anxiety  was  felt  for 
their  safety.  In  1850,  an  expedition  was  fitted 
out  by  Lady  Franklin,  and  another  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government  to  seek  the  lost  vessels.  About 
the  same  time,  our  townsman,  Mr.  Henry  Grin- 
nell,  dispatched  the  two  ships  Advance  and 
Rescue  for  the  same  purpose.  The  unsuccessful 
r-  suit  of  these  expemtions  is  t^ell  known.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  yearj^^ge  fleet  was  sent  out  by 
the  British.  Gqi^Mhent,  to  make  renewed 
search  for  Sir ,  Franklin.  Mr.  Grinnell 
also  dispatched  the  Advance,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Dr.  Kane,  on  a  similar  errand.  But 
all  in  vtun.  Before  the  announcement  of  the 
recent  intelligence  no  farther  hope  was  cher¬ 
ished  that  the  lives  of  the  brave  explorers 


had  been  preserved.  Their  names  were  some 
time  since  stricken  from  the  Admiralty  list, 
and  orders  issued  for  the  recall  of  the  Expe¬ 
ditions. 


DK.  KANE’S  polar  EXPEDITION. 

The  reported  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  his  companions,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  sad  death  by  starvation,  give  a 
new  interest  to  the  expedition  of  ourowm  brave 
countryman.  Dr.  Kane,  and  his  gallant  crew. 
It  is  now  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  since  Dr. 
Kane  sailed  from  New  York  on  his  second  cruise 
for  the  ice-bound  north,  in  the  good  brig  Ad¬ 
vance,  furnished  for  the  service  by  Mr.  Grin¬ 
nell.  On  the  previous  voyage,  he  went  as  sur¬ 
geon  to  the  e.xDedition ;  on  the  present,  he  goes 
as  commander. 

It  was  expected  their  vessel  would  b-  ice¬ 
bound  nine  months,  which  time  they  would  spend 
in  overland  searches,  in  sledges  and  rubber 
boats,  for  indications  of  Sir  John  and  his  party, 
and  for  exploring  the  Arctic  sea.  With  the 
loosening  of  the  ice,  in  mid-summer,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  they  would  return  home.  But  the  sum¬ 
mer  is  past  and  gone,  and  the  wanderers  do  not 
return.  Still,  it  is  said,  there  is  yet  no  cause 
to  be  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  gallant  band. 
The  last  winter  in  those  northern  regions  is  re¬ 
presented  by  whalers  and  others  to  have  been 
uncommonly  severe.  The  “  ice-packs  ”  have 
equalled  those  of  any  season  for  forty  year.« 
past,  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  summer’s 
sun  failed  to  loosen  the  Advance  from  her  icy 
fetters.  If  so.  Dr.  Kane  and  his  party  will  have 
another  nine  months  to  pursue  their  researches. 
It  is  more  than  a  yer.r  since  anything  was  heard 
from  them.  Among  the  last  despatches  was 
the  following  private  letter  from  the  surgeon  of 
the  expedition  to  a  friend.  It  will  be  read  with 
interest ;  and  if  by  possibility  it  should  prove 
to  be  the  last  tidings  of  the  wanderers,  its  inte¬ 
rest  will  increase  in  future  years. 

Brig  Advance,  Baffin’s  Bay,  Friday,  July  14, 1853. 

Mv  Dear - .***•*  made  the 

coast  near  Godshalar,  the  scene  of  the  early 
Christian  labors  of  Hans  Egede,'Rnd  I  write 
from  a  point  nearly  opposite  that  neatest  and 
most  flourishingof  its  settlements,  Egedisminde, 
“  the  Nunnery  of  Egede.” 

On  the  29th,  being  becalmed  off  Fiskemaes, 
we  dispatched  a  boat  up  the  Fiord,  to  look  out 
for  the  town  ;  returning  soon  with  a  pilot  boat 
and  crew  from  the  Governor,  we  stood  in,  and 
were,  iu  a  short  time,  in  sight  of  the  first  Green¬ 
land  town  I  had  yet  seen.  It  was  in  keeping 
with  the  scenery  around.  In  the  midst  of  Es¬ 
quimaux  huts  rose  the  only  mansion,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Governor,  a  most  kind-hearted  old 
gentleman,  full  of  Scandinavian  hospitality, 
and  fond  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  pipe. 
The  courtesies  of  his  humble  mansion  were  cor¬ 
dially  extended  to  us,  and  after  breaking  bread 
with  His  Excellency,  we  felt  quite  as  much  at 
home  as  on  board  our  little  brig,  from  the  en- 
cramped  quarters  of  which  we  were  by  no  means 
sorry  to  be  for  a  short  time  relieved. 

The  official  letters,  brought  by  our  command¬ 
er  from  the  Court  of  Denmark,  were  anticipat¬ 
ed  by  the  cordial  kind  feeling  of  the  authorities. 

Every  care  was  extended  to  the  expedition, 
and  we  departed  with  a  good  supply  of  codfish 
and  an  Esquimaux  hunter,  whose  rayack  and 
lance  are  expected  by  Dr.  Kane  to  keep  his 
dogs  in  for  d. 

Sukkertoppen  was  our  next  port,  a  quiet  lit¬ 
tle  glen,  shut  in  by  rocks  and  looking  its  bar¬ 
ren  solitude.  Here  in  a  single  hour  we  laid  in 
reindeer  furs,  dog’s  harness  and  mocassins, 
filled  our  water  casks,  and  stood  out  to  sea. 

At  both  these  places,  while  my  comrades 


were  busily  eugaged  in  hasty  preparation  for 
departure  from  port,  I  made  the  best  use  of 
my  time  in  collecting  botanical  specimens. 
With  box  and  gun,  I  m^e  two  sallies  at  Fiske¬ 
maes  and  one  at  Sukkertoppen,  into  the  deep 
mountain  gorges,  where  the  water,  caused  by 
the  sun’s  genial  rays,  had  melted  the  snow  that 
trickled  down  the  mountain  sides,  and  at  last 
found  a  resting-place,  around  which  grew  a 
highly  interesting  and  quite  luxuriant  flora. 
Upon  the  southern  slopes  1  found  the  willows,  as 
if  determined  to  force  a  living  out  of  the  world, 
clinging  apparently  to  the  solid  rock,  and, 
though  stunted  in  growth,  looking  no  less  fresh 
than  members  of  the  same  family  growing  in 
our  own  rich  soil.  The  cutkins  of  these  plants 
were  found  to  be  of  very  defleiest  development. 
The  same  was  also  observed  of  the  Anaromida 
Tetrigona,  one  of  the  characteristic  heaths  of 
this  region.  Those  circumstances  seem  to  our 
commander  to  indicate  a  backward  summer, 
while  the  meteorological  returns  obtained  at 
Fiskemeas  and  Sichteufels,  show  a  winter  of 
unusual  mildness.  The  bergs,  too,  are  not  nu¬ 
merous,  and  he  seems  to  expect  we  will  meet 
no  floe  ice  until  we  reach  Melville  Bay. 

Disco  we  longed  to  visit — a  longing  which 
the  sight  of  its  high  mountains  only  increased, 
but  the  breeze,  I  suppose,  did  not  justify  us  in 
losing  au  inch  of  ground,  for  we  stood  on  to 
the  northward  in  expectation  of  reaching  the 
middle  ice.  But  one  thing  more  remains — an 
increase  of  doge — for  deficiency  of  which  we 
are  humbly  thankful,  as  but  fur  that,  we  would 
not  see  the  settlement  of  Proven. 

Proven,  Julj  20,  1853. 

Proven  is  not  unlike  the  settlements  previ¬ 
ously  visited,  except  that,  in  being  farther  to 
the  north,  its  inhabitants  are  proportionately 
more  poor  and  wretched.  It  is,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  the  most  northern  of  the  Danish  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  threshold  of  the  great  barrier  of 
Melville  Bay.  The  scenery  around  presents  the 
same  barren  picturesqueness  characteristic  of 
the  Greenland  coast.  Here  resides  the  Royal 
Inspector,  a  clever  old  Dane,  possessing  a  small 
fortune  obtained  through  his  office,  an  Esqui¬ 
maux  wife,  and  good  beer.  His  one-story  man¬ 
sion,  looking  almost  as  old  as  the  hills  present¬ 
ed  a  grand  appearance  beside  the  miserable 
huts  of  the  natives.  Built,  as  they  are,  of  stones 
covered  with  sod  or  moss  for  winter  and  seal 
skins  for  summer,  they  look  more  like  the  houses 
of  burrowing  animals  than  anything  human. 
Poor  creatures! — their  only  pasture-ground  the 
sea,  affords  them  occasionally  an  inadequate 
supply  of  food,  at  which  time  their  condition  is 
truly  deplorable. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  coast,  brought  from 
the  fatherland,  to  set  before  the  stranger  the 
welcoming  cup  of  coffee,  after  partasing  which, 
like  the  salt  of  the  Arabs,  he  may  consider  him¬ 
self  at  home.  This  custom  extends  from  the 
Governor’s  house  to  the  native’s  hut ;  and  good 
coffee  do  they  make.  At  the  inspector’s,  signal 
credit  is  due  our  good  Esquimaux  hosteaa  for 
her  skill  in  coffee-making,  and  the  natural  ease 
with  which  she  did  the  honors  of  the  house. 

We  have  here  procured  some  fifteen  or  twen¬ 
ty  Esquimaux  dogs,  but  as  the  number  is  less 
thau  half  a  supply,  we  will  be  obliged  to  stop 
at  Appemavik,  twenty  miles  further  to  the 
northward.  These  dogs  are  a  necessary  part 
of  an  Esquimaux  settlement,  and  seem  to  min¬ 
gle  with  the  natives  in  about  equal  numbers 
and  terms  of  tne  greatest  familiarity — living, 
in  many  cases,  in  the  same  hut.  One  striking 
peculiarity,  I  observed,  was  their  huddling  to¬ 
gether,  and  tuning  their  pipes  to  the  notes  of  a 
chosen  leader,  who  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
pack,  the  whole  settlement,  young  and  old,  set 
up  a  chorus,  loud  and  shrill,  that  lasts  about 
five  minutes.  Leaving  Proven  and  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  at  our  backs,  we  will,  in  an  hour,  be 
pushing  forward  to  the  scene  of  our  explorations. 
This  is,  as  you  are  aware.  Smith  Sound.  How 
far  we  will  be  able  to  penetrate  with  our  vessel 
into  this  unknown  region,  will  depend  upon  the 
point  at  which  nature  has  thrown  up  her  impen¬ 
etrable  ice  barrier.  Its  waters  have  only  yet 
been  sighted  by  previous  navigators  of  this 
region,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
we  may  be  able  to  conduct  our  exploration  into 


abound  so  plentifully,  to  serve  as  ene  of  our 
principal  articles  of  food  and  luxury  during  tte 
winter.  They  will  be  shot  and  strung  on  strings, 
much  after  the  manner  of  our  good  farmers  iu 
Every  two  men  carry  a  havcrs^k  between  them,  preparing  apples,  and  dried.  The  bay  abounds 
containing  a  simple  change  of  clothing  tor  each,  Jn  gulls,  and  of  these,  fine  specimens  have  been 
to  weigh  not  more  than  twenty  pounds.  Thus  shot.  Our  collection  already  numbers  five  spe- 
the  Arctic  traveler’s  wardrobe  is  ten  pounds,  cies.  The  lestris,  or  Arctic  jagor,  the  skera  of 
including  a  pair  of  canvas  boots,  to  be  used  in  the  Icelanders,  is  a  beautiful  bird.  The  stormy 

- - '  the  homeward  journey.  Pemicau  is  almost  the  petrel  followed  us  as  high  as  latitude  57,  and 

this  unknown  and  mysterious  quarter  of  our  only  food  to  be  used,  preserved  meats  and  milks,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  the  maule-moke 
planet.  Once  arrived  at  the  terminus  of  our  otc.,  being  looked  upon  simply  as  anti-scorbutics  of  the  whalers  took  its  place.  Our  slow  advance 
voyage,  winter  quarters  will  be  selected  at  a  lu.xuries  occasionally  to  be  indulged  iu.  has  enabled  us  to  collect  interesting  facts  as  to 
point  protected  to  the  northward  and  westward  ^  procured  from  bears,  birds,  the  zones  of  the  gulls  and  petrels, 

by  some  prominent  headland,  against  the  float-  etc  amng  with  a  small  quantity  of  lard  taken  At  Creven,  we  had  the  first  opportunity  of 
ing  ice  in  the  early  spring.  In  this  selection,  with  them,  with  a  little  spirits  to  melt  aad  light  testing  the  beautiful  daguerreotype  apparatus 
great  experience  and  judgment  are  required,  serve  as  the  only  fuel  both  for  heating  gent  out  by  government.  In  the  hands  of  oar 

but  in  our  commander’s  sagacity  we  have  every  cooking  purposes.  The  lamp  used  will  be  artist,  Mr.  Bousault,  a  number  of  fine  pictures 

confidence.  Here  we  will  be  frozen  in  during  the  simple  copper  dish,  cork  float,  and  cotton  have  been  taken,  representing  the  geological 

the  long  nine  winter  months,  during  which  pe-  Icelander^  A  supply  of  teas  and  and  picturesque  character  of  the  country.  The 

fiod  the  search  for  Franklin  will  be  made.  coflee,  together  with  the  different  extracts  pre-  difficulties  apprehended  in  the  working  of  the 

For  this  search  the  most  active  nrenarations  ^y  Messrs.  Alden  and  Borden,  will  be  tak-  chemicals  have  been,  happily,  in  a  great  mea- 

h  or  this  search,  the  most  active  preparations  gn,  as  also  a  small  quantity  of  the  meat  biscuit  of  sure  overcome  and  Mr  B  confidentlv  thinks 

are  going  on.  Once  at  anchor,  but  few  hours  w’  „n,i  nrenareil  milk  of  Mr  Ahlmtl  u  ’-n  ^  1 

will  exnire  before  a  boat  and  sleicrh  nartv  will  ®  .  P^eparei*  mi'K  ot  Mr.  Abhatt.  he  will  be  able  to  take  pictures  with  a  great  de- 

wiu  expire  ntlorea  boat  ana  sieign  party  win  q  pemican  is  of  very  superior  quality,  hav-  (free  of  decency  even  in  the  hiirbest  latitudes 

set  out  to  continue  that  which  could  not  be  ac-  s„r,prinfend  ^  utcency,  even  in  ine  nignesi  laiituaes 

cnmnliahed  with  the  vessel  This  nartv  will  i“S  superintend-  we  may  be  able  to  reach.  It  promises  fair  to 

complished  with  the  ves^l.  this  party  win  ^  ^  Jq  gjgjgg  parties  we  become  a  most  valuable  aid  in  enablintr  us  to 

comsist  of  nine,  all  of  which  have,  I  believe,  the  hov  whose  va 

been  selected  as  all  hands  have  volunteered:  •  /  served  muon  liKe  the  hoy,  whose  va-  bring  back  such  material  as  will  make  this  lit- 
oeen  selected,  as  an  nanus  nav  e  \  oiuuieereu  ,  consisted  in,  first,  “  mush  and  milk,  then  tie  freouented  nortion  of  our  vlohe  more  famil- 

but  the  doctor  is  not  very  communicative  as  to  ,  ,  „  ’  :  ’  „  goun  fried  nemiean  •  PorYou  our  giooe  more  lamii- 

his  intentions,  and  we  are  in  ignorance  as  to  “  Jfican  rX  and^X  P®“‘®“">  }ar  t®  ^ou.  The  glaciers  will  form  an  mterest- 

who  will  be  its  fortunate  members.  They  take  ^  mu  thing  in  these  regions  to  be  dreaded  t  »,  n  a  n  i, 

with  them  one  of  the  light  India  rubber  boats  r  in  tnese  regions  to  M  dreaded  Thus  far,  we  get  on  happily  and  well — each 

with  them  one  of  the  light  tnnia  ruhher  boats,  adherance  to  animal  diet,  and  one  in  every  wav  seeming  determined  to  do  his 

constructed  by  Mr.  Bennet,  and  dogs.  j^at  of  one  kind  is,  attacks  of  scurvy;’  but  besVto  totLr 

The  great  object  of  this  expedition  will  ^  there  is,  unquestionably,  more  of  it  in  many  of  tion,  while  every  opportunity  is  embrac^  of 
to  pave  the  way  for  future  operations  in  the  our  vessels  than  need  be,  if  proper  hygenic  making  contributions  to  different  departments 
bpring.  I  or  this  purpose,  they  carry  with  them  measures  were  taken.  Thorough  and  regular  of  science.  Our  decks  present  quite  an  inter 
a  stock  of  provisions,  consisting  of  pemican,  ablutions,  with  moderate  exercise,  will,  no  doubt,  gating  and  amusing  appearance.  One  is  busili 
preserved  meats,  meat  bi^uit,  etc.,  with  a  few  do  almost  all  that  can  be  done  to  ward  off  its  engaged  sewing  pemican  bags,  another  ham 
luxuries,  to  be  left  at  differeut  points  on  the  attacks ;  and  when  such  a  system  has  been  made  sacks,  another  lining  buffalo  robes  with  India 
way.  The  boat,  The  Forlorn  Hope,  for  so  she  a  regular  branch  of  discipline,  cases  have  been  rubber  cloth,  to  spread  upon  the  ice  and  snow, 
IS  called,  is  so  constructed  as  to  propel  either  rare ;  at  least,  such  has  been  the  e.xperience  of  gtc.,  etc.,  while  the  carpenter  is  with  great  dili¬ 
on  ice  or  water— on  ice,  by  eight  men  operat-  the  recent  exploring  expeditions.  In  the  sledge  ggnee  at  work  on  the  Forlorn  Hope.  Our  net 
mg  against  wo^en  bars  lashed  athwart  the  parties,  every  man  will  be  required  to  wash  brings  up  many  little  curiosities  out  of  the  deep, 
boat,  while  the  doctor  will  lead  off  m  advance  down  with  snow,  and  rub  with  a  coarse  towel,  ^hile  our  guns  now  and  then  give  us  a  bird  for 
to  explore  the  track.  The  stern  is  covered  with  previous  to  turning  into  the  snow  hut  for  his  preparation.  All  seem,  as  if  by  one  accord,  to 
an  India  rubter  cloth  tent,  to  serve  as  a  protec-  nightly,  or  rather  periodic,  rest.  “A  cold  com-  recognize  the  necessity  of  harmony,  and  a  good 
tion  by  night,  and  cooking  apartment  by  day.  fort, '  truly,  but  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  degree  of  the  same  spirit  of  hope  and  expecta- 
Having  arrived  at  the  termination  of  their  a  very  neces^ry  one.  ^  inspires  our  commander,  he  has  not 

journey,  leaving  the  Forlorn  Hope  and  provi-  Since  leaving  Fiskemaes,  we  have  lived  al-  failed  to  instill  into  those  around  him.  The  re- 
sions  to  the  wolveriBes  and  bears,  they  will  re-  most  exclusively  upon  the  products  of  the  re-  gufatious  of  the  ship  enforce  a  rigid  system  of 
turn  to  the  brig  on  foot,  in  the  darkness  of  the  f?ion,  little  animal  tood  being  used  but  birds  and  domestic  discipline.  Our  only  quarrelsome 
polar  night,  guided  by  their  compass  and  the  Ash.  A  species  of  codfish,  which  I  believe  to  companions  are  our  dogs,  who  keep  up  a  contin- 
stars.  he  the  Gadus  Mosshua,  is  our  almost  constant  jjaj  snapping,  and  scarce  a  day  passes  that 

The  plan  of  operations,  hitherto  considered  food,  and^  although  a  most  delicate  morsel,  it  does  not  bear  witness  to  the  Ifoctor’s  heavy 
impracticable  by  the  English,  is  entirely  new,  has  so  often  shown  itself  on  our  table,  as  to  Arctic  boots  flying  in  the  air,  preceded  by  some 
and  originated  with  this  expedition.  By  it,  have  become  very  unpopular.  The  eider,  with  unlucky  puppy  who  may  have  been  so  niifortu- 
there  are  many  advantages  gained.  The  men  several  of  the  uria,  one  of  the  lorno,  (uria  n^te  as  to  be  too  little  disposed  to  show  fair 
are  more  fresh  and  vigorous  than  in  the  spring,  bourivachii,)  the  little  auk,  or  “  Greenland  jhe  Doctor  being  remarkably  fond  of 

and  the  party  that  follows  them  at  this  time  dove,”  (W.  alle,)  and  the  black  guillemot,  (W.  their  dogships,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  gra- 
have  not  only  the  advantage  of  traveling  over  grylle,)  and  others,  are  becoming  an  every-day  titude  and  affection  they  hold  for  him  ;  and  he 
ground  previously  explored,  but  carry  during  dish,  and  are  a  most  decided  improvement  over  jg  almost  always  sure  to  excite  their  jealousies, 
their  march  but  a  comparatively  small  quantity  salt  beef.  Yesterday,  wbile  on  an  excursion  to  and  raise  a  fight  when  he  shows  any  favors, 
of  provisions ;  besides,  there  is  a  great  saving  a  settlement  twenty  miles  to  the  southward,  for  The  oflicers  and  men  of  our  little  party  fare 
of  time.  The  boat  is  extremely  light,  com-  the  purpose  of  procuring  dogs,  we  stopped  at  a  alike,  and  the  products  of  our  guns  are  shared 
pared  with  those  used  by  Parry  and  others  who  little  island,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  procured  equally.  We  look  anxiously  for  the  events  in 
have  undertaken  similar  journeys.  The  most  several  fine  eiders  and  a  large  number  of  eggs,  g^ore  for  us;  and  if  the  restoration  to  a  sym- 
rigid  economy  with  regard  to  space  is  preserved.  In  a  few  hours  we  could  have  shot  hundreds,  if  pathizing  world  and  devoted  family  of  the  man 
and  calculations  are  made  with  mathematical  not  thousands,  and  obtained  as  many  eggs  as  braving  perils  for  the  world’s  good  in  obe- 
exactness  as  to  the  stowage  of  the  different  ar-  would  have  laden  our  boat.  A  fire  made  upon  ,jince  to  his  country’s  commands,  may  be  in- 
ticles.  Nothing  will  betaken  that  can  possibly  the  sand  from  the  fragments  of  a  broken  oar,  yolved  in  obscurity,  we  hope,  at  least,  with 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  cooking  apparatus  soon  roasted  for  us  as  rich  a  repast  of  ducks  Qod’s  blessing,  to  bring  back  something  which 
will  be  of  the  most  simple  kind.  The  whole  is  a  and  eggs  as  ever  mortal  need  wish.*  Wi  th  snow  may  set  the  world  at  rest  with  regard  to  his 
modification  of  the  North  American  Indian  and  water,  and  the  other  necessaries,  which  our  •  Y  ours,  very  truly, 

Russian  ;  while  the  complicated  machinery  for  good  steward  had  the  precaution  and  kindness  Ljaac  I.  Hates  M.'d.,  of  Chester  Co  ,  Pa., 
cooking,  with  the  little  odds  and  ends  used  by  to  put  aboard  our  boat,  we  made  toddy  and  tea,  ‘  ’  Surgeon  to  the  Expedition. 

the  English,  is  dispensed  with,  or  greatly  sim-  and  enjoyed  our  feast,  sincerely  pitying  you  _ ^  ^ _ 

plifled.  Quantity,  and  not  quality,  with  regard  New  Yorkers,  who  would  envy  us  our  ducks.  ,  j  v  ti  > 

to  food,  couvenieuce,  and  not  comfort,  with  In  a  short  time,  we  will  make  it  our  business  to  The  young  lady  who  caught  a  gentleman  s 


The  young  lady  who  caught  a  gentleman’s 


regard  to  space,  are  the  points  considered. '  lay  in  a  large  supply  of  the  different  birds  that  I  eye,  is  requested  to  let  it  go. 
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Ot.O  IIIUKSIUUS  IN  A  TIGHT  PLACK. 

BY  AN  EYB-WITNK8S. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  stormy  day,  in  the 
year  1835,  when  the  gallant  frigate  Constitu¬ 
tion,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Elliott, 
haring  on  board  the  late  Edward  Livingston, 
then  Minister  at  the  Court  of  France,  and 
family,  and  manned  by  nearly  five  hundred 
souls,  drew  near  to  “chops,”  of  the  English 
Channel.  For  four  days  she  had  been  beating 
down  from  Plymouth,  and  on  the  fifth  at  even¬ 
ing,  she  made  her  track  for  the  French  coast. 

The  watch  was  set  at  eight  p.  m.,  the  captain 
came  on  deck  soon  after,  and  having  ascertain¬ 
ed  the  bearing  of  Scilly,  gave  orders  to  keep 
the  ship  “  full  and  bye,”  remarking  at  the  same 
time  to  the  officer  of  the  deck,  that  he  might 
make  the  light  on  the  lee  beam  ;  but,  he  stated, 
he  thought  it  more  than  probable  that  he  would 
pa.«s  it  without  seeing  it.  He  then  “  turned 
in,”  as  did  most  of  idlers,  and  the  starboard 
watch. 

At  a  quarter  past  nine,  p.  m.,  the  ship  headed 
west  by  compass,  when  the  call  of  “  Light  ho !” 
was  heard  from  the  foretopsail  yard. 

“  Where  away !”  asked  the  officer  of  the 
deck. 

“  Three  points  on  the  lee  bow,”  replied  the 
look-out  man,  which  the  unprofessional  reader 
will  understand  to  mean  very  nearly  straight 
ahead. 

At  this  moment  the  captain  appeared  and 
took  the  trumpet. 

“  Call  all  hands,”  was  the  immediate  order. 
“All  hands!”  whistled  the  Imatswain,  with 
the  long,  shrill  summons,  familiar  to  the  cars 
of  all  who  have  ever  been  on  board  a  man-uf 

war. 

“  All  hands]”  screamed  the  boatswain’s  mate, 
and  ere  the  echo  died  away,  all  but  the  sick 
were  upon  deck. 

The  ship  was  staggering  through  a  heavy 
swell  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  the  gale,  which 
had  been  blowing  several  days,  had  increased  to 
a  severity  that  was  not  to  be  made  light  Of. 
The  breakers,  where  Sir  Claudesly  Shovel,  and 
his  fieet  were  destroyed  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Ann,  sang  their  song  of  death  before,  and  the 
Dead  Man’s  Ledge  replied  in  hoarser  notes  be¬ 
hind  us.  To  go  ahead  seemed  to  be  death,  and 
to  attempt  to  go  about  was  sure  destruction. 

The  first  thing  that  caught  the  eye  of  the 
captain  was  the  furled  mainsail,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  bo  carried  throughout  the  evening — 
the  hauling  up  of  which,  contrary  to  the  last 
order  that  he  had  given  on  leaving  the  deck, 
had  caused  the  ship  to  fall  off  to  leeward  two 
points,  and  had  thus  led  her  into  a  position  on 
a  lee  shore,  upon  which  a  strong  gale  was  blow¬ 
ing  her,  in  which  the  chance  of  safety  appeared 
to  the  stoutest  nerves  almost  hopeless.  That 
sole  chance  consisted  in  standing  on,  to  carry 
us  through  the  breakers  of  Scilly,  or  by  a  close 
graze  along  their  outer  ledges.  Was  this  des¬ 
tiny  to  be  the  end  of  the  gallant  old  ship,  con¬ 
secrated  by  many  a  prayer  and  blessing  from 
the  heart  of  a  nation? 

“  Why  is  the  mainsail  up,  when  I  ordered  it 
set?”  cried  the  captain,  in  a  tremendous  voice. 

“  Finding  that  she  pitched  her  bows  under,  I 
took  it  in,  under  your  general  order,  sir,  that 
the  officer  of  the  deck  should  carry  sail  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  discretion,”  replied  the  lieutenant  in 
command. 


“  Heave  the  log,’'  was  the  prompt  command 
to  the  master’s  mate. 

The  log  was  thrown. 

“  How  fast  does  she  go?” 

“  Five  knots  and  a  half,  sir.” 

“  Board  the  main  tack,  sir.” 

“  She  will  not  bear  it,  sir,”  said  the  officer  of 
the  deck. 

“  Board  the  main  tack !”  thundered  the  cap¬ 
tain  ;  keep  her  full  and  bye,  quarter  master!” 
“  Aje,  aye,  sir.” 

The  tack  was  boarded. 

“  Haul  aft  the  main  sheet!”  shouted  the  cap¬ 
tain  ;  and  aft  it  went,  like  the  spreading  of  a 
sea  bird's  wing,  giving  the  huge  sail  to  the  gale. 

“  Give  her  the  lee  helm  when  she  goes  into 
the  sea !”  cried  the  captain. 

“  Aye,  aye,  sir !  she  has  it,  growled  out  the 
old  sea  dog  at  the  binnicle. 

“  Right  your  helm !  keep  her  full  and  bye !” 
“  Aye,  aye,  sir,  full  and  bye  she  is,  was  the 
prompt  answer  from  the  helm. 

“  How  fast  does  she  go  ?” 

“Nine  knots  and  a  half,  sir.” 

“  How  bears  the  light?” 

“  Nearly  abeam  sir.” 

“  Keep  her  away  half  a  point.” 

“  How  fast  does  she  go  ?” 

“  Nine  knots,  sir.” 

“Steady  so,  returildSftie  captain.” 

“  Steady !'’  answered  the  helmsman,  and  all 
was  silent  as  the  grave  upon  that  crowded 
deck,  c.\ccpt  the  howling  of  the  storm,  for  a 
space  of  time  that  seemed  to  my  imagination 
almost  an  age. 

It  was  a  trying  hour  to  us  ;  unle.s.s  we  could 
carry  sail  so  as  to  go  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots 
an  hour,  we  must  of  necessity  dash  upon  Scilly, 
and  who  ever  touched  those  rocks  and  lived 
during  a  storm  ? 

The  sea  ran  very  high,  the  rain  fell  in  sheets, 
the  sky  was  one  black  curtain,  illuminated  only 
by  the  faint  light  which  was  to  mark  our  de¬ 
liverance,  or  stand  a  monument  of  our  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  wind  had  got  above  whistling — it 
came  in  puffs  that  flattened  the  waves,  and 
made  our  old  frigate  settle  to  her  bearings, 
while  everything  on  board  seemed  to  be  crack¬ 
ing  into  pieces.  At  this  moment  the  carpenter 
reported  that  the  left  bolt  of  the  fore-shroud 
bad  drawn. 

“  Get  on  the  luffs,  and  set  them  on  all  the 
weather-shrouds.  Keep  her  at  small  helm,  quar¬ 
ter-master,  and  ease  her  in  the  sea,”  were  the 
orders  of  the  captain. 

The  luffs  were  soon  put  upon  the  weather 
shrouds,  which  of  course  relieved  the  chains 
and  channels ;  but  many  an  anxious  eye  was 
turned  towards  the  remaining  bolts,  for  upon 
them  depended  the  masts,  and  upon  the  masts 
depended  the  safety  of  the  ship — for  with  one 
foot  of  canvas  less  she  could  not  live  fifteen 
minutes. 

Onward  plunged  the  over-laden  frigate,  and 
at  every  surge  she  seemed  bent  upon  making 
the  deep  the  sailor's  grave,  and  her  live  oak 
sides  his  cofiin  of  glory.  She  had  been  fitted 
out  at  Boston,  when  the  thermometer  was  below 
zero.  Her  shrouds  ol  course  therefore  slackened 
at  every  strain,  and  her  unwieldly  masts — I'or 
she  bad  those  designed  for  the  frigate  Cumber¬ 
land,  a  much  larger  ship — seemed  to  jump  out 
of  her. 

And  now,  while  all  was  apprehension,  an¬ 


other  bolt  drew — and  then  another — uutil  at 
last  our  whole  stay  was  placed  upon  a  single 
bolt  less  than  a  man’s  wrist  iu  circumference. 
Still  the  iron  clung  to  the  solid  wood,  and  bore 
us  alongside  the  breakers,  though  in  a  most 
frightful  proximity  to  them.  This  thrilling  in¬ 
cident  has  never,  I  believe,  been  noticed  in  pub¬ 
lic,  but  it  is  the  literal  fact — which  I  make  not 
the  slighest  attempt  to  embellish. 

As  we  galloped  on — for  I  can  compare  our 
vessel’s  leaping  to  nothing  else — the  rocks 
seemed  very  near  us.  Dark  as  was  the  night, 
the  white  foam  scowled  around  their  block 
heads,  while  the  spray  fell  over  us,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  dashing  surge  sounded  like  the 
awful  knell  that  the  ocean  was  singing  for  the 
victims  it  was  eager  to  enguipb. 

At  length  the  light  bore  upon  our  quarter, 
and  the  bold  Atlantic  rolled  its  white  caps  be¬ 
fore  us.  During  this  time  all  was  silent,  Ciich 
officer  and  man  was  at  his  post,  and  the  bear¬ 
ing  and  countenance  of  the  captain  seemed  to 
give  encouragement  to  every  person  on  board 
With  but  a  bare  possibility  of  saving  the  ship 
and  those  on  board,  he  relied  on  his  nautical 
skill  and  courage,  and  by  carrying  the  mainsail, 
which  iu  any  other  situation  would  have  been 
considerea  a  suicidal  act,  he  weathered  the  lee 
shore,  and  saved  the  Constitution  ! 

The  mainsail  was  now  hauled  up,  by  light 
hearts  and  strong  hands,  the  jib  and  spanker 
taken  in,  and  from  the  light  of  the  Scilly,  the 
gallant  vessel,  under  close  reefed  topsails  and 
maintry-sail,  took  her  departure  and  danced 
merrily  over  the  deep  towards  the  United 
States. 

“  Pipe  down !”  said  the  captain,  to  the  first 
lieutenant,  “  and  splice  the  main  brace.” 

“  Pipe  down !  ”  echoed  the  first  lieutenant  to 
the  boatswain. 

“  Pipe  down  I”  whistled  the  boatswain  to  the 
crew,  and  “  pipe  down”  it  was. 

“  How  near  the  rocks  did  we  go  ?”  said  I,  to 
one  of  the  master’s  mates,  the  next  morning. 

He  made  no  reply,  but  taking  down  a  chart, 
showed  me  a  pencil  line  between  the  outside 
shoal  and  the  Light  House  Island,  which  must 
have  been  a  small  straight  for  a  fisherman  to 
run  his  smack  through  iu  good  weather  by  day¬ 
light. 

For  what  is  the  noble  ^and  dear  old  frigate 
reserved? 

I  went  upon  deck  ;  the  sea  was  calm,  a  gen¬ 
tle  breeze  was  swelling  our  cauvas  from  our 
mainsail  to  royal,  the  isles  of  Scilly  had  suuk 
in  the  eastern  waters,  and  the  clouds  of  the 
dying  storm  were  rolling  off  in  broken  masses 
to  the  northward  and  westward,  like  the  flying 
columns  of  a  beaten  army. 

I  have  been  in  many  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
have  passed  through  scenes  of  great  danger, 
but  never  before  nor  since,  have  I  experienced 
an  hour  so  terrible  as  that  when  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  laboring,  with  the  lives  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  men  hanging  on  a  single  small  iron  bolt, 
to  weather  Scilly,  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of 
May,  1835. 

During  the  gale,  Mrs.  Livingston  inquired  of 
the  captain,  if  we  were  not  in  great  danger,  to 
which  he  replied,  as  Eoon  as  we  had  passed 
Scilly,  “  You  are  as  safe  as  you  would  be  in  the 
isle  af  a  Church.” 

It  is  singular  that  the  frigate  Boston,  Captain 
McNeal,  about  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  es- 
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capcd  a  similar  danger,  while  employed  in  cur¬ 
rying  out  to  Franco,  Cbancell  >r  Livingston,  a 
relative  of  Edward’s,  and  also  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St  Cloud.  He  likewise  had  his  wife 
on  board,  and  while  the  vessel  was  weathering 
a  lee  shore,  Mrs.  Livingston  asked  the  captain 

_ a  rough,  but  gallant  old  fire-eater — if  they 

were  not  in  great  danger  ;  to  which  he  replied 

_ “You  had  better,  madam,  get  down  upon 

your  knees,  and  pray  God  to  forgive  your  num¬ 
erous  sins,  for  if  we  do  not  carry  by  this  point, 
we  shall  all  be  down  in  five  minutes!” 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH. 


In  April,  1607,  there  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Virginia  a  fleet  of  three  small  vessels,  whose 
joint  tonnage  amounted  to  no  less  than  three 
hundred  tons,  cobtaining  a  colony,  whose  mas¬ 
ter  spirit  was  the  hero  of  this  notice.  Captain 
John  Smith.  Thrice  had  the  attempt  been 
made  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  shores  of  Vir¬ 
ginia, 

were  more  successful. 


and  thrice  had  it  failed.  This  time  they 
They  located  themselves 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  James  River,  about  fifty 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  called  the  place,  af¬ 
ter  the  English  monarch,  Jamestown.  Tlie 
most  discordant  elements  were  mixed  up  in  the 
little  company  that  was  destined  to  be  the  germ 
of  Virginia’s  future  greatness ;  and  had  it  not 
been  fir  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  Smith, 
they  had,  like  U»ose  who  went  before  them,  per¬ 
ished  within  a  twelvemonth.  But  his  genius 
and  courage  were  equal  to  the  emergency. 
When  provisions  could  not  be  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  he  seised  their  idols,  and  compelled 
the  savages  to  redeem  them  with  corn  ;  and  by 
bis  severe  example  and  discipline  he  kept  the 
turbulent  spirits  of  the  little  colony  in  subjec¬ 
tion.  The  savages  regarded  him  with  awe  and 
hatred ;  now  compassing  his  life  by  every  inge¬ 
nious  artifice,  and  now  reverencing  him  as  a 
god.  While  on  an  exploring  expedition,  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  after  having  slain  three  of 
He  was  carried 


early  childhood,  engaging  in  the  most  reckless 
and  dangerous  exploits.  At  thirteen,  he  sold 
his  school  books  and  satchel  to  raise  money  to 
run  away,  it  being  his  purpose  to  go  to  sea. 
At  fifteen,  he  left  his  master  and  went  into 
France  and  the  Low  Countries.  At  seventeen, 
having  acquired  a  little  money,  he  embarked 
once  more  to  carve  out  his  own  fortune,  in 
company  with  some  pilgrims  bound  for  Italy. 
A  violent  tempest  assailing  the  ship.  Smith, 
who  was  deemed  the  cause  of  the  misfortune, — 
he  being  the  only  heretic  on  boaid, — was  thrown 
overboard,  and  saved  his  life  by  swimming  to 
the  shore.  After  this,  he  entered  the  service  of 
Austria,  and  so  won  the  confidence  of  the  em¬ 
peror  as  to  be  intrusted  with  an  important 
command.  At  the  siege  of  Regal,  he  accepted 
the  challenge  of  a  Turkish  lord,  and  smote  off 
his  head,  fighting  on  horseback.  A  second,  and 
a  third,  shared  the  same  fate.  He  was  finally 
taken  prisoner,  and  escaped  by  slaying  his 
master  ;  and,  after  visiting  Russia,  he  returned  ^ 
to  England,  and  immediately  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  colonization  of  North  America. 

Smith  published  several  volumes  of  his  voy¬ 
ages  and  adventures  in  America,  as  well  as  a 
map  of  the  whole  coast  from  the  Penobscot  to 
the  James  River,  giving  both  the  Indian  and 
the  English  names  of  the  principal  places. 


with  the  same  pertinacity  through  fourteen 
years,  and  found  in  the  varied  incidents  of  a 
traveler’s  life,  so  much  to  incite  a  continuance 
of  the  same  course,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  as 
great  as  at  the  commencement,  as  she.  The 
lady  to  whom  we  refer  is  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer, 
a  nati  ve  of  Vienna,  Austria,  her  adventures 
have  formed  the  subject  of  many  a  newspaper 
article,  besides  two  or  three  interesting  books 
which  she  has  written,  and  it  is  more  than  like¬ 
ly,  should  she  meet  with  no  worse  fate  than 
that  which  has  befallen  her  in  her  past  expe¬ 
rience,  that  she  will  live  to  furnish  much  more 
extended  views  than  she  has  yet  done  from  her 
peculiar  point  of  view. 

On  Saturday  last,  it  was  our  good  fortune  to 
have  an  interview  with  Madame  Pfeiffer,  at  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Argnor,of  the  New  York  Dtm- 
okrat,  with  whom  she  is  at  present  sojourning 
as  a  guest.  The  interview  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  character,  and  the  memory  of  it  will 
be  recalled  in  the  future  with  many  happy  re¬ 
flections.  We  found  Madame  Pfeiffer  in  con¬ 
versation  with  Dr.  Aigner  and  his  lady.  She  is 
a  lady  apparently  of  about  forty-five  years  of 
age,  though  we  were  informed  by  her  that  she 
has  already  reached  her  fifty-eighth  year.  She 
is  rather  below  the  medium  height,  and  possesses 
a  small  frame,  and  one  which  we  should  hardly 
think  sufficiently  strong  to  successfully  resist 
the  fatigue  and  exposures  of  so  many  years’ 
travel.  Her  eyes  are  of  a  dark  chestnut  color, 
and  are  expressive  of  intelligence  and  mildness 
of  character.  Her  features  are  regular  and  well 
moulded,  and  her  face  bears  a  sweet  and  lively 
expression,  which  is  much  heightened  during 
conversation.  Her  hair,  though  thin,  shows  no 
signs  of  age.  In  her  drees  Madame  Pfeiffer  is 


his  foes  with  his  own  hand, 
before  Powhatan,  and  for  some  time  was  feasted 
and  fantastically  dressed  and  carried  about  as 
a  show.  At  length,  in  solemn  council,  he  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  preparations  were 
made  to  carry  the  sentence  into  immediate  exe¬ 
cution.  His  head  was  laid  on  a  stone,  and  a 
stalwart  Indian  stood  ready,  with  a  war  club,  to 
dash  out  bis  brains.  Just  as  the  blow  was 
about  to  descend,  Pocahontas,  the  favorite 
daughter  of  Powhatan,  threw  herself  upon  the 
victim,  and  shielded  his  head  in  her  own  bo¬ 
som.  Her  entreaties  prevailed,  and  he  was 
liberated  and  sent  back  to  Jamestown,  in  rude 
and  savage  triumph. 

Here  the  good  sense  and  courage  of  Smith 
prevented  the  breaking  up  of  the  colony. — 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  was  very 
seriously  Injured  by  the  premature  explosion 
of  his  powder  flask  while  on  one  of  his  explor¬ 
ing  rambles,  in  consequence  of  which  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England  for  medical  advice.  He 
never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  disas¬ 
ter,  and  after  various  adventures,  he  died  in 
London,  in  1631,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his 
age. 

Few  men  have  exhibited  such  a  love  for  the 
romance  of  life,  and  few  have  l)een  more  grati¬ 
fied  in  this  respect,  than  the  brave  and  gallaut 
Captain  John  Smith.  He  exhibited  this  trait  in 


It  Is  not  generally  known  to  our  citizens  that 
during  the  last  month  we  have  had  sojourning 
in  our  midst  a  celebrity  of  no  small  note,  in 
the  person  of  a  lady  who  has  struck  out  a  course 
as  a  traveler  certainly  original,  so  far  as  her 
sex  is  concerned,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  any 
person  of  either  sex  has  adhered  to  that  course 
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extremely  plain — we  suppose  from  the  ncces-  i 
sity  which  exists  in  her  travels,  to  make  her  ; 
■wardrobe  as  simple  and  compact  as  possible,  i 
Her  present  tour  is  her  fourth,  and  her  third  ' 
around  the  globe,  and  was  commenced  in  May,  ' 
1851.  She  went  from  England  to  the  Cape  of  ■ 
Good  Hope,  and  after  remaining  there  a  brief 
period,  she  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  ; 
Hottentots,  some  two  hundred  miles  into  the 
interior.  From  the  Cape  she  went  to  Singapore, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Island  of  Borneo.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  stay  there,  Madame  Pfeiffer  resided  for 
a  month  among  a  fierce  tribe  of  natives  called 
the  Dyaks,  and,  by  the  English,  Head  Hunters, 
who  dwell  on  the  river  Lup'ar.  She  then  went 
over  the  mountains  and  lakes  to  Snngau  and 
Landek.  At  Landek  she  visited  the  extensive 
diamond  mines.  She  visited  most  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  on  the  Island.  The  point  she  next 
reached  was  the  Island  of  Java,  and  was  there 
entertained  by  the  different  Sultans.  She  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time  among  the  mins  of  the 
ancient  Hindoo  temples  on  that  Island.  From 
Java  she  next  visited  Sumatra.  She  went  into  the 
interior  of  the  Island,  and  remained  four  weeks 
among  a  tribe  of  cannibals — one  of  the  most 
savage  of  the  Elast  Indies — known  as  the  Batta- 
ker.  Having  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  Ma¬ 
lay  tongue.  Madam  Pfeiffer  conversed  with  the 
savages  without  much  difficulty,  and  their  can- 
aibalships  took  occasion  to  inform  her  nearly 
every  day  that  they  should  have  the  plea.sure 


would  do  so,  but  she  managed  to  suppre.s.s  any 
signs  cf  fear,  and  at  the  same  time  laughed  off 
the  matter,  as  if  it  had  been  said  in  jest,  telling 
them  that  she  was  an  old  woman,  and  that  her 
lesh  was  tough,  and  would  be  therefore  unplea¬ 
sant  to  eat.  The  savages  showed  Madame 
Pfeiffer  the  implements  they  used  in  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  their  victims,  and  gave  an  elaborate  ex¬ 
planation  for  her  satisfaction  of  their  whole 
processes  in  getting  up  their  bills  of  fare.  Ma¬ 
dame  Pfeiffer,  while  in  Sumatra,  ascended  the 
volcano  of  Merape  to  its  crater,  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  She  vWted  successively  the 
Islands  of  Banda,  and  observed  the  cultivation 
of  the  nutmeg,  and  Ambou,  where  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  cloves  are  raised  and  exported. 

On  the  Island  of  Ternata,  the  next  island  she 
visited,  Madame  Pfeiffer  wasreceived  with  great 
honors  by  the  Sultan,  who  spared  no  efforts  to 
give  her  a  reception  a  la  Europienne.  A  car¬ 
riage  he  had  for  her  to  use  in  her  travels,  but 
of  horses  or  mules  he  had  none.  He  did,  how¬ 
ever,  the  “  next  best  thing,”  and  placed  some 
twenty  men  to  the  vehicle,  and  they  furnished 
the  locomotive  power.  Gas  was  an  innovation 
which  the  Sultan  of  Ternata  had  not  seen  fit  to 
make,  and  gas  lamps  at  night  were  for  that  rea¬ 
son  quite  unknown  ;  but  the  gallant  Sultan, 
anxious  to  do  the  civilized  thing,  when  Madame 
Pfeiffer  moved  through  the  city  at  night  in 
the  carriage  propelled  by  20  man  power,  had 
his  people  stationed  at  regular  intervals  on 
each  side  of  the  street  with  lighted  flambeaus. 
Madame  Pfeiffer  witnessed  the  dances  given 
before  the  Court  of  the  Sultan.  From  Ternata 
she  went  to  Menato,  one  of  the  Celebes  Islands. 
She  remained  there  nearly  a  month,  and  tra¬ 
veled  into  the  interior,  and  had  an  abundant 
opportunity  to  admire  its  beautiful  vegetation. 
Her  next  stopping-place  was  the  Island  of  Ma¬ 


cassar.  She  visited  here  not  only  the  Dutch 
possessions,  but  also  those  of  the  native  Princes. 
She  visited  successively  all  of  the  different 
Kings  of  the  Celebes,  and  traveled  over  the 
greater  part  of  their  dominions. 

From  the  Celebes  Madame  Pfeiffer  returned 
to  Java  and  embarked  soon  after  from  Batavia 
to  San  Francisco,  California,  where  she  arrived 
in  September,  1853.  She  visited,  successively, 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  the  Wet  Diggings,  the 
Quartz  Mining  Districts,  the  village  called 
Crescent  City,  near  Oregon,  and  subsequently 
the  tribe  of  Indians  located  on  the  Rock  River, 
in  Oregon  Territory,  She  passed  several  days 
with  the  Indians,  in  their  huts,  partaking  of 
their  rude  fare,  consisting  of  fish  without  salt, 
acorns,  and  roots,  uncooked  and  even  unwash¬ 
ed,  a  style  of  serving  rather  offensive  to  civili¬ 
zation,  but  which  Madame  Pfeiffer  managed  to 
subsist  very  well  upon,  though  she  would  have 
preferred  a  mo<lerate  application  of  water  to 
the  food  prior  to  eating.  She  next  visited  the 
Quicksilver  Mines,  near  San  Jose,  Acapulco, 
her  next  stopping  place  from  whence  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Lima,  Peru.  Whilst  in  Peru,  she 
visited  the  mines  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  a 
relic  of  the  reign  of  the  Incas,  at  Cacaniacha. 
From  Lima,  Madame  Pfeiffer  went  to  Guaya¬ 
quil,  and  from  there  traveled  in  the  winter 
time,  accompanied  only  by  a  guide,  over  Chim¬ 
borazo,  to  Quito.  During  the  rainy  season 
travel  is  very  unusual,  and  the  different  points 
where  rest  and  refreshments  are  generally  se¬ 
cured  are  deserted.  The  journey  was  one  of 
great  difilculty  and  suftering  on  account  of  the 
rivers  being  swollen,  and  on  several  times  she 
was  in  danger  of  losing  her  life.  Once  she  fell 
overboard  from  a  canoe  into  the  river  Guaya 
and  was  saved  solely  by  her  own  efforts.  Af¬ 
ter  visiting  Quito  she  returned  to  Guayaquil 
and  went  thence  to  Panama.  She  crossed  the 
Isthmus  to  Aspinwall,  and  from  thence  went  by 
steamer  to  New  Orleans.  She  passed  through 
Arkansas  to  the  frontiers — returned  to  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  took  a  steamer  to  St.  Louis,  and 
the  neighboring  places,  and  then  left  for  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  place,  together 
with  the  surrounding  villages  and  cities  she 
visited.  She  stopped  at  Galena,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukie,  Sault  St.  Marie,  and  Fond  du  Lac  on 
Lake  Superior.  She  continued  her  journey  to 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  from  thence  came  to 
this  city  some  days  since. 

With  America  and  Americans  Madame  Pfeif¬ 
fer  is  very  generally  pleased,  and  our  institu¬ 
tions  she  holds  in  high  favor. — JV*.  Y.  Times. 

- - 

SURRBNDBK  OF  CORNWALLIS  : 

I.NTERESTING  LETTER  OF  GER.  WASIIISOTOS. 

[The  following  was  published  sixty-four  years  ago  in 
the  old  Columbian  of  Boston,  a  paper  edited 

for  nearly  half  a  century,  by  ilajor  Ben.  Russell.] 

FKOM  THE  COI.CMBIAN  SEMINEL  OF  SEPT.,  1790. 

It  has  been  controverted  whether  the  capture 
of  General  Cornwallis  was  the  result  of  a  plan, 
preconcerted  between  General  Washington 
and  Count  de  Grasse ;  or  rather  whether  the 
arrival  of  the  Count  in  the  Chesapeake  was 
predetermined  and  expected  by  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  consequently  all  the  preparations 
to  attack  New  York  a  mere  finesse  to  deceive 
the  enemy ;  or  whether  the  real  intention  was 
against  New  York,  and  the  siege  of  Yorktown 
planned  upon  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the 


French  fleet  in  the  bay.  The  following  letter 
will  set  the  matter  in  its  true  light : — 

Mount  Vernon,  July  31,  1788. 

Sir  X  I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  14tb 
instant,  and  can  only  answer  you  briefly  and 
generally  from  memory,  that  a  combined  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  France 
and  America,  for  the  year  1781,  was  precon¬ 
certed  the  year  before  ;  that  the  point  of  attack 
was  not  absolutely  agreed  upon,*  because  it 
could  not  be  fore-known  where  the  enemy 
would  be  most  susceptible  of  impressions,  and 
because  we,  having  the  command  of  the  water 
with  sufiicient  means  of  conveyance,  could 
transport  ourselves  to  a«y  spot  with  the  great¬ 
est  celerity  ;  that  it  was  determined  by  me 
nearly  twelve  months  beforehand,  at  all  hazards, 
to  give  out,  and  cause  it  to  be  believed  by  the 
highest  military  os  well  as  civil  officers,  that 
New  York  was  the  destined  place  of  attack,  for 
the  important  purpose  of  inducing  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States  to  make  greater  exertions  in 
furnishing  specific  supplies  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  done,  as  well  as  for  the  interesting 
purpose  of  rendering  the  enemy  less  prepared 
elsewhere  j  that  by  these  means,  and  these 
alone,  artillery,  boats,  stores,  and  provisions 
were  in  seasonable  preparation  to  move  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  to  any  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  ;  for  the  difilculty  consisted  more  in  pro¬ 
viding  than  in  knowing  how  to  apply  the  mili¬ 
tary  apparatus  ;  that  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Count  de  Grasse,  it  was  the  fixed  determination 
to  strike  the  enemy  in  the  most  vulnerable 
quarter,  so  as  to  ensure  success  with  moral  cer¬ 
tainty,  as  our  afi'airs  were  then  in  the  most 
ruinous  train  imaginable  ;  that  New  York  wa» 
thought  to  be  beyond  our  effort,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  that  the  only  hesitation  that  remained  was- 
between  an  attack  upon  the  British  army  at 
Virginia  and  that  in  Charleston ;  and,  fiuallyr 
that,  by  the  intervention  of  several  communi¬ 
cations,  and  some  incidents  which  cannot  be 
detailed  in  a  letter,  the  hostile  post  in  Virginia, 
from  being  a  provisional  and  strongly  expec¬ 
ted,  became  the  definitive  and  certain  object  of 
the  campaign. 

1  only  add,  that  it  never  was  in  contempla¬ 
tion  to  attack  New  York,  unless  ihe  garrison- 
should  first  have  been  so  far  degarnished  to 
carry  on  the  southern  operations  as  to  render 
our  success  in  the  siege  of  that  place  as  infal- 
litile  as  any  future  mititary  event  can  ever  be 
made  ;  for  I  repeat  it,  and  dwell  upon  it  again, 
some  splendid  advantage,  whether  upon  a  larger 
or  smaller  scale  was  almost  immaterial,  was  so 
essentially  necessary  to  revive  the  expiring 
hopes  and  languid  exertions  of  the  country  at 
the  crisis  in  question,  that  I  never  would  have 
consented  to  embark  in  any  enterprize  wherein, 
from  the  most  rational  plan  and  accurate  cal¬ 
culations,  the  favorable  issue  should  not  have 
appeared  to  my  view  as  a  ray  of  light.  The 
failure  of  an  attempt  against  the  posts  of  the 
enemy  could,  in  no  other  possible  situation 
during  the  -war,  have  been  so  fatal  to  our  cause. 

That  much  trouble  was  taken  and  finesse 
used  to  misguide  and  bewilder  Sir  Henry  Clin¬ 
ton  in  regard  to  the  real  object,  by  fictitious 
communications  as  well  as  by  making  a  decep¬ 
tive  provisions  of  ovens,  forage,  and  boats  iu 
his  neighborhood,  is  certain.  Nor  were  less 
pains  taken  to  deceive  our  own  army  ;  for  I  had 
always  conceived  where  the  imposition  does  not 
completely  take  place  at  home,  it  would  never 
sufficiently  succeed  abroad. 

Your  desire  of  obtaining  truth  is  very  laud¬ 
able.  I  wish  I  bad  more  leisure  to  gratify  it, 
as  1  am  equally  solicitous  the  undisguised  verity 
should  be  known.  Many  circumstances  will  un¬ 
avoidably  be  misconceived  and  misrepresented. 
Notwithstanding  most  of  the  papers  which  may 
properly  be  deemed  ofiiciil  are  preserved,  yet 
the  knowledge  of  innumerable  things,  of  a  more 
delicate  and  secret  nature,  is  confined  to  the 
perishable  remembrance  of  some  few  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation. 

With  esteem,  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  G.  Wasuixoton. 

*  Becaune  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Count  de  Graeee, 
in  good  time  before  hie  departure  from  the  West  Indies, 
to  give  notire  by  express  at  what  place  he  couid  most 
conveniently  first  touch  to  receive  advice. 


MANUFACTURES,  AGRICULTURE,  COJIMERCE  AND  TRADE, 


POCAHONTAS. 

This  beautiful  Indian  princes.*,  whose  roman¬ 
tic  story  has  filled  so  many  bosoms  with  won¬ 
dering  emotion,  and  whose  sad  and  early  fate 
has  dimmed  so  many  eyes,  was  the  daughter  of 
Powhatan,  or  Wahunsonatoek,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  all  the  chiefs  in  the  sunny  regions  of 
James  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  was  born 
about  1594-5.  Her  name  signifies  a  run  be¬ 
tween  two  hills.  She  seems  to  have  been  as 
amiable  and  intelligent  as  she  was  beautiful ; 
and  to  her  love  for  the  English  the  colony  at 
Jamestown  owes  its  preservation  from  destruc¬ 
tion.  We  first  hear  of  her  on  a  visit  of  Smith 
to  Powhatan.  That  chief  being  absent,  Poca¬ 
hontas  did  the  barbarous  honors  on  a  grand 
scale,  nearly  frightening  Smith  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  out  of  their  wits. 

The  next  year  after  Smith  arrived  at  James¬ 
town,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Powhatan,  as 
has  been  narrated  in  the  brief  notice  of  “  the 
redoubtable  captain,”  in  another  part  of  this 
volume.  After  much  feasting  and  parade,  it 
was  decided,  “in  a  grand  council  of  more  than 
two  hundred  grim  warriors,”  that  Smith  should 
be  put  to  death.  Accordingly  two  stones  were 
brought  into  the  council  chamber,  and  with 
great  noise  and  shouting  Smith  was  dragged 
forth  and  his  head  laid  upon  one  of  them,  the 
savages  standing  by  ready  with  clubs  to  despatch 
him.  At  this  moment,  Pocahontas,  who  seems 
to  have  conceived  a  partiality  for  Smith,  al¬ 
though  not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
old,  threw  herself  upon  his  body,  and  laid  her 
head  close  to  his,  entreating  her  grim  and  sa¬ 
vage  sire  to  spare  his  victim.  Her  prayers 
were  effectual,  and  Smith  was  restored  to  his 
friends. 

At  another  time,  while  Smith  was  on  a  visit 
to  Powhatan,  Pocahontas,  learning  that  it  was 
determined  to  take  his  life,  conveyed  him  away 
into  a  thick  wood,  and  sent  his  murderers  ofl’ 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  he 
lay  concealed. 

Subsequently,  when  the  garrison  was  weak 
and  the  colony  reduced  by  sickness  and  famine, 
it  was  resolved  by  the  savages  to  destroy  the 
colony.  Here,  again,  Pocahontas  became  the 
deliverer  of  Smith  and  his  band  of  famished 
men.  Alone,  amidst  the  darkness  of  a  dismal 
and  stormy  night,  she  made  her  way  through 
the  dense  forest,  and  rousing  Smith  from  his 
insecure  slumbers,  made  known  to  him  the  dan¬ 
ger  that  impended  over  him  and  his  companions. 
Grateful  to  his  youthful  savior,  he  would 
have  heaped  upon  her  those  trinkets  in  which 
he  knew  a  young  maiden  savage  delighted 
but  she  resolutely  declined  them  with  tears, 
and  betook  herself  to  her  dreary  return  through 
the  wilderness  and  the  storm,  happy  that  she 
had  saved  the  lives  of  her  friends. 

Pocahontas  seems  to  have  been  most  strong¬ 
ly  attached  to  Captain  Smith,  but  whether  it 
was  love  or  reverence  which  drew  her  to  him 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  From  the  fact  that  she 
was  ready  so  soon  to  marry  another,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  it  was  the  latter.  But  from 
the  time  of  Smith’s  departure  for  England,  in 
1609,  she  was  seen  no  more  in  Jamestown, 
until  she  was  LTcibly  and  treacherously  ab¬ 
ducted,  in  1611,  and  held  as  a  hostage  by  the 
English  for  the  space  of  two  years,  during 
which  time  she  was  kspt  a  prisoner  on  board  a 
ship. 


It  was  during  this  hostageship  that  Pocahon¬ 
tas  formed  an  attachment  with  one  John  Rolfe, 
with  whom,  by  the  consent  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale 
and  her  kingly  father,  she  entered  into  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony.  She  lived  happily  with 
her  husband,  expressing  no  wish  to  return 
again  to  savage  life.  She  embraced  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  went  to  England,  was  presented 
to  coui't,  and  was  about  to  embark  once  more 
for  her  native  country,  when  she  fell  sick  and 
died,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  leaving 
one  son,  from  whom  have  sprung  some  of  the 
noblest  stock  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

Her  meeting  with  Smith  is  described  as  being 
truly  affecting.  Owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
times,  “  he  objected  to  being  called  father  by 
the  child  of  a  king,  which  she  was  greatly  de¬ 
sirous  of  doing.”  At  their  first  interview,  af¬ 
ter  sitting  in  silence  for  a  long  time,  she  said 
to  him,  “  You  promised  my  father  that  what 
was  yours  should  be  his,  and  that  you  and  he 
should  be  all  one.  Being  a  stranger  in  our 
country,  you  called  Powhatan  father  ;  and  I, 
for  the  same  reason,  will  now  call  you  so. 
You  were  not  afraid  to  come  into  my  country 
and  to  strike  fear  into  everybody  but  me ;  and 
are  you  now  afraid  to  have  me  call  you  father? 
I  tell  you,  then,  I  will  call  you  father,  and  you 
shall  call  me  child ;  and  so  I  will  forever  be  of 
your  kindred  and  country.” — III.  Amer.  Biog. 
- - 

When  has  a  man  a  right  to  scold  his  wife 
about  his  coffee  ?  When  he  has  mure  than  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds 


LOSS  OF  THE  STEAHSHIP  ARCTIC. 

CAPTAIN  luce’s  STATEMENT. 

Qtxbxc,  Saturday,  Oct.,  14, 1854. 

E.  K.  Collins — Dear  Sir — It  becomes  my 
painful  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  total  loss  of 
the  Arctic,  under  my  command,  with  your 
wife,  son  and  daughter. 

The  Arctic  sailed  from  Liverpool,  Wednes¬ 
day,  September,  20,  at  11  a.v.,  with  233  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  about  150  of  a  crew.  Nothing  of 
special  note  occurred  during  the  passage  until 
Wednesday  27th,  when,  at  noon,  we  were  on 
the  Banks,  in  latitude  46  degrees,  45  minutes 
north,  and  longitude  52  degrees,  west,  steering 
west  by  compass. 

The  weather  had  been  foggy  during  the  day; 
generally,  a  distance  of  half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  could  be  seen,  but  at  intervals  of  a 
few  minutes  a  very  dense  fog,  followed  by 
being  sufficiently  clear  to  see  one  or  two  miles. 
At  noon  I  left  the  deck  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  the  position  of  the  ship.  In  about 
fifteen  minutes  1  heard  the  cry  of  “  Hard-star¬ 
board”  from  the  officers  of  the  deck.  I  rushed 
on  deck  and  had  just  got  out  when  I  felt  a 
crash  forward,  and  at  the  same  moment  saw  a 
steamer  under  the  starboard  bow,  and  at  the 
same  moment  she  struck  against  our  guard 
and  passed  astern  of  us. 

The  bows  of  the  strange  vessel  seemed  to  be 
literally  cut  or  crushed  off  for  full  ten  feet,  and 
seeing  that  she  must  probably  sink  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  taking  a  hasty  glance  at  our  own 
ship  and  believing  we  were  comparatively  uo- 
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injured,  my  first  impulse  was  to  endeavor  to 
save  the  lives  of  those  on  board  the  sinking 
vessel.  The  boats  were  cleared,  and  the  first 
officer  and  six  men  left  with  one  boat,  when  it 
was  found  our  own  ship  was  leaking  fearfully. 

The  engines  were  set  to  work,  being  instruc¬ 
ted  to  put  on  the  steam  pumps,  and  the  four 
deck  pumps  were  worked  by  the  passengers  and 
crew,  and  the  ship  headed  for  the  land,  which  I 
judged  to  be  about  fifty  miles  dishmt.  I  was 
compelled  to  leave  my  boat  with  the  first 
officer  and  crew  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Several  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  stop 
the  leak  by  getting  sails  over  the  bows,  and 
finding  the  leak  gaining  on  us  very  fast,  not¬ 
withstanding  our  very  powerful  efforts  of  keep¬ 
ing  her  free,  I  resolved  to  get  the  boats  ready 
and  as  many  cbildreh  and  ladies  placed  in  them 
as  possible.  But  no  sooner  had  the  attempt 
been  made  than  the  firemen  and  others  rushed 
Into  them,  in  spite  of  opposition. 

Seeing  this  state  of  things,  I  ordered  the 
boats  astern  to  be  kept  in  readiness  until  order 
could  be  resttwed,  when  to  my  dismay  I  saw 
them  cut  the  rope  in  the  bow,  and  soon  disap¬ 
pear  astern  in  the  fog.  Another  boat  was 
broken  down  by  persons  rushing  at  the  davits, 
and  many  were  precipitated  into  the  sea  and 
drowned.  This  occurred  while  I  had  beeu  en¬ 
gaged  in  getting  the  starboard  guard  boat 
ready,  and  placed  the  second  officer  in  charge, 
when  tbe  same  fearful  scene  as  with  the  first 
boat  was  being  enacted,  men  leaping  from  tbe 
top  of  the  rail,  twenty  feet,  pushing  and  maim¬ 
ing  those  who  were  in  the  boat. 

I  then  gave  orders  to  the  second  officer  to  let 
go  and  row  after  the  ship,  keeping  under  or 
near  the  stern,  to  be  ready  to  take  on  board 
women  and  children  as  ^ou  as  the  fires  were 
out  and  tbe  engines  stopped.  My  atten¬ 
tion  was  then  drawn  to  the  other  quarter-boat, 
which  I  found  broken  down,  but  hanging  by 
one  tackle.  A  rush  was  made  for  her  also,  and 
some  fifteen  got  in  and  cut  tbe  tackle,  and  were 
soon  out  of  sight. 

I  found  that  not  a  seaman  was  left  on  board, 
or  carpenter ;  we  had  no  tools,  to  assist  us  in 
building  a  raft  as  our  only  hope,  and  the  only 
officer  left  was  Mr.  Dorian,  the  third  mate,  who 
aided  me,  with  the  assistance  of  many  of  the 
passengers,  who  deserve  great  praise  for  the 
coolness  and  energy  in  doing  all  in  their 
power  up  to  the  very  latest  moment  before  the 
ship  sunk. 

Tbe  Chief  Engineer,  with  a  part  of  his  assi-s- 
tants,  bad  taken  our  smallest  deck-boat,  and 
before  the  ship  went  down  pulled  away  with 
about  fifteen  persons.  We  had  succeeded  in 
getting  the  fore  and  main  yards  and  two  top¬ 
gallants  yards  overboard,  together  with  such 
other  small  spars  and  materials  as  we  could 
collect,  when  I  was  fully  convinced  that  tbe 
ship  must  go  down  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  getting  the 
spars  lashed  together  to  form  a  raft — to  which 
it  become  necessary  to  get  the  life-boat,  our 
only  remaining  boat,  into  the  water. 

This  being  accomplished,  I  saw  Mr.  Dorian, 
the  chief  officer  of  the  boat,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  oars  on  board  to  prevent  them  from  leaving 
the  ship — hoping  to  get  most  of  the  women  and 
children  in  the  boat  at  last.  They  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  collecting  the  spars, 
when  an  alarm  was  given  that  the  ship  was 


sinking,  and  the  boat  was  shoved  off  without 
oars  or  anything  to  help  themselves  with  ;  and 
whea  they  ship  sunk,  the  boat  had  got  clear 
probably  an  eighth  of  a  mile  to  leeward. 

In  an  instant,  about  a  quarter  to  5  p.  m.,  the 
ship  went  down,  carrying  every  soul  on  board 
with  her.  I  soon  found  myself  on  the  surface 
after  a  brief  struggling,  with  my  own  helpless 
child  in  my  arms,  when  again  I  felt  myself  im¬ 
pelled  downward  to  a  great  depth,  and  before 
I  reached  the  surface  a  second  time,  had  nearly 
perished,  and  lost  hold  of  my  child. 

As  I  again  struggled  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  a  most  awful  and  heart-rending  scene 
presented  itself  to  my  view.  Over  200  men, 
women  and  children  struggling  together  amid 
pieces  of  every  kind  of  wreck,  calling  on  each 
other  for  help,  and  imploring  God  to  assist 
them.  Such  an  appalling  scene  may  God  pre¬ 
serve  me  from  ever  witnessing  again. 

I  was  in  the  act  of  trying  to  save  my  child 
when  a  portion  of  the  paddle-box  came  rushing 
up  edgewise  just  grazing  my  head,  falling  with 
its  whole  weight  upon  the  head  of  my  darling 
child.  Another  moment  I  beheld  him  lifeless  in 
the  water.  I  succeeded  lu  getting  on  to  the  top  of 
the  paddle-box  in  company  with  eleven  others 
— one  however  soon  left  lor  another  piece,  find¬ 
ing  that  it  could  not  support  so  many. 

Others  remained  nntilthey  were,  one  by  one, 
relieved  by  death.  We  stood  in  water  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  forty-five  degrees  up  to  our  knees, 
and  frequently  the  sea  broke  directly  over  us. 
We  soon  separated  from  our  friends  on  other 
parts  of  the  wreck,  and  passed  the  night,  each 
one  of  us  expecting  every  hour  w'ould  be  our 
last.  The  wished  for  morning  came,  surround¬ 
ed  with  dense  fog,  not  a  living  soul  to  be  seen 
but  our  own  party,  seven  now  being  left. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  we  saw  some 
water  casks  and  other  things  belonging  to  our 
ship,  but  nothing  that  we  could  get  or  aflbrd 
us  any  relief.  Our  raft  was  rapidly  settling, 
as  it  absorbed  the  water.  About  noon  Mr.  S. 
M.  Woodruff,  of  New  York,  was  relieved  by 
death.  All  the  others  now  began  to  suffer  very 
severely  for  want  of  water,  except  Mr.  George 
F.  Allen  and  myself. 

In  that  respect  we  were  very  much  favored, 
although  we  had  not  a  drop  on  the  raft.  The 
day  continued  foggy,  except  just  at  noon,  as 
near  as  we  could  judge.  We  had  a  clear  horizon 
for  about  half  an  hour,  and  nothing  could  be 
seen  but  water  and  sky.  Night  came  on  thick 
and  dreary,  with  our  minds  made  up  that 
neither  of  us  would  again  see  the  light  of  an¬ 
other  day,  for  very  soon  three  more  of  onr  suf¬ 
fering  party  were  relieved  by  death,  leaving 
Mr.  Allen,  a  young  man,  and  mi  self. 

Feeling  myself  getting  exhausted,  I  now  sat 
down  for  the  first  time,  about  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  on  a  trunk  which  providentially  liad 
been  found  on  the  wreck.  In  this  way  I  slept 
a  little  through  the  night,  and  became  some¬ 
what  refreshed.  About  an  hour  before  daylight 
— now  Friday,  the  29th — we  saw  a  vessel’s 
lights  near  us. 

We  all  three  of  us  exerted  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  of  our  strength  in  hailing,  until  we  be¬ 
came  quite  exhausted.  In  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  tbe  light  disappeared  to  the  east  of  us. 
Soon  after  daylight  a  hark  hove  in  sight  to  the 
north-west.  j 

The  fog  having  lightened  a  little,  steering 


apparently  for  us,  but  in  a  short  time  she 
seemed  to  have  changed  her  course,  and  again 
we  were  doomed  to  disappointment ;  yet  I  felt 
hopes  that  some  of  our  fellow-sufferers  may 
have  been  seen  and  rescued  by  them.  Shortly 
alter  we  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  being  res 
cued  by  the  bark,  a  ship  was  discovered  to  the 
east  of  us,  steering  directly  for  us. 

We  now  watchtd-  her  with  the  most  intense 
anxiety,  as  she  approached.  The  wind  chang¬ 
ing  caused  her  to  alter  her  course  several 
points.  About  noon  they  fortunately  discover¬ 
ed  a  man  on  a  raft  near  them,  and  succeeded 
in  saving  him  by  the  second  mate  jumping  over 
the  side  and  making  a  rope  fast  around  him,, 
when  he  was  got  on  board  safely.  This  man 
saved  proved  to  be  a  Frenchman  who  was  a 
passenger  on  board  the  steamer  which  we 
came  in  collision  with. 

He  informed  the  captain  that  others  were  near 
on  pieces  cf  the  wreck,  and  going  aloft  he  saw 
us  and  three  others.  We  were  the  first  to  which 
the  boat  was  sent,  and  safely  taken  on  board 
about  3  r.  m.  The  next  was  Mr.  James  Smith 
of  Mississippi,  second  class  passenger.  The  oth¬ 
ers  saved  were  five  of  our  firemen.  The  ship- 
proved  to  be  the  Cambria  of  this  port  from- 
Glasgow,  bound  to  Montreal,  Captain  John  Rus¬ 
sell,  who  commanded  the  bark  Jesse  Stevens, 
and  was  rescued  by  Captain  Nye,  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific. 

Of  Captain  Rnssell  it  w  ould  scarcely  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  say  enough  in  his  praise  for  the  kind 
treatment  we  every  one  of  us  have  received 
from  him  during  the  time  we  have  been  on¬ 
board  his  ship.  Uis  own  comforts  he  gave  up- 
in  every  respect  for  our  relief.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Walker  and  lady,  and  another  gentleman,  who- 
were  passengers  by  the  Cambria,  h.ave  been  un¬ 
ceasing  in  their  endeavors  to  promote  our  com¬ 
fort. 

To  them  and  to  all  on  board  we  shall  ever  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  unbounded  kind¬ 
ness  to  us.  From  the  Frenchman  who  waa 
picked  up,  we  learned  that  the  steamer 
with  which  we  came  in  collision  was  the  screw 
steamer  Vesta,  from  St,  Pierre,  bound  from  and 
belonging  to  Greenville,  France.  As  near  as 
we  could  learn,  the  Vesta  was  steering  E.  S.  E. 
and  was  crossing  our  course  two  points  with  all 
sails  set— wind  W.  by  S. 

Her  anchor  stock,  about  seven  by  four  inches 
square,  was  driven  through  the  bows  of  the 
Arctic,  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  water 
line  ;  and  an  immense  hole  had  been  made  at 
the  same  instant  by  the  fluke  of  the  anchor 
two  feet  l)elow  the  water  line,  raking  fore  and 
*aft  tbe  plank,  and  finally  breaking  the  chains, 
leaving  the  stock  remaining  in  and  through  the 
side  of  tbe  Arctic,  or  it  is  not  unlikely  that  as 
so  much  of  her  bows  would  have  been  crushed 
in,  that  some  of  the  heavy  longitudinal  pieces 
of  iron  running  through  tbe  ship  may  have 
been  driven  through  oui  side,  causing  the  loss 
of  our  ship,  and  1  fear  hundreds  of  valuable 
lives.  Ja.mks  C.  Luce. 

- ».«»...< - 

Value  ok  Life  Boats. — At  a  recent  m»eting 
of  the  British  Academy  of  Science,  Colonel 
Chesney  stated  that  there  had  been  for  many 
years  a  well-organized  system  of  life-boats  in 
Liverpool,  by  which  1,329  lives  had  been  saved 
since  1840,  and  312  vessels  rescued,  which  would 
probably  give  fO.OOO  tons*  and,  taken  at  £10  a 
ton,  would  give  an  amount  of  £ti00,000  of  pro¬ 
perty  saved  by  this  means. 


JlAKUPACTURES,  AGRICULTURE,  COMMERCE  AND  TRADE. 


A  PASSBNGKR  in  the  arctic. 

[Kim  bare  we  known  so  many  touching  and  remark¬ 
able  incidents  connected  with  any  one  marine  disaster 
as  occurred  in  the  melancholy  loss  of  the  steamer  Arctic 
on  the  27tb  of  September.  A  targe  number  of  statements 
by  the  officers  and  passengers  have  already  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Many  of  them  we  have  given  In  the  Usuted 
Statis  JointNAL.  But  the  longest,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  remarkable  narrative  of  the  sad  and  thrilling 
incidents,  is  the  foilowing,  by  a  passenger,  Mr.  James 
Smith,  ofHississippi,  who  was  picked  up  and  carried  to 
Quebec,  and  furnished  the  account  to  the  Quebec Ckronscle. 
He  floated  on  a  little  raft  of  three  bits  of  board  ten  or  a 
doien  feet  Itng,  two  nights  and  two  days, 

“Alone,  alone,  on  the  wide,  wide  sea.” 

For  touching  and  absorbing  interest  no  fictitious  narra¬ 
tive  can  be  compared  with  this  chapter  from  real  life.] 

MB.  smith’s  statement. 

1  WAS  fassenger  on  the  Arctic.  We  had  been 
out  from  Liverpool  seven  days,  and  were  in 
about  longitude  52  degrees,  and  somewhere 
about  flfty  or  sixty  miles  off  Cape  Race,  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  when  the  dreadful  oc¬ 
currence  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  27th 
September. 

During  the  day,  up  to  the  time  of  the  accident 
the  weather  had  been  quite  foggy,  and  I  was 
somewhat  astonished  and  alarmed  several  times 
when  on  deck  seeing  the  weather  so  thick,  that 
I  fancied  not  more  than  three  or  four  of  the 
ship’s  lengths  ahead  could  be  seen,  and  she  going 
on  at  full  speed,  without  any  alarm  bell,  steam 
whistle,  or  other  signal  being  sounded  at  inter¬ 
vals,  in  some  such  manner  as  I  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  in  a  fog,  on  other  vessels.  At  about 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  meridian,  eight  bells 
had  been  struck,  and  while  sitting  in  my  state¬ 
room  in  the  forward  cabin,  the  earnest  cry  of  a 
voice  on  deck  (who  I  at  the  moment  took  to  be 
the  man  on  the  look-out)  to  “  stop  her,”  “  stop 
her “  a  steamer  ahead  ”  was  heard  with  alarm 
by  myself  and  all  others,  in  the  cabin,  at  the 
same  time  the  man  giving  the  alarm  could  be 
heard  running  off  towards  the  engine-room.  I 
stepped  out  of  my  state-room,  and  while  endea¬ 
voring,  with  Mr.  Cook,  my  room-mate,  to  calm 
the  excitement  among  the  ladies  in  the  cabin, 
and  before  the  man  giving  the  alarm  on  deck 
had  reached  the  engine-room,  we  were  made 
aware  of  the  concussion  by  a  somewhat  slight 
jar  to  our  ship,  accompanied  by  a  crashing 
noise  against  the  starboard  bow.  It  was  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  awe  and  suspense,  but  I  think  we  all 
seemed  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  shock  was 
slight,  and  that  as  we  were  on  so  large  and 
strong  a  vessel  no  serious  damage  had  happened 
or  could  well  happen  to  such  a  ship,  in  an  occur¬ 
rence  of  such  a  nature.  With  such  a  reliance 
on  my  own  mind,  at  any  rate,  I  was  very  quickly 
on  deck,  and  in  detached  accounts  from  other 
passengers,  learned  that  a  screw  steamer,  with 
all  sail  set,  had  struck  us  on  the  starboard  bow, 
and  glancing  aft  our  starboard  wheel  and  wheel- 
house,  struck  her  again,  and  she  passed  oft 
astern  of  us,  out  of  sight,  immediately,  in  the 
thick  fog.  I  saw  on  a  first  glance  at  our  bul¬ 
warks  that  all  was  right  with  us,  but  instantly 
began  to  get  alarmed  from  our  careening  over 
on  the  side  we  had  been  struck,  as  well  as  from 
the  call  for  the  passengers  to  keep  on  the  port- 
side.  I  understood,  also  at  this  time,  that  one 
of  our  boats  bad  been  cleared  away,  and  low¬ 
ered  with  our  first  officer  and  six  of  the  men,  to 
render  assistance  to  tbe  other  vessel,  and  that 
our  ship  was  making  round  in  search  of  her  also. 


I  saw  Captain  Luce  on  the  paddle-box,  giving 
orders  in  one  way  and  another,  and  most  of  the 
officers  and  men  running  here  and  there  on  the 
deck,  getting  into  an  evident  state  of  alarm 
withont  seeming  to  know  what  was  to  be  done, 
or  applying  their  energies  to  any  one  thing  in 
particular,  except  in  getting  the  anchors  and 
other  heavy  articles  over  on  the  port-side  of 
the  ship.  I  looked  over  the  starboard  bow,  and 
saw  several  large  breaks  in  the  side  of  our  ship 
from  eight  to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  abaft  the 
cutwater,  and  I  was  convinced  that  in  the  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes’  time  our  wheels  were  fur¬ 
ther  submerged  in  the  water  than  usual.  Our 
ship  seemed  to  right  herself  somewhat  after  get¬ 
ting  the  deck  weight  upon  the  larboard,  but  it 
was  too  evident  that  Captain  Luce  himself,  as 
well  as  all  hands,  were  becoming  aware  of  our 
danger,  and  from  the  tremendous  volume  of 
water  being  thrown  out  from  our  steam  pumps, 
I  was  convinced  we  were  making  water  at  a 
fearful  rate.  Then  came  in  full  view  before  us 
the  other  vessel,  presenting  a  most  heart-rending 
spectacle  ;  the  whole  of  her  bow  for  at  least  ten 
feet  abaft  her  cutwater  was  literally  crushed 
away,  leaving  to  all  appearance  an  open 
entrance  for  the  sea ;  and  how  she  had  remained 
above  water  for  so  many  minutes  seemed  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Her  decks  were  covered  with  people,  and 
all  of  her  sails  on  all  three  of  her  masts  were 
set.  We  merely  passed  her  again,  and  she  was 
in  less  than  a  minute  hid  in  the  fog,  but  scarcely 
out  of  sight  when  we  heard  arise  from  her  deck 
a  loud  and  general  wail  of  mourning  and  lamen¬ 
tation  that  told  us  of  their  burial  en  masse.  I 
should  think  there  were  at  least  200  souls  on 
the  deck  of  that  ship.  It  was  just  previous  to, 
or  at  the  same  time  that  we  thus  came  in  sight 
of  and  passed  her,  that  our  wheels  went  over 
two  or  three  separate  individuals  in  the  water, 
as  well  as  a  boat  and  crew  who  had  evidently 
left  the  other  ship  for  safety  on  ours.  One  man 
only  we  picked  up,  an  old  weatherbeaten  French 
fisherman,  who  having  leaped  from  the  small 
boat  before  she  went  under  our  wheel,  caught  a 
rope  hanging  from  our  ship,  and  was  finally 
pulled  on  board  of  us,  and  from  whom  we  learned 
something  of  the  other  vessel.  Captain  Luce 
had,  by  the  time  of  our  coming  in  sight  of  the 
Vesta,  become  so  convinced  of  our  own  critical 
situation  that  our  only  or  best  chance  was 
to  keep  under  headway  as  fast  as  possible 
toward  the  land.  A  deep-seated,  thought¬ 
ful  look  of  despair  began  to  settle  upon 
every  countenance — no  excitement,  but  ladies 
and  children  began  to  collect  on  deck  with 
anxious  and  inquiring  looks,  receiving  no  hope 
or  consolation;  wife  and  husband,  father  and 
daughter,  brother  and  sister,  would  weep  in 
each  other’s  embrace,  or  kneel  together  implor¬ 
ing  Almighty  God  for  help.  Men  would  go 
about  the  decks  in  a  sort  of  bewilderment  as  to 
what  was  best  to  be  done  ;  now  laying  hold  of 
the  hand-pumps  with  redoubled  energy,  or  with 
sickening  effort  applying  their  power  to  the 
hauling  up  of  freight  out  of  the  forward  hold, 
already  floating  in  water  before  the  lower 
hatches  were  opened.  System  of  management 
or  concentration  of  effort  was  never  commenced 
or  applied  to  any  one  object.  Two  separate  in¬ 
effectual  attempts  to  stop  the  leaking  by  drop¬ 
ping  a  sail  down  over  the  bow  were  made,  and 
the  engines  were  kept  working  the  ship  aiiead 
toward  the  land,  but  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  I 


should  think,  from  the  time  of  the  collision  the 
lower  furnaces  were  drowned  out,  and  the  steam 
pumps  stopped.  Then  it  seemed  to  become 
only  a  question  of  how  many  hours  or 
minutes  we  would  be  above  water.  The 
first  officer  with  his  boat’s  crew  we  had  left 
behind  from  the  first.  The  second  officer 
with  a  lot  of  the  sailors  had  lowered  another 
boat  and  left  the  ship,  and  a  general  scrambling 
seemed  to  be  going  on  as  to  who  should  have 
places  in  the  only  two  remaining  boats  that  I 
saw  on  deck.  The  stem  tackling  of  another  had 
given  way  from  the  weight  of  persons  in  it 
while  it  was  swinging  over  the  side,  and  I  think 
several  must  have  been  lost  with  that.  I  saw 
one  lady  hanging  to  the  bow  tackle  of  it  after 
the  stern  had  broken  loose.  One  of  those  still 
remaining  was  a  large  one,  on  the  quarter  deck 
occupied  by  ladies  and  children,  and  some  few 
gentlemen.  The  other  was  on  the  upper  deck 
forward  and  in  the  possession  of  a  lot  of  firemen. 
Things  were  in  this  condition  at  about  two  hours 
after  the  accident.  Captain  Luce  was  superin¬ 
tending  the  lowering  of  spars  and  yards,  aided 
mostly  by  passengers  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  raft,  and  complaining  that  all  his  officers  and 
men  had  left  him.  Most  of  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  collected  ronnd  the  boat  on  the  quar¬ 
ter  deck,  seemingly  resigned  to  their  fate.  Some 
few  gentlemen  exerting  all  their  powers  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  others  to  work  on  at  the  pumps,  but  all 
to  no  purpose,  the  ship  kept  on  gaining  in  quan¬ 
tity  as  steadily  as  time  progressed.  The  en¬ 
gines  had  stopped  working,  and  I,  seeing  that 
the  chief  engineer,  with  some  of  his  assis¬ 
tants  and  firemen,  had  got  the  forward  boat 
in  the  water,  over  by  the  bow,  under  tbe 
pretence  I  saw  of  working  at  the  canvas  which 
was  hanging  over  the  bow,  so  as  to  sink  it  down 
over  the  leaking  places,  but  seeing,  as  I  thought, 
symtoms  of  their  real  intention  to  get  off  from 
the  ship  without  too  many  in  the  boat,  I  dropped 
myself  down  near  by  them  on  a  small  raft  of 
three  planks  wide  each,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long  and  an  inch  in  thickness,  lashed  together 
with  some  rope  and  four  handspikes,  and  which 
I  had  just  previously  helped  to  lower  into  the 
water  for  the  purpose  of  working  from  about 
the  bow  of  the  ship.  Finding  it  bore  me  up,  I 
shoved  off,  iutending  to  get  alongside  the  engi¬ 
neers’  boat,  but  as  I  shoved  off,  several  firemen 
and  one  or  two  passengers  dropped  down  into 
the  boat, the  engineer  protesting  against  their  do¬ 
ing  so,  and  at  the  same  time  pushed  off  and  pulled 
well  away  from  the  ship,  with  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  persons  in  his  boat,  declaring  to  those 
on  board,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  not 
going  off,  but  would  stiy  by  the  ship  to  the  last. 
At  the  same  time  he  or  those  in  the  boat  with 
him,  continued  to  pull  away  in  what  I  consi¬ 
dered  was  the  direction  6f  the  land,  and  were  in 
a  few  minutes  lost  in  the  fog.  I  now  saw  there 
was  no  probable  chance  for  me  but  to  remain 
where  I  was,  on  my  frail  little  raft,  until  I 
could  see  some  better  chance  after  or  before  the 
ship  went  down.  She  had  now  settled  down  to 
the  wheel-houses.  The  upper  furnaces  had  for 
some  time  been  drowned  out.  People  on  board 
were  doing  nothing  but  firing  signal  guns  of 
distress,  trying  to  get  spars  overboard,  and  tear¬ 
ing  doors  off  the  hinges,  nothing  else  seemed  to 
present  itself,  as  a  means  of  saving  the  lives  of 
some  three  hundred  souls  still  on  board.  I  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  nine  times  now,  and  nearly 
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every  previous  time  have  had  in  charge  one  or 
more  of  my  family  or  near  relatives,  bat  now  I 
thanked  my  God  that  I  had  not  even  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  me  in  this  my  adversity.  I 
tightened  up  my  little  raft  as  well  as  I  could,  so 
as  to  make  it  withstand  the  buffetings  and 
strainings  of  the  heavy  rolling  sea,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  long,  narrow  piece  of  plank  which  I 
tore  up  off  the  others,  using  it  as  a  paddle,  I  kept 
hovering  within  about  200  or  300  yards  of  the 
sinking  ship,  watching  operations  there,  and 
keeping  myself  from  being  drifted  out  of  sight 
so  as  to  have  what  company  there  might  be  left 
on  rafts  like  my  own  after  our  doomed  vessel 
had  sunk  beneath  the  surface.  In  this  position 
I  saw  three  different  small  rafts  like  my  own 
leave  the  ship,  one  of  them  with  three  and  an¬ 
other  with  two  of  the  firemen  standing  erect  on 
them,  the  third  with  the  old  Frenchman  we  had 
already  picked  up,  and,  one  of  the  mess  boys 
of  the  ship  sitting  on  it.  Those  three  rafts 
drifted  close  by  me,  so  near  that  I  was  hailed 
by  one  and  another  of  them  with  the  request  for 
us  all  to  keep  near  together,  to  which  I  as¬ 
sented,  but  told  them  we  had  better  try  and 
keep  by  the  ship  till  she  went  down.  At  this 
time  I  noticed  that  the  large  boat  which  had 
been  on  the  quarter-deck  was  in  the  water  and 
was  being  freighted  pretty  fully  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  with  several  females,  and  a  good  number 
of  males,  and  the  raft  of  spars  was  at  the  same 
time  being  lashed  together  and  several  getting 
on  it.  I  noticed  also  a  couple  of  large,  empty 
water-casks,  lashed  together  with  five  men  on 
them,  apparently  passengers,  leave  the  ship, 
and  drifting  toward  me,  while  within  about  fifty 
yards,  they  capsized  with  the  force  of  a  heavy 
swell  giving  their  living  freight  an  almost  im¬ 
mediate  watery  grave.  Three  of  them,  I  noticed, 
regained  the  top  side  of  the  casks,  only  to  be 
immediately  turned  over  again,  and  the  casks 
separating,  I  saw  no  more  of  them.  My  heart 
sickened  at  so  much  of  immediate  death  and 
still  1  almost  longed  to  have  been  one  of  them, 
for  at  the  same  instant,  and,  as  near  as  I  can 
judge  at  about  4  1-2,  the  ship  began  to  dis¬ 
appear  ;  stem  foremost  she  entered  under  the 
surface,  her  bow  rising  a  little,  as  she  slow¬ 
ly  went  under,  and  I  distinctly  heard  the 
gurgling  and  rushing  sound  of  the  water,  fill¬ 
ing  her  cabins  from  stem  to  stern  as  she  went 
under,  taking,  I  should  think,  from  thirty  sec¬ 
onds  to  a  minute  in  disappearing  with  a  large 
number  of  people  still  upon  her  deck.  Thus 
went  down  the  noble  Arctic,  leaving  nothing 
behind  but  a  mixture  of  fragments  of  the 
wreck,  and  struggling  human  beings.  I  saw 
one  large  half-round  fragment  burst  above  the 
surface,  and  several  of  the  struggling  fellow- 
mortals  get  on  it ;  this  and  the  raft  of  spars 
with  several  on  it,  and  the  boat  full  of  people, 
was  all  that  I  could  distinctly  make  out  as 
being  left  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  the 
ship  went  down  to  windward,  and  the  three 
small  rafts  to  the  leeward  along  with  my  own, 
were  left  to  pass  the  night  now  beginning  to 
close  in  upon,  and  hide  away  from  my  sight,  I 
wish  I  could  say  from  my  memory,  this  dreadful 
day ;  but  such  a  night  of  extreme  melancholy, 
despair,  and  utter  loneliness,  I  hope  I  shall 
never  again  experience.  I  had,  it  is  true,  be¬ 
come  familiarized  with  death,  and  felt  as  if  it 
wonld  be  great  relief  to  go  immediately  like  the 
rest ;  and  for  this  end  I,  with  somewhat  of  sat¬ 


isfaction,  thought  of  the  phial  of  laudanum  in 
my  pocket,  previously  intended  for  a  better 
use,  but  oh,  how  unprepared  was  I  to  see  my 
God,  and  for  my  family’s  sake  how  necessary  I 
felt  it  was  for  me  still  to  live  a  while  longer, 
else  would  I  have  emptied  that  vial  or  rolled 
over  the  side  of  my  plank  most  willingly.  The 
night  was  cold  and  chilly,  the  dense  fog  was  sat¬ 
urating  my  already  wet  clothing.  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  to  the  ankles  in  the  water,  with  the  waves 
every  now  and  then  washing  me  up  above  the 
knees,  no  hope  in  my  mind  of  being  drifted  to 
the  land,  and  in  a  part  of  the  ocean  where  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  a  thick  fog  continually  hangs  over  the 
surface,  precluding  the  hope  of  any  chance  ves¬ 
sel  in  passing  near  us  being  made  aware  of  our 
situation — all  circumstances  seemed  to  say,  it 
is  but  a  question  of  how  long  the  physical  frame 
can  endure  this  perishing  state,  or  how  long  be¬ 
fore  a  more  boisterous  sea  turns  over  or  sepa¬ 
rates  the  slightly-fastened  planks.  Thus  reflect¬ 
ing,  I  offered  up  to  Him  who  ruleth  the  winds 
and  the  waves — to  Him  unto  whom  we  all  flee 
in  our  deepest  distress — a  sincere  petition  for 
mercy,  that  as  1  had  now  been  called  to  account, 
I  might,  notwithstanding  my  unworthiness,  find 
an  acceptance  through  the  merits  of  Him  who 
suffered  for  us,  and  who  stands  ready  to  aid, 
and  who  says,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you — unto  whom  can  we  look.  Oh  1  our 
God!  but  unto  thee? — our  whole  life  is  after 
all  but  as  this  hour,  a  mere  question  of  a  few 
short  days,  and  what  are  all  the  mere  vanities 
transpiring,  during  an  ambitious  and  short  exis¬ 
tence  compared  to  an  assurance  which  maketh 
our  latter  end  a  fearless  one.  Relieved  and 
consoled  by  this  my  last  petition,  I  was  some¬ 
what  calmly  resigning  myself  to  await  my  time 
as  long  as  my  strength  and  power  of  endurance 
could  hold  out,  when  I  discovered  close  by  me, 
a  large,  square  basket,  lined  with  tin,  floating 
lightly  by  me, — one  of  the  steward’s  dish- 
baskets  it  proved  to  be — and  paddling  up  to  it 
I  got  it  onbostrd,  and  with  the  help  of  a  piece  of 
small  rope  I  had  round  my  shoulders,  I  lashed 
it  pretty  firmly  on  the  top  of  the  plank,  thus 
not  only  tending  to  make  my  raft  more  secure, 
but  affording  me  a  comparatively  dry  place  to 
sit  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  with  my  feet  inside, 
forming  a  shelter  for  my  legs  up  as  high  as  my 
knees.  After  getting  this  all  arranged,  and 
while  sitting  watching  the  water  every  now  and 
then  dashing  over  the  top  of  it,  and  becoming 
convinced  that  it  would  soon  be  partly  filled  and 
add  to  my  discomfort,  as  well  as  to  the  weight 
of  the  raft,  I  was  again  surprised  to  hear  a  dis¬ 
tinct  rattle  against  the  side  of  the  raft,  which 
proving  to  be  a  small,  air-tight  tin  can,  a  part 
of  a  set  of  such  used  as  a  life-preserver — I  seized 
hold  of  it  as  an  additional  token  of  the  presence 
of  a  protecting  Providence.  I  cut  out  one  end 
of  it  with  my  pocket-knife,  and  found  it  answer 
the  purpose  of  what  above  anything  else  I  then 
needed — a  bailing-pot — and  by  which  I  was  en¬ 
abled  to  keep  my  little  shelter  clear  of  water ; 
and  so  acceptable  as  a  protection  from  the 
cold,  damp  blast  did  I  find  this  little  willow 
house,  that  I  soon  found  myself  cramped  down 
into  the  inside,  thus  keeping  not  only  my  fedt 
and  legs,  but  the  lower  part  of  my  body  some¬ 
thing  warm.  In  this  sort  of  situation  I  wore 
away  the  tedious  night,  and  the  breaking  dawn, 
relieved  to  my  sight  nothing  but  thick  mist,  the 
unceasing  rolling  waves,  and  my  own  little 


bark,  not  a  vestige  of  all  elec  that  the  night 
closed  upon  was  now  to  be  seen.  About  mid¬ 
day  the  sun  cleared  away  the  mist,  and  the 
heat  of  his  rays  was  truly  grateful,  but  O  how 
desolate  in  its  very  cheerfulness  seemed  the 
prospect  he  thus  unfolded.  Over  the  whole 
broad  expanse  of  waters  not  a  sail  could  be 
seen,  not  a  thing  save  the  figures  of  the  two 
firemen,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  still  stand¬ 
ing  erect,  and  showing  themselves  at  intervals 
as  every  heavy  swell  raised  them  on  its  crest. 

I  had  not  yet  felt  either  hunger  or  thirst,  for 
which  I  was  truly  thankful,  for  I  had  but  a 
handful  of  dry,  broken  crackers  in  my  hat 
which  I  felt  determined  to  save  to  the  last, 
and  of  course  no  water.  I  dreaded  the  craving 
of  either. 

The  day  wore  on  still  clear,  until  about  an 
hour  before  nightfall,  when  the  two  firemen 
(within  hailing  distance  of  whom  I  had  worked 
my  way  again)  discovered  a  ship  under  full  sail 
broadside  toward  us,  but  it  was  with  faint 
hopes  of  success  that  I  hoisted  my  handker¬ 
chief,  tied  to  the  end  of  the  strip  of  wood  I 
used  as  a  paddle,  the  firemen  doing  the  same 
with  a  shorter  piece  of  wood  in  their  posses¬ 
sion.  The  ship  at  one  time  we  noticed  laid 
to,  or  altered  her  course  for  a  moment,  giving 
us  a  hope  that  she  had  discovered  something 
but  the  night  closed  in  again,  and  with  it  all 
hopes  of  a  rescue. 

I  passed  through  this  night  in  a  dozing,  dreary, 
shivering,  half-sensible  sort  of  state,  with  all 
sorts  of  fancies  before  my  drowsy  and  some¬ 
what  disordered  mind,  and  all  sorts  of  pictures 
in  my  wakeful  moments,  both  of  a  pleasing  and 
of  a  revolting  character,  floating  before  me  on 
the  dark  surface  of  the  water.  Now  and  then 
during  the  night  I  fancied  myself  hailed  by  va¬ 
rious  surrounding  parties,  convinced  as  I  was  at 
the  same  time,  that  none  others  were  within 
hailing  distance  but  the  two  firemen.  My  dis¬ 
ordered  fancy,  however,  kept  me  for  more  than 
half  the  night  in  an  agreeable  state  of  excite¬ 
ment,  under  the  firm  belief  that  companies  of 
boats’  crews  were  on  the  search  for  ns,  and  most 
lustily  did  I  answer  every  fancied  or  real  signal. 
The  morning  dawned  again,  and  with  it  a  hor¬ 
rid  scene  of  despair  at  the  gloomy  prospect  of 
the  same  dense,  foggy  atmosphere  now  and  then 
fully  developing  to  view  the  same  two  erect 
figures  dancing  about  on  the  rolling  surf,  and 
in  my  selfish  liberality  I  bargained  with  myself 
that  I  would  endure  still  during  this  day,  see¬ 
ing  that  my  two  companions  were  obliged  to  be 
on  their  feet,  supporting  each  other  in  a  very 
precarious-looking  back-to-back  attitude,  were 
able  still  to  exist.  I  felt  a  little  hungry  this 
morning,  and  eat  half  a  biscuit.  While  warm¬ 
ing  myself  by  about  two  hours’  paddling  up 
toward  them,  during  which  the  fog  partially 
cleared  away,  and  while  close  to  them,  we  all 
became  excited  at  the  sight  of  a  sail  far  to  the 
south,  as  I  thought,  but  broadside  toward  us. 
Like  the  one  on  the  previous  day,  I  had  little 
hope  of  her  coming  much  nearer,  bnt  being  de¬ 
termined  to  leave  no  effort  untried  which  might 
possibly  attract  their  notice,  I  stript  myself, 
and  taking  off  my  shirt,  tied  it  by  the  sleeves 
to  the  end  of  my  paddle,  and  with  my  handker¬ 
chief  on  a  small  strip  of  wood,  tied  on  above  it, 
I  thought  I  had  a  tolerably  conspicuous  signal, 
and  waved  it  to  and  fro  for  more  than  an  hour, 
until  the  ship  was  nearly  out  of  sight— and  just 
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as  I  had  lowered  it  in  utter  hopelessness,  we  all 
descried,  at  the  same  instant,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  another  sail — end  on  to  us— just  en¬ 
tering,  as  it  were,  into  our  grand  amphitheatre 
through  a  cloud  of  mist  that  seemed  to  rise  and 
clear  away  above  the  vessel,  forming  a  grand 
triumphal  archway  around  our  eureka  like  a 
tower  of  promise  in  the  centre.  Feeling  sure, 
at  first  sight,  that  this  one  was  standing  toward 
us,  I  did  not  remain  long  undeceived,  for  she 
began  to  increase  in  size  as  time  slowly  wore 
on,  and  although  she  was  falling  to  leeward  con¬ 
siderably  a.1  she  advanced,  still  I  felt  sure  if  she 
kept  on  the  same  tack,  she  would  undoubtedly 
see  our  signals  before  passing  beyond.  My 
large  signal,  too,  continued  to  drift  me  nearer 
to  her  track,  and  took  me  almost  out  of  sight 
of  my  two  companions.  When  within  about 
two  or  three  miles  of  us,  and  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  she  first  hove  In  sight,  we  were 
relieved  by  her  backing  her  sails,  altering  her 
course,  and  lying-to  for  a  while,  then  hoisting 
a  signal  on  her  spanker-gaff,  she  put  about  and 
bore  away,  on  and  on,  far  in  the  distance,  on  the 
opposite  tack,  until  my  heart  began  to  fail 
again,  doubting  whether  she  was  beating  to 
windward  for  us,  or  had  gone  on  her  way,  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  discovery  and  rescue  of  only  a 
portion  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  within 
range  of  her.  But,  again,  how  light  and  buoy¬ 
ant  was  the  joy  as  she  at  last  put  about,  and 
standing  directly  for  us ;  and  on  and  on  she  ad¬ 
vanced  like  a  saving  angel,  until  we  could  see 
her  noble-looking  hull  distinctly  rise  and  fall 
within  little  over  a  mile  distant  from  us,  when 
she  backed  her  sails  again  and  waited  for  some 
time  in  the  prosecution  of  her  mission  of  mercy, 
no  doubt  relieving  some  of  our  scattering  com¬ 
panions  from  a  like  precarious  state.  Soon  she 
filled  away  again,  and  at  last,  lying  to  close  by 
the  two  firemen,  I  saw  her  boat  lowered  with 
five  men  in  it,  who,  picking  up  the  two  firemen 
in  their  course,  came  dashing  along  direct  for 
my  raft,  and  were  soon  bouncing  alongside.  I 
allowed  myself  to  tumble  aboard  of  them,  un¬ 
able  physically  to  adopt  anything  of  a  graceful 
action,  and  morally  overpowered  with  gratitude 
to  God  and  to  those  his  instruments.  I  remain¬ 
ed  speechless  until  I  got  on  board  the  ship.  Be¬ 
fore  getting  on  board,  however,  the  boat  went 
away  off  some  distance  to  windward,  and  pick¬ 
ed  up  the  three  other  firemen,  whom  I  had  seen 
leave  the  Arctic,  but  who  had  been  ever  since 
out  of  view.  We  all  got  huddled  upon  the  deck 
somehow,  although  rather  awkwardly,  and  mak¬ 
ing  ray  way  down  to  her  neat,  little  cabin  as 
well  08  my  stiff  feet  and  legs  would  allow,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  paying  my  respects  to 
Captain  John  Russell,  and  found  myself  on 
board  the  ship  Cambria,  of  Greenock,  bound 
from  Glasgow  to  Quebec.  Captain  Russell,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot 
land,  and  his  very  kind  and  attentive  lady,  Mr. 
Sutherland  of  Caithnesshire,  In  Scotland,  Mr. 
John  McNaught,  and  several  of  the  passengers 
of  the  steerage  paid  us  every  attention  that  I 
could  have  desired ;  Captain  Russell  giving  me 
up  the  berth  which  he  had  been  using  himself, 
and  patting  everything  on  board  in  requisition 
that  might  tend  in  the  least  to  relieve  and  make 
us  comfortable.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  old  Frenchman  whom  we  had  picked  up 
from  the  Vesta  was  our  good  genius  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  Being  directly  in  the  track  of  the  ap¬ 


proaching  Cambria,  he  was  picked  up  by  the 
second  mate  of  the  Cambria,  Mr.  Ross,  jumping 
overboard  with  a  line,  and  seizing  hold  of  the 
old  man,  they  were  both  pulled  on  board,  and 
the  rescued  Frenchman,  in  the  beet  English  he 
could  muster,  made  Captain  Russell  aware  that 
others  were  near,  who  then  went  to  the  mast¬ 
head  and,  with  his  glass,  made  out  the  other 
four  pieces  of  wreck  which  we  were  all  on,  and 
making  his  long  tack  to  windward,  came  back 
in  the  midst  of  us,  picking  up  first,  from  that 
half  round  piece  of  wreck  that  I  saw  burst 
above  the  surface  at  the  time  of  the  ship  going 
under.  Captain  Luce,  Mr.  George  F.  Allen  of 
the  Novelty  Works,  and  a  young  German,  a 
passenger  on  the  Arctic,  by  the  name  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Kaye.  They,  along  with  eight  others  of 
those  who  went  down  with  the  ship,  had  gained 
this  piece  of  wreck,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
segment  of  one  of  the  paddle-boxes  ;  and  sin¬ 
gular,  it  seems  that  Captain  Luce,  who  had 
stuck  by  his  sinking  ship  to  the  last  minute, 
was  thus  saved  at  last  on  the  very  boards  which, 
as  commander,  were  hip  post  of  duty.  The 
same  thing,  however,  had  caused  the  death  of 
an  interesting  son,  by  striking  or  falling  on  him 
as  it  burst  above  water.  The  eight  others  who 
bad  gained  it  with  them,  had  from  time  to  time 
perished  on  it,  and  Mr.  Kaye  was  on  the  point 
of  making  the  ninth  when  the  Cambria  hove  in 
sight.  He  had  become  almost  a  lunatic  from 
extreme  thirst,  from  eating  biscuit  soaked  in 
sea  water,  and  attempting  to  quench  it  by  blood 
sucked  from  veins  of  his  arm  opened  with  his 
penknife,  and  attempting  to  drown  himself  sev¬ 
eral  times.  He  had  been  prevented  by  Captain 
Luce  and  Mr.  Allen,  until  longer  endurance 
seemed  impossible  with  him,  when  the  Cambria 
appeared.  Mr.  Allen,  too,  although  saved  him¬ 
self,  had  too  much  reason  to  fear  the  loss  of  his 
wife  and  several  other  relatives  who  were  on 
board  with  him,  and  whom  he  saw  placed  on  the 
raft  of  spars  before  the  ship  went  under.  I 
found  those  three  my  companions  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Cambria,  and  being  attended  to  like  my¬ 
self.  The  old  Frenchman  and  the  five  firemen 
were  comfortably  quartered  away  in  the  fore¬ 
castle,  all  suffering  much  ;  and  the  old  man  hav¬ 
ing  lost  his  “  compagnon  dc  voyage,”  the  mess 
boy,  who  held  out  as  long  as  he  could,  but  finally 
rolled  overboard. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  we  all  began  to 
get  round  and  feel  pretty  well  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  severe  pains  in  our  feet,  which  con¬ 
tinue  with  very  little  intermission,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  most  congenial  to  our  feelings 
that  through  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Walker,  we 
have  the  daily  opportunity  of  rendering  praises 
and  thanksgiving  to  a  gracious  God  for  his 
mercy  and  goodness  toward  us. 

Captain  Russell  feels  the  circumstance  of  his 
instrumentality  in  the  matter  with  great  grati¬ 
fication  on  account  of  Captain  Nye,  of  the  Col¬ 
lins  steamer  Pacific,  having  some  years  ago  run 
great  risk  in  saving  him  and  his  crew  from  off 
the  sinking  Jessie  Stevens  in  a  severe  gale  on 
the  Atlantic. 


Thk  Salem  Gazette  reports  that  a  letter  from 
Puget’s  Sound  by  the  last  Pacific  mail,  states 
that  a  fleet  of  five  French  and  four  English  men- 
of-war,  were  at  Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island,  in 
the  early  part  of  September.  They  were  prob¬ 
ably  watching  for  Russian  ships-of-war  and 
commerce. 


THB  ANCIEIVT  DELUGE; 

A.RD  THE  BIRTH  OF  THB  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 

[The  fbnoving  ingenious  speculations  on  a  sublime 
subject  are  furnished  hj  a  correspondent  of  the  National 
Intelligencer.  The  article  certainly  has  a  good  deal  of  In¬ 
terest,  whaterer  may  be  thought  ef  the  probshle  truth  of 
the  theory.]  _ 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^Your  correspondent  S\i»- 
aex  has  been  pleased  to  notice  some  remarks  of 
mine  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  deluge,  de¬ 
rived  from  natural  eausea,  and  that  these 
causes  could  not  be  “by  the  uprising  of  the 
Western  Continent  from  the  waters  which  had 
hitherto  covered  it.”  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  ehangea  manifested  on  the  surface  of  our 
earth  have  been  caused  by  natural  meana  ;  all 
eertea  from  the  mandate  and  permission  of  the 
great  Creator, 

According  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  eauae 
of  the  deluge — namely,  the  immoral  state  of 
mankind— the  Almighty  Father  would  no  longer 
suffer  such  vieea  to  prevail.  One  family  alone 
met  his  favorable  notice,  and  that  family  was 
provided  with  the  means  of  preservation,  and 
for  the  re-peopling  of  the  world.  His  all-pene- 
trating  eye  fesresaw  the  renovation  of  humanity 
and  the  glory  of  the  future  in  the  moral  reno- 
[  vation  of  mankind,  and  designed  by  this  sub¬ 
merging  of  earth  its  renovation  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  for  the  abode  of  his  intelligent  creation  ; 
and  thus  he  caused  a  new  continent  to  rise  to 
execute  his  sentence,  and  commissioned  the  in¬ 
ternal  firea  of  earth  to  action  in  conjunction 
with  the  waters.  Before  the  flood  the  seas  were 
in  their  magnitude  quieacent  and  procreant  of 
their  inhabitants ;  strata  after  strata  was  form¬ 
ed,  perished,  and  their  relics  petrified;  thus 
preparing  for  some  new  development.  When 
“  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 
up  ”  by  the  action  of  the  internal  fires,  there 
arose  the  new  creation,  the  Western  Continent, 
and  effected  the  design  of  Deity.  By  the  action 
of  these  internal  fires  these  solid  foundations  of 
the  deep  were  elevated,  to  be  the  abode  of  ani¬ 
mals  ;  these  relica  were  projected  far  above  the 
depths  where  they  had  long  reposed,  and  crown¬ 
ed  the  summits  of  our  hills  and  mountains.  At 
the  creation  the  Eaatern  Continent  only  was 
raised  above  the  waters. 

The  rising  of  the  American  or  Western  Con¬ 
tinent  was,  as  before  stated,  the  effect  of  internal 
fires.  The  fountains  here  of  the  great  deep 
being  broken  up,  the  waters  must  have  retired 
in  great  agitation  to  the  east  and  west,  from  the 
sides  of  the  rising  continent  The  length  of 
America  being  nearly  from  north  to  south,  from 
the  eastern  side  the  waters  would  be  rolled  to 
Europe  and  Africa,  and  from  the  western  side 
they  would  be  driven  to  Aaia.  South  America, 
extending  farther  to  the  east  than  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  would  give  the  current  which  was  to  over¬ 
spread  the  entire  continent,  a  direction  to  the 
north-east.  This  current  bore  with  violence  the 
shells  and  fishes  of  the  ocean  to  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  Europe,  and  the  vegetables  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Africa  to  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia. 
There  the  current  was  met  by  that  which  flowed 
to  the  west  from  the  western  coast  of  America. 
Here  each  current  was  stopped  in  its  destruc¬ 
tive  career  by  opposing  each  other,  and  thus 
immense  deposites  were  made.  This  rush  of 
water,  with  the  flaming  ocean  beneath,  gene¬ 
rated  an  immense  evaporation.  The  winds, 
which  before  this  moved  from  east  to  west  round 
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the  globe,  were  suddenly  obstructed  by  the 
towering  burning  mountains.  They  rolled  back 
as  if  astonished  at  the  new  phenomenon,  laden 
with  the  vapors  of  a  boiling  ocean.  The  clouds, 
in  their  sublime  evolutions,  moved  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  waters  to  the  east  and  west  from 
America,  met  in  awful  array  over  the  Old 
World.  There  they  discharged  their  burdens 
— there  the  vapor  condensed ;  and  no  language 
could  be  more  expressive  of  the  dreadful  tor¬ 
rents  that  then  descended  than  that  which  was 
dictated  by  Moses,  that  “  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  opened.”  “  Forty  days  were  these  vapors 
descending ;  and  the  waters  prevailed  exceed- 
ingly  upon  the  earth,  and  all  the  high  hills  that 
were  under  the  high  heaveps  were  covered.” 
And  the  rain  ceased.  But  one  hundred  and  fifty 
times  did  the  earth  revolve  in  her  cumbrous 
mantle  before  the  waters  retired  to  the  caverns 
from  whence  our  continent  arose.  “  And  God 
made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and  the 
waters  assuaged.” 

Here  the  Almighty  made  use  of  natural 
means  to  assuage  the  waters.  The  winds  blew 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  courses  in  which 
the  waves  and  clouds  had  moved,  when  sent 
with  overwhelming  ruin  to  that  guilty  land. 
While  the  waves  and  clouds  were  executing 
their  commission  the  atmosphere  there  became 
cold,  damp,  and  dense  ;  while  on  the  American 
continent  the  air  was  in  a  great  degree  rarified 
by  heat  from  the  flaming  abyss  within,  and  from 
the  burning  mountains  without.  It  is  as  natural 
for  the  colder  atmosphere  to  flow  to  warmer  re¬ 
gions  as  for  water  to  descend  an  inclined  plane. 
The  current  of  air  towards  this  continent  has¬ 
tened  the  return  of  the  waters. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect  on  the 
situation  of  this  new-born  continent,  and  the 
state  of  the  waters  when  they  returned  from 
completing  the  work  of  divine  justice  on  a  guil¬ 
ty  world.  There  they  were  accumulated  up¬ 
wards  of  four  miles  in  height,  to  cover  the 
highest  mountains  in  Asia ;  here  there  were 
cavities  of  equal  extent  with  our  continent,  and 
of  a  depth  equal  to  the  height  of  our  mountains, 
burning  and  literally  thirsting  for  the  returning 
waves.  The  waters  rolled  back  as  in  triumph, 
accelerated  by  the  passing  winds  and  loaded 
with  the  spoils  of  a  conquered  world.  The  huge 
frame  of  the  elephant,  the  mammoth,  the  nume¬ 
rous  species  of  animals  which  had  revelled  on 
the  plains  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  borne  on 
the  same  surge  with  wretched  fallen  man,  for 
whose  sake  all  nature  mourned,  together  with 
the  carcases  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  all 
were  brought  as  trophies  of  victory  to  fertilize 
our  shores.  The  vegetables  and  seeds  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  were  also  brought  to  adorn 
our  youthful  world. 

From  the  southern  extremity  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  as  far  north  as  the  Alleghany  and  Stony 
Mountains  extend,  were  naked  burning  rocks, 
in  some  places  towering  above  the  clouds,  rest- 
iug  on  fragments  of  broken  rocks,  pendant  over 
caverns  deeper  than  the  mortal  eye  can  fathom ; 
in  some  places  the  foundations  of  mountains 
sinking  beneath  cumbrous  loads  which  plunge 
to  lasting  oblivion  in  the  gloomy  abyss  which 
is  open  to  receive  them.  Thus  sunk  the  exten¬ 
sive  range  whose  highest  summits  now  are  seen 
in  the  clusters  of  islands  between  the  Americas. 
The  waves,  returning  in  mountainous  heights, 
were  borne  far  over  the  lands,  and  dashed 


against  the  sides  of  the  lofty  mountains.  The 
steam  issuing  from  the  caverns  and  the  rocks 
supporting  the  continent  prevented  the  waters 
from  sinking  suddenly  into  the  veins  and  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  earth ;  and  in  surge  after  surge  they 
rolled  over  our  plains.  The  fleshy  parts  of  the 
numerous  species  of  animals  which  were  brought 
from  the  Old  World  were  dissolved,  or  tom 
from  the  solids,  which  were  scattered  along  our 
shores,  and  even  over  our  highest  plains.  The 
muscular  parts  of  the  larger  species,  as  the 
mammoth,  whale,  etc.,  no  longer  bound  the 
bones  together,  though  in  some  places  the  bones 
of  such  animals  have  been  found  nearly  entire. 
The  smaller  species,  and  even  some  of  those 
whose  magnitude  almost  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
human  conception,  were  broken  against  the 
naked  cliffs,  and  in  detached  pieces  were  de¬ 
posited  in  innumerable  places  in  the  New  World* 
Hence  we  have  the  cause  of  the  individual 
bones  of  the  elephant,  and  of  the  numerous  spe¬ 
cies  which  inhabited  the  Old  World,  mingled 
with  those  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  being 
found  along  our  shores  and  buried  beneath  our 
alluvion,  many  hundred  miles  from  the  present 
bounds  of  ocean.  But  I  forbear  further  remarks, 
Messrs.  Editors,  on  this  interesting  subject,  hop¬ 
ing  that  Sussex  will  be  satisfied  with  this  expose, 
confirmatory  of  what  was  before  remarked. 

Roeekt  Minus. 

Washington. 

- - 

SUBTEKRANEAIV  WATERS. 

[Robdit  Miu^,  engraver  and  architect  at  Washington, 
writes  as  foUows  to  the  editors  of  the  National  Intdli- 
gmeer.]  — 

Messts  Editors, — Your  paper  of  to-day  (12) 
contains  an  interesting  article  from  the  St.  Louis 
Democrat  on  the  progress  made  by  Mr.  Belcher, 
of  that  city,  in  ^\s  Artesian  operations  in  search 
of  the  “fountain  of  waters;"  and,  after  a 
labor  of  six  years,  and  searching  a  depth  of 
2,200  feet,  (the  greatest  on  record,)  he  has 
failed  yet  in  accomplishing  his  wishes.  The 
facts  he  relates  in  the  course  of  his  operations, 
confirm  the  opinions  I  have  long  entertained, 
that  the  whole  of  this  prairie  country  was 
covered  by  the  ocean,  which  was  driven  out  by 
the  deposits  of  the  debris  washed  from  the  side 
of  the  mountains.  The  ocean  once  rolled  its 
waves  over  all  this  region  of  country.  The 
Rocky  Mountains  then  were  sunk  below  the 
waters,  at  the  period  before  the  flood  described 
by  the  Jewish  lawgiver;  and  this . catastrophe 
was  the  result  of  the  rising  of  our  continent, 
which  swept  the  waves  of  the  ocean  upon  the 
Eastern  continent,  and  involved  all  that  region 
of  country  in  a  flood.  “  At  the  depth  of  700 
feet,”  says  Mr.  Belcher,  “  a  vein  of  salt  water 
was  struck,  and  at  1,600  an  immense  vein  of 
sulphur  water  burst  forth,  which  has  been  run¬ 
ning  ever  since  in  a  stream  from  the  mouth  of 
the  well.”  This  sulphur  water  is  probably  the 
only  running  stream  that  will  be  met  with,  as 
it  flows  from  the  caverns  of  the  mountains, 
formed  by  the  action  of  internal  fires,  evidence 
of  which  is  observable  in  these  mountains. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dampen  the  hopes  of  Mr.  B. 
in  searching  for  fresh  springs  of  water;  he 
may  be  successful.  His  persevering  efforts  will 
prove  a  gain  to  science,  and  tend  to  develop 
some  important  geological  facts. 

A  similar  effort  to  obtain  water  has  been  for 
some  years  made  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  I  believe  the  boring  is  still  continued.  In 


some  papers  of  mine  which  you  published, 
Messrs.  Editors,  in  1849,  on  the  subject  of 
“  water-works  ”  for  our  metropolis,  I  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  notice  the  effort  of  the  citizens  of 
Charleston  to  obtain  water  by  the  Artesian  pro¬ 
cess,  and  expressed  my  doubts  of  success,  from 
the  fact  that  the  site  of  Charleston  is  in  the 
alluvial  region,  where  no  primitive  springs 
can  be  reached  or  tapped,  and  therefore  no 
dependence  could  be  placed  upon  procuring  a 
permanent  supply  of  pure  water  by  this  means. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Councils 
of  Charleston  to  a  more  certain  source  of  sup¬ 
ply,  from  the  abundant  waters  of  the  Santee 
river,  we  of  its  mountain  streams,  discharging 
near  tnlfUity.  By  an  analysis  of  its  water  by 
one  of  its  own  citizens  (Dr.  Shepherd),  its 
purity  is  unquestionable,  and  superior  to  that 
found  even  in  our  northern  and  eastern  cities. 
But  I  am  intruding  on  your  columns,  and  will 
close. 

- >—•>-« - 

THE  MASTODONS  OE  NEW  YORK. 

A  STATEMENT  in  this  paper  copied  from  the 
Albany  Register,  of  the  26th,  and  purporting 
to  come  from  an  authentic  source,  to  the  effect 
that  the  bones  of  a  mastodon  had  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  a  spot  near  Poughkeepsie,  and  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph,  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  their  recon¬ 
struction,  needs  some  correction  to  agree  with 
the  facts  on  which  the  story  was  founded.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  this : — 

Some  two  weeks  ago,  some  laborers,  in  dig¬ 
ging,  three  miles  east  of  Poughkeepsie,  acci¬ 
dentally  disinterred  a  large  bone,  which  was 
decided  to  be  one  of  the  vertebra;  of  a  mastodon. 
A  scientific  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the 
discovery,  desired  to  continue  these  examina¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  obtain  the  complete  skeleton, 
but  was  prevented  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
filling  up  of  the  trench  with  water,  the  ground 
in  that  nelgborhood  being  very  marshy.  An 
expenditure  of  four  hundred  dollars  would  be 
necessary  to  drain  the  land  sufficiently  to  allow 
of  further  operations.  When  that  sum  shall 
be  raised.  Professor  Morse  has  volunteered  his 
valuable  assistance  in  disintering  and  putting 
together  the  remains  of  the  Poughkeepsie  me¬ 
gatherium,  if  any  such  creature  should  turn  up. 
That  the  prosecution  of  the  excavation  will 
reward  the  explorer  for  his  expense  and  trouble 
is  more  than  possible. 

The  region  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
above  the  highlands,  appears  to  have  been  a  fa¬ 
vorite  locality  for  these  gigantic  quadrupeds. 
Indeed,  it  was  here  that  the  first  evidences  of 
the  existence  of  their  remains  on  this  continent 
were  procured.  Godman,  the  late  American 
naturalist,  informs  us,  that  as  early  as  1712,  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Mather  to  Dr.  Woodward  was 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
announcing  that  some  teeth  and  bones  of  mon¬ 
strous  size  had  been  discovered  at  Albany ;  and 
in  1801,  eighty-nine  years  afterwards,  the  first 
skeleton  known  in  modern  times  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  animal  was  disentombed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hudsos,  about  eighty  miles  below. 

Rembrandt  Peale  has  written  a  minute  ac¬ 
count  of  the  exertions  of  his  father  and  himselt, 
in  a  transaction  interesting  to  the  scientific 
world.  A  German  farmer,  in  1799,  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  Newburgh,  while  digging  a  marl 
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pit,  came  upon  a  number  of  bones,  which,  on 
account  of  their  remarkable  size,  he  preserved 
in  his  garret  or  granary,  where  they  were  some¬ 
times  visited  by  the  curious.  Fortunately,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Peale  was  able  to  buy  these  fragments, 
which  went  a  good  way  towards  constituting  an 
entire  skeleton.  For  three  months  the  father 
and  son,  with  numerous  workmen  and  expensive 
machinery,  patiently  pursued  their  excavations 
over  an  area  of  many  square  miles.  Sometimes 
two  hundred  laborers*  were  employed  simulta¬ 
neously.  The  narrative  of  the  excitements  and 
the  discouragements  incident  to  their  toils  is  of 
deep  interest,  but  too  detailed  for  extended 
quotation.  When  their  success  was  finally 
crowned  by  the  long-sought  and  long-deferred 
discovery  of  the  enormous  under-jaw,  “  the  un¬ 
conscious  woods,”  says  Rembrandt  Peale,  “ech¬ 
oed  with  repeated  huzzahs,  which  could  not  have 
been  more  animated  if  every  tree  had  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  joy.  ‘  Gracious  God,  what  a  jaw ! 
How  many  animals  have  been  crushed  by  it !  ’ 
was  the  exclamation  of  all.  A  fresh  supply  of 
grog  went  round,  and  the  hearty  fellows,  cov¬ 
ered  with  mud,  continued  the  search  with  in¬ 
creasing  vigor.”  Thus  terminated  this  strange 
and  laborious  campaign  of  three  months.  “Our 
venerable  relics,”  says  the  narrator,  “  were 
carefully  packed  up  in  distinct  cases,  and,  load¬ 
ing  two  wagons  with  them,  we  bade  adieu  to 
the  valleys  and  stupendous  mountains  of  Sha- 
wangunk.”  From  the  bones  thus  obtained, 
two  skeletons,  nearly  perfect,  were  framed,  the 
summit  of  the  head  and  the  end  of  the  tail  in 
each  case  being  the  only  deficiencies. 

There  is.  therefore,  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
similar  result  might  attend  further  experiments 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  All  that  is  wanting,  probably,  is  a, 
subscription  for  the  small  amount  which  we 
have  mentioned  to  add  another  to  the  scant  col¬ 
lection  now  existing  of  these  memorials  of  an 
age  anterior  to  the  periods  of  authentic  his¬ 
tory.  But  if  there  be  not  scientific  enthusiasm 
and  enterprise  enough  to  accomplish  the  under¬ 
taking,  we  may  presume  it  will  prove  an  invit¬ 
ing  speculation  to  the  showman. — J\''.  V.  Eve. 
Pott. 


From  the  Neu>  York  Independent. 

SOLiOinON’S  SONG. 

Nothixo  can  be  more  delicate  and  beautiful 
than  the  Song  of  Songs,  when  properly  trans¬ 
lated.  The  son  of  David  must  not  be  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  singular  blunders  of  incom¬ 
petent  translators,  who,  whatever  else  they  may 
have  been,  were  neither  poets  nor  oriental 
scholars.  Men  that  could  not  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  descriptions  of  the  dress  and  of 
the  naked  person,  surely  could  not  be  expected 
to  do  justice  to  a  highly  imaginative  allegoric 
poem.  It  is  not  intended  to  deny,  that  even 
with  these  disadvantages,  the  poem  may  possess 
high  charms  to  a  mind  sufficiently  elevated  to 
ignore  the  defects  of  the  translation,  and  to 
look  through  to  the  higher  spiritual  beauties 
of  the  poem  itself.  The  experience  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Edwards  and  others  is  sufficient  evidence 
that,  in  spite  of  the  worst  endeavors  of  our 
English  translators,  the  poem  is  not  entirely 
spoiled,  although,  to  a  majority  of  common 
readers,  it  may  seem  to  be  of  no  religious 
value. 

Pe^rhaps  a  majority  of  common  readers  would 


feel  incredulous  on  hearing  that  this  was  de¬ 
signed  for  a  spiritual  allegory.  The  question 
would  occur  to  them,  whether  it  was  probable 
that  Solomon  had  any  such  idea,  or  whether 
this  was  an  after-thought,  a  theological  inven¬ 
tion.  Such  incredulity,  however,  is  groundless. 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  oriental  literature 
than  to  present  high  religious  emotion  under 
allegoric  forms.  “  The  Sufi  sect,”  says  Prof. 
Stowe,  “  have  a  large  and  regularly  constructed 
lexicon,  the  very  purpose  of  which  is  to  give 
the  allegoric  meaning  of  the  words  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  poetry  of  this  kind.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  specimens : — 


Wine, 

Devotion. 

Sleep, 

•  Meditation. 

Perfume, 

•  Religious  hope. 

Kiss, 

•  Pious  Rapture. 

Beauty, 

>  Perfections  of  God. 

Tresses, 

•  Glory  of  God. 

Lips, 

•  Mysteries  of  God. 

Ebriety, 

Religious  ardor.” 

Now  let  an  Oriental,  with  such  uses  of  lan¬ 
guage  familiar  to  his  mind  from  childhood,  take 
up  a  poem  opening  thus  : — 

*^Let  him  kisR  me  with  the  kisses  of  his  mouthy 
For  his  love  U  better  than  wine,” 

and  he  would  say  at  once,  this  is  a  religious 
poem,  and  the  subject  relates  to  the  rapture  of 
communion  with  God. 

That  this  usage  was  very  ancient,  and  famil¬ 
iar  to  the  Scripture  poets,  is  well  known.  Adam 
and  Eve  were  regarded  by  St.  Paul  as  well- 
known  types  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  an  idea 
far  more  familiar  to  the  Oriental  Church  in 
that  day  than  to  the  Oacidental  in  our  own. 
When  God  entered  into  covenant  with  Israel  at 
Sinai,  he  employed  all  the  language  appriate  to 
the  marriage  relation.  The  nation  is  the  virgin 
daughter  of  Israel.  She  is  espoused  to  God. 
He  is  her  husband.  Idolatry  is  everywhere 
spoken  of  as  adultery  ;  and  he  proclaims  him¬ 
self  a.  jealous  God. 

All  these  uses  of  language  Solomon  was  fam¬ 
iliar  with.  And  there  were  odes  of  his  royal 
father  where  this  style  of  illustration  w'as  elab¬ 
orately  worked  up ;  for  instance,  the  forty-fifth 
Psalm.  No  one  doubts  that  David  intended  to 
write  of  Messiah  when  he  says : — 

“  I  speak  of  the  things  which  I  have  made 
touching  the  King." 

Yet  here  he  describes  one  “  fairer  than  the 
children  of  men,”  “  all  whose  garments  smell 
of  myrrh  and  aloes  and  cassia,”  and  describes 
bis  glorious  espousal  to  a  queen  who  is  “  all 
glorious  within,”  and  her  clothing  of  “  wrought 
gold  ”  richly  embroidered.  If,  then,  Solomon 
desired  to  express  some  of  his  more  subtle  and 
recondite  imaginings  in  regard  to  Messiah  and 
the  Church,  (and  these  were  central  thoughts  in 
the  old  Hebrew  mind,)  nothing  would  be  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  do  it  in  this  cus¬ 
tomary  allegoric  form.  That  Solomon  had  such 
thoughts  who  can  doubt  ?  Did  not  the  grand 
problem  of  human  life  agitate  his  soul  to  its 
profoundest  depths?  Bad  he  not  the  same 
searchings  of  spirit  that  David  had  as  to  what 
or  what  manner  of  times  the  Spirit  indicated 
when  he  spoke  of  the  sufierings  of  Messiah  and 
the  glory  that  should  follow'  ? 

And  was  it  not  a  most  fascinating  mystery  to 
him  how  the  Church  (by  which  he  of  course 
would  understand  the  Jewish  nation)  came  to 
be  in  such  a  stnange  career  as  to  that  which  had 
been  her’s  thus  far  on  earth,  and  in  what  way 
she  should  work  out  its  triumphant  consum¬ 
mation? 


But,  if  we  look  at  the  form,  we  find  tl^  it 
is  almost  altogether  confined  to  the  fortunes  of 
two  persons — Shclomoh,  signifying  the  peaceful, 
and  Shulamith,  the  feminine  form  of  the  same 
name,  a  rustic  shepherdess,  who  becomes  his 
bride.  What  more  natural  than  this  to  repre¬ 
sent  Christ,  the  prince  of  peace,  and  his  re¬ 
deemed  bride  ? 

The  question  that  heathen  nations  would 
naturally  urge  against  Israel  would  be,  that  if 
she  were  espoused  to  the  true  God,  how  could 
it  be  accounted  for  that  she  had  been  in  such  an 
inferior  situation :  Four  hundred  years  in  bond¬ 
age  in  Egypt,  and  five  hundred  years  shut  up  in 
Canaan  and  harassed  by  constant  invasions  of 
surrounding  natio^  of,  ancient  renown.  Why 
should  the  peculiA^ople  of  God  be  so  much 
less  prosperous^roan  Egppt,  Assyria,  Tyre, 
Edom,  and  all  the  East?  It  was  a  question,  a 
a  real  J|8'estion,  and  a  great  question,  and  one 
just  sffhed  to  excite  to  the  utmost  the  energies 
of  such  a  mind  as  Solomon’s. 

How  natural,  then,  to  let  the  poem  open  by 
bringing  the  Church  before  us  in  the  person  of 
a  shepherdess,  humble,  rural,  driveu  out  from 
her  own  patrimony,  and  forced  to  keep  a  vine¬ 
yard  not  her  own. 

^Eye  me  not,  because  I  am  dark, 

Becau.se  the  suu  hath  looked  upon  me, 

My  mother’i*  aous  envied  me  ; 

They  set  me  to  kei^p  the  vineyarda, 

But  my  vineyard,  that  which  ia  my  otm, 

I  have  not  kept  it.” 

This  resembles  the  confession  ascribed  by  Paul 
to  the  whole  Israel  of  God  on  earth,  that  they 
were  strangers  and  sojourners  on  earth,  and 
that  they  sought  a  heavenly  fatherland.  Hence 
the  astonishment  that  such  a  royal  prince  as 
Shelomoh  should  stoop  to  solicit  her  affection. 
Hence  her  touching  expressions  of  lowliness 
and  self-depreciation,  and  her  rapturous  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  noble  traits.  Hence  her  fears  of 
losing  him,  and  the  anxious  solicitude,  the  rest¬ 
lessness,  and  dreamy  uncertainty  that  breathe 
through  all  her  language  while  separated  from 
him. 

Some  commentators  think  that  in  certain  parts 
of  the  poem  she  is  represented  as  asleep  and 
dreaming.  And  what  conception  could  more 
exquisitely  portray  the  present  dreum-life  of 
the  Church  on  earth,  severed  from  her  Lord,  and 
yearning  for  his  return  ? 

Take  the  following  as  a  specimen,  translated 
by  Professor  C.  R  Stowe : — 

”  Shelomoh,  both  at  the  commencement  and  at  the 
close  of  the  dream,  charges  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem 
not  to  awaken  her. 

Shelomoh. — I  charge  yon,  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
By  'he  gazeUes  and  fawns  of  the  field, 

That  ye  disturb  her  not, 

That  ye  wake  her  not, 

Till  she  please. 

SHTLAMmi,  {atUep  and  dreaminp)— The  voice  of  my  be¬ 
loved  1 

Ix> !  he  comes, 

Leaping  over  ^e  mountains. 

Bounding  over  the  hills.* 

As  a  gaselle  is  my  beloved. 

As  a  fleeting  fawn. 

Lo  I  there  he  stands 
Beyond  the  wall. 

He  looks  through  the  lattice-work  ; 

He  glances  at  the  window  ; 

My  beloved  speaks, 

He  speaks  to  me  : 

*  .^se,  my  love, 

Arise,  my  fair  one. 

Come  I 

For  see  the  winter  is  past. 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone  ; 

The  flowers  are  seen  in  the  ground, 

The  time  of  song  is  come. 

The  voice  of  the  turtle-dove 
Is  heard  in  our  land  ; 

The  fig-tree  is  sweetening 
Her  green  figs  ; 

The  blossoming  vine 
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^  Sends  forth  its  fragrance.  i 

Arise,  my  lore  ; 

Arise,  my  &ir  one  1 
Come  1 

My  dore  is  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,t 
In  the  hiding-place  of  the  precipice. 

Let  me  see  thy  form  ; 

Let  me  hear  thy  voice  ; 

For  thy  voice  is  sweet. 

For  thy  form  is  beautiful.  ’ 

Catch  for  me  the  foxes, ^ 

The  Httie  foxes 
Which  destroy  the  vines, 

While  the  vineyard  is  in  blossom. 

My  beloved  is  mine  and  I  am  his, 

He  is  feeding  his  flock  among  the  wild  flowers 
When  the  day  breathes  cool, 

And  the  shadows  grow  long,  , 

Return,  O  my  beloved  ; 

Bound  like  the  gazelle,  like  the  fleeting  fawn,  ^ 
Over  the  mountains  which  separate  us. 

By  night  upon  my  couch. f 
1  seek  him  whom  my  soul  lovetfa  ; 

I  seek  him  and  find  him  not. 

I  will  arise,  now,  *  ^ 

1  will  go  around  the  ciiyi 
In  the  streets  and  in  the  hquares, 

And  seek  him  whom  my  soul  loveth. 

I  seek  him  and  And  him  not ; 

The  watchmen  met  me, 

Who  patrol  the  city  ; 

Saw  ye  him  whom  my  soul  loveth?  ^ 

Scarcely  had  I  passed  them~ 

I  found  him  wlmm  my  soul  loveth : 

I  took  bold  of  him, 

I  would  not  let  him  go, 

Till  I  brought  him 

To  the  house  of  my  mother, 

To  the  chamber  of  her  that  bare  me. 

charge  you,  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

^  the  gaielles  and  the  iawns  of  the  field, 

Thmi  ye  disturb  her  not, 

That  ye  awaken  her  not, 

Till  she  please.” 

Without  descending  to  details,  it  seems  to  us 
that  in  this  poem  Solomon  shadows  forth  under 
higher  allegoric  forms  the  grand  solution  of  the 
mediatorial  enigma.  The  Church  is  indeed  in 
a  depressed  and  serrile  condition.  Her  home 
is  not* here.  Her  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
But  lowly  as  she  seems,  an  infinite  Redeemer 
has  stooped  to  espouse  her  to  himself.  She  is 
separated  from  him  now  in  the  night-watches 
of  time.  Bat  the  morning  will  dawn  when,  on 
heights  higher  than  Lebtmon  and  Hermon.  he 
will  espouse  her  to  himself,  joint-heir  of  all 
things 

Some  such  view  of  this  poem  seems  necessary 
to  complete  our  conception  of  Solomon’s  cha¬ 
racter.  Without  this  he  is  seen  under  great  dis¬ 
advantage.  His  influence  is  injured.  His  trans¬ 
gressions  are  seen  more  prominently  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  His  piety,  his  real  spirituality  is 
thrown  into  the  shade.  He  leaves  thus  a  de¬ 
pressing  cfifect  on  the  mind  of  the  Church.  We 
want  to  see  more  of  him  as  reclaimed.  We  want 
to  see  the  outcome  of  those  extraordinary  en¬ 
dowments,  when  finally  matured,  and  made 
heavenly  by  restored  communion  with  God. 

And  here  we  have  our  wish.  In  this  book,  if 
we  may  conceive  of  it  as  written  after  Proverbs, 
after  Ecclesiastes,  as  being  the  richest,  ripest, 
most  mellow  result  of  his  sanctified  genius,  we 
have  what  we  want  An  earlier  date  is  less 
congenial  to  the  supposition  of  its  spiritual,  al¬ 
legoric  character.  And  any  suppo.scd  allusions 
to  the  nuptials  of  the  Egyptian  princess  might 
be  accounted  for  consistently,  as  elements  of 
allegoric  import  borrowed  from  the  retrospect 
of  his  own  past.  As  he,  the  prince  of  Zion,  had 
stooped  to  wed  a  heathen  princess,  so,  by  a  dim 
analogy,  a  higher  Prince  of  Peace  had  stooped 
from  a  loftier  Zion  to  *  darker  Egypt  of  earth, 
to  espouse  a  bride  far  more  widely  inferior  to 
him  in  every  respect. 

It  the  poem  be  a  truly  spiritual  composition, 
then  it  is  peculiarly  elevated  and  exalted,  and 
pertains  not  to  the  era  of  juvenile  ardors,  but 
of  chastened  maturity.  Let  it  be  granted  Solo¬ 


mon’s  latest  work  that  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  we  see  the  son  of  David  with  a  halo  ot 
spiritual  brightness  and  heavenly-mindedness 
about  his  last  days.  He  stands  at  the  close  of 
life,  all  his  follies  forsaken  and  deplored,  his 
soul  kindled  by  the  fires  of  inspiration,  and  his 
prophetic  eye  fastened  on  faith’s  glories.  He 
sees  the  same  “  city  which  hath  foundations” 
that  Abraham  beheld.  He  comes  thus  where  he 
ought  to  come,  with  his  father,  the  sweet  Psalm¬ 
ist  of  Israel,  into  the  ranks  of  holy  prophets  and 
bards  that  sung  the  sublime  epic  of.redemption 
to  the  listening  ages  since  the  world  began. 
-  Grey. 

*  .Tu»t  aB  we  see  thingn  in  dreams, 
t  He  complains  that  she  is  inaccessible  to  him. 
t  ^he  seeing  him  in  the  garden  thus  addresses  him. 

§  Again  she  sees  him  feetling  his  flocks  beyond  the 
mountains.  All  so  perfectly  dream-like. 

^  The  dream  takes  another  shape. 


BOSTON  IN  1774. 

The  following  description  of  Boston  just  be¬ 
fore  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  is  extracted  from  the  sixth  volume  of 
Bancroft’s  History  of  the  United  States,  just 
published.  Mr.  Bancroft  remarks  that  the 
King  had  set  himself  and  his  Ministry,  and 
Parliament,  and  all  Great  Britain,  to  subdue  to 
his  will  one  little  town  on  the  sterile  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  and  proceeds  as  follows ; — 

“The  old  world  had  not  its  parallel.  It 
counted  about  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants  of 
European  origin,  all  of  whom  learned  to  read 
and  write.  Good  public  schools  were  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  its  political  system  ;  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  one  of  their  pupils,  in  his  youth  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  the  art  which  makes  knowledge 
the  common  property  of  mankind,  had  gone 
forth  from  them  to  stand  before  the  nations  as 
the  representative  of  the  modern  plebeian 
class. 

As  its  schools  were  for  all  its  children,  so  the 
great  body  of  its  male  inhabitants  of  21  years 
of  age,  when  assembled  in  a  hall  which  Faneuil, 
of  Huguenot  ancestry,  had  built  for  them,  was 
the  source  of  all  municipal  authority.  In  the 
meeting  of  the  town  its  taxes  were  voted,  its 
affairs  discussed  and  settled,  its  agents  and  pub¬ 
lic  servants  annually  elected  by  ballot,  and  ab¬ 
stract  political  principles  freely  debated.  A 
small  property  qualification  was  attached  to 
the  right  of  suffrage,  but  did  not  exclude  enough 
to  change  the  character  of  the  institution. 
There  had  never  existed  a  considerable  munici¬ 
pality  approaching  so  nearly  to  a  pure  demo¬ 
cracy,  and,  for  so  populous  a  place,  it  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  orderly  and  best  governed 
in  the  world. 

Its  ecclesiastical  policy  was  in  like  manner 
republican.  The  great  mass  were  congrega¬ 
tional  j  each  church  was  an  assembly  formed 
by  voluntary  agreement,  self-constituted,  self- 
supported  and  independent.  They  were  clear 
that  no  person  or  church  had  power  over  ano¬ 
ther  church.  There  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic 
altar  in  the  place,  the  usages  of  the  Baptists 
were  looked  upon  as  worn  out  superstitions,  fit 
only  for  the  ignorant.  But  the  people  were  not 
merely  the  fiercest  enemies  of  Popery  and  Sla¬ 
very  ;  they  were  Protestants  even  against  Pro¬ 
testantism,  and  though  the  English  church  was 
tolerated,  Boston  kept  up  its  exasperation 
against  prelacy.  Its  ministers  were  still  its 
prophets  and  its  guides ;  its  pulpit,  in  which, 
now  that  Mayhew  was  no  more.  Cooper  was 


admired  above  all  others  for  eloquence  and  pa¬ 
triotism,  by  weekly  appeals,  inflamed  alike  the 
fervor  of  piety  and  of  liberty.  In  the  Boston 
Gazette  it  enjoyed  a  free  press,  which  gave 
currency  to  its  conclusions  on  the  natural 
right  of  man  to  self-government. 

Its  citizens  were  inquisitive,  seeking  to  know 
the  causes  of  things,  and  to  search  for  the 
reason  of  existing  institutions  in  the  laws  of 
nature.  Yet  they  controlled  their  speculative 
turn  by  practical  judgment,  exhibiting  the 
seeming  contradiction  of  susceptibility  to  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  calculating  shrewdness.  They 
were  fond  of  gain,  and  adventurous,  penetrat¬ 
ing  and  keen  in  their  pursnit  of  it ;  yet  their 
avidity  was  tempered  by  a  well  considered  and 
continuing  liberality.  Nearly  evei*y  man  was 
struggling  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world 
and  his  own  fortune,  and  yet  individually  and 
as  a  body,  they  were  public  spirited. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  community 
had  been  distracted  by  those  who  were  thought 
to  pursue  the  great  truth  of  justification  by 
faith  to  Antinomian  absurdities  ;  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  not  been 
without  an  influence  on  theological  opinion, 
and  through  the  larger  number  still  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  fixedness  of  the  divine  decrees,  and 
the  resistless  certainty  from  all  eternity  of  elec¬ 
tion  and  of  reprobation,  there  were  not  want¬ 
ing,  even  among  the  clergy,  some  who  bad  mo¬ 
dified  the  sternness  of  the  ancient  doctrine  by 
making  the  self-direction  of  the  active  powers 
of  man  with  freedom  of  inquiry  and  private 
judgment  the  central  idea  of  a  protest  against 
Galvanism.  Still  more  were  they  boldly  specu¬ 
lative  on  questions  respecting  their  constitu¬ 
tion.  Every  house  was  a  school  of  politics ; 
every  man  was  a  little  statesman,  discussed  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  studied  more  or  less  the 
laws  of  his  own  laud,  and  was  sure  of  his  abi¬ 
lity  to  ascertain  and  to  make  good  his  rights. 

The  ministers,  whose  prayers,  being  from  no 
book,  were  colored  with  the  hue  of  the  times ; 
the  merchants,  cramped  in  their  enterprise  by 
legal  restrictions ;  the  mechanics,  who,  by  their 
skill  in  ship-building,  bore  away  the  palm  from 
all  other  nations,  and  by  their  numbers  were 
rulers  of  the  town ;  all  alike,  clergy  and  laity, 
in  the  pulpit  or  closet,  on  the  wharf  or  in  the 
social  gatherings,  reasoned  upon  government. 
They  had  not  acquired  estate  by  a  feudal  ten¬ 
ure,  nor  bad  lived  under  feudal  institutions, 
and  as  the  true  descendants  of  the  Puritans  of 
England,  they  had  not  much  more  of  supersti¬ 
tious  veneratioh  for  monarchy  than  for  priest¬ 
craft.  Such  was  their  power  of  analysis  that 
they  almost  unconsciously  developed  the  theo¬ 
ry  of  an  independent  representative  common¬ 
wealth,  and  such  their  instinctive  capacity  for 
organization,  that  they  had  actually  seen  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  people  of  the  province  start  into 
life  at  their  bidding.  While  the  earih  was 
still  wrapped  in  gloom,  they  welcomed  the  day¬ 
break  of  popular  freedom,  and  like  the  young 
eagle  in  his  upward  soarings,  looked  undazzled 
into  the  morning. 


The  Lowell  (Mass.)  Cabinet  says,  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Lafayette  was  in  this  country,  two  young 
men  were  introduced  to  him.  He  said  to  one  : 
— “Are  you  married?”  “Yes,  sir,”  was  the 
reply.  “  Happy  man,”  quoth  the  general.  He 
then  put  the  same  question  to  the  other,  who 
replied,  “  I  am  a  bachelor,”  “  Lucky  dog,”  said 
the  general. 
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A  cape:  cod  dinneu  speech. 

JosiAH  Quinct,  Jr’s,  unriyalled  fame  as  an 
adept  in  that  most  difiScult  of  all  arts — dinner 
table  speaking — is  abundantly  maintained  by 
the  following,  which  he  made  lately  at  the  an¬ 
niversary  dinner  of  the  Cape  Cod  Association. 
There  was  Old  Colony  magnates,  and  our  un¬ 
rivalled  chowders,  there  was  the  “  feast  of  rear 
son  and  flow  of  soul,”  but  to  this  entertain¬ 
ment  none  contributed  more  happily  than  Mr. 
Quincy,  who  said : — 

Mr.  President,  the  gentlemen  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  me  have  said  they  were  not  descended 
from  the  fathers  of  Cape  Cod.  Neither  am  I, 
but  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am,  what  is  a  great 
deal  better — I  am  descended  from  the  mothers 
of  Cape  Cod.  [Loud  applause.]  His  honor, 
the  Chief  Justice,  here,  has  raised  a  point  of  law 
as  to  the  rights  of  persons  to  be  here.  Now,  I 
happen  to  be  exactly  in  this  position.  I  have 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court — not  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  but  of  the  Province  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay — given  a  h‘nndred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  which  proves  my  right  to  be  here.  It  so 
happened  that  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago, 
the  gentleman  who  held  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  was  my  great-great  grandfather.  Now, 
whether  he  was  a  judge  of  law,  I  know  not ; 
bat  he  was  a  judge  of  what  is  far  better — he 
was  a  judge  of  ladies.  [Laughter.]  Being 
Chief  Justice,  he  came  down  here  to  hold  court 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  and,  I  suppose,  like 
his  Excellency  the  Governor,  having  no  crimi¬ 
nal  or  civil  business  to  do,  he  looks  after  the 
yoang  ladies.  [Renewed  merriment.]  The 
result  was,  (and  this  is  a  literal  fact,)  that 
when  he  got  home  to  Braintree — Quincy  that 
now  is — he  called  his  son  Josiah  to  him,  and  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  get  straightway  down  to  Yar¬ 
mouth,  and  inquire  for  the  house  of  one  John 
Sturgis,  and  Hannah  Sturgis,  who  was  there. 
Well,  my  ancestor  was,  like  his  descendants,  a 
very  dutiful  son,  particularly  when  his  father 
told  him  to  go  and  see  the  girls.  [Great  mer¬ 
riment.]  So  down  he  came  to  Yarmouth.  Whe¬ 
ther  he  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  mission  or 
not,  I  will  not  say ;  but,  I  have  the  honor  of  ad¬ 
dressing  you  at  this  time.  [Laughter  and  loud 
cheers.] 

There  were  no  revolters  at  decisions  in  those 
times,  and  consequently  the  reports  are  not  ex¬ 
tant  ;  and  I  believe  that  this  is  the  only  case  of 
adjudication  by  my  ancestor,  the  report  of  which 
has  been  preserved.  We  have  a  Chief  Justice 
here,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  would  like  to 
propound  a  question  to  his  honor.  My  ancestor, 
the  Chief  Justice  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  decided  that  if  a  man  wanted  a  good  wife, 
he  bad  better  come  down  to  Cape  Cod.  I  had 
some  thought  of  asking  the  present  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice,  whether,  if  that  question  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  w  ould  overrule  the  decision  of  my 
ancestor? 

Chief  Justice  Shaw — I  have  given  the  same 
opinion  myself.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Quincy — The  Chief  Justice  has  not  only 
given  a  similar  opinion,  but,  as  acts  speak  loud¬ 
er  than  words,  he  has  gone  and  done  it.  [Loud 
laughter  and  cheers.] 

There  are,  Mr.  President,  a  great  many  very 
pleasant  associations  always  connected  with 
these  meetings ;  and  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of 
railroad  communication,  as  affording  facilities 


for  these  pleasant  gatherings.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  great  objection  to  railroads,  they 
make  all  people  alike.  We  all  become  as  thoueh 
we  were  ground  in  one  mill ;  and  when  one 
now  comes  down  to  the  Cape  or  to  Nantucket, 
he  meets  very  much  the  same  sort  of  people  as 
he  would  if  he  had  remained  in  Boston.  It  so 
happened  that  some  thirty  years  ago,  I  had  the 
honor,  with  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  of 
being  aid-de-camp  to  Governor  Lincoln,  and  the 
flrst  duty  he  imposed  was  to  go  down  and  re¬ 
view  the  troops  at  Nantucket.  I  assure  you  it 
was  a  most  delightful  duty.  Our  principal 
duty  was  to  establish  a  friendship  with  the 
pretty  little  Quakeresses  upon  the  island.  They 
had  one  charm  I  never  met  with  since.  At 
that  day,  before  we  had  attained  to  higher  ti¬ 
tles,  we  were  rather  proud  of  being  called 
“  Colonel,”  but  they  had  found  a  much  pret¬ 
tier  fashion.  I  was  introduced  to  a  charming 
young  Quakeress,  and  she  called  me  by  a  beau¬ 
tiful  name — she  called  me  “  Josiah.'’’  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  Now,  I  suppose  a  great  many  of  you, 
particularly  the  young  ladies  who  read  modern 
novels,  would  think  Josiah  was  not  a  very  ro¬ 
mantic  name  ;  but  I  assure  you,  it  sounds  very 
well  from  the  lips  of  a  beautiful  young  lady. 
Besides  that,  although  in  modern  novels  and 
romances  it  seems  to  be  rather  neglected,  still 
those  stern  old  fathers  who  landed  upon  these 
shores  knew  what  name  to  commend;  and 
upon  the  first  page  of  their  catechism  you 
read : 

Hezekiabs,  Moses  and  Josias, 

All  were  pious,”  [Laughter]  « 

and  I  should  like  to  know  of  what  other  ro¬ 
mantic  names  os  much  can  be  said. 

It  so  happened  that  after  we  had  been  some 
time  at  Nantucket,  having  exhausted  all  excuses 
for  delay,  we  were  upon  the  eve  of  departure  at 
last.  When  we  were  together  in  the  evening, 
we  were  expressing  our  regrets  that  the  wind 
was  fair,  and  that  we  should  certainly  have 
to  go  on  the  morrow ;  an  old  Quaker  said  to 
me  :  “  If  thou  really  wishes  to  remain,  and  can 
persuade  any  young  maiden  to  put  a  black  cat 
under  a  tub,  you  will  have  a  head  wind  in  the 
morning.”  We  had,  of  course,  a  great  desire 
to  try  so  philosophical  an  experiment,  and  we 
besought  all  the  young  ladies,  if  they  were 
“  seized  and  possessed”  of  a  black  cat,  to  try 
the  experiment  in  our  favor.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  one  great  difficulty.  They  had  all  either 
been  smothered  in  tube,  or  else  had  emigrated 
to  avoid  that  fate.  At  last  one  young  lady  de¬ 
clared  that  she  was  “seized  and  possessed,” 
not  exactly  of  a  black  cat,  but  a  black  kitten  ; 
and  as  she  thought  its  size  would  better  repre¬ 
sent  the  interest  she  had  in  detaining  us  than  a 
full  grown  cat,  she  supposed  it  might  answer. 
Willing  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried, 
but  without  much  faith  as  to  the  result  with 
only  a  kitten,  we  took  our  leave.  The  next 
morning  we  rose  early,  and  the  wind  was  dead 
ahead,  [laughter,]  and  for  three  days  there  it 
blew.  Of  course,  all  who  believed  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  virtue  of  a  black  cat,  had  full  faith  that 
the  young  lady  had  put  her  kitten  under  a  tub, 
though  she  maintained  that  she  never  did.  But 
I  believe  that  I  believed,  and  I  believe  that  the 
good  citizens  of  Nantucket  believe  to  this  day, 
unless  steam  has  altered  their  opinion,  that  this 
is  a  never  failing  receipt  for  obtaining  a  head 
wind.  [Laughter.] 

I  have  been  struck,  Mr.  President,  with  the 


great  difference  between  this  section  of  coun¬ 
try  and  the  great  West,  which  I  have  recently 
visited,  not  so  much  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  is  striking  to  every  one,  as  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  population.  I  went,  on  Sabbath, 
to  a  church  in  Chicago.  It  was  crowded,  but 
there  was  only  one  white  head  in  the  building, 
and  that  I  am  sorry  to  say  was  on  my  own 
shoulders.  There  was  another  peculiarity ;  the 
great  majority  of  young  men  there.  There  was 
but  a  very  sparse  sprinkling  of  young  ladies. 
Indeed,  so  scarce  are  they,  that  it  is  said  that  on 
the  arrival  of  a  steamer  flrom  the  East,  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  offer  themselves  through  speaking  trum¬ 
pets,  before  they  land.  [Great  laughter.] 

But  I  will  not  occupy  your  attention  any 
longer.  I  have  stated  to  you,  sir,  and  to  the 
audience,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  two  Chief 
Justices  of  Massachusetts,  if  a  man  wants  a 
good  wife,  he  had  better  come  down  to  Cape 
Cod ;  and  now,  sir,  I  mean  to  appeal  to  a  still 
higher  authority,  and  I  will  propose  to  you : 

The  memory  of  the  Patriarch  Abraham. — 
No  wonder  that  we  should  have  here  the  “  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  faithful,”  who  had  the  wisdom,  when 
his  own  son  wanted  a  wife,  to  send  Doven  East 
and  get  one.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 

- - 

MADAME  BKCDON. 

A  Pabis  correspondent  of  the  New  York  IV»- 
bune,  furnishes  the  following  sketch  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  female  militaiy  character,  an  in¬ 
mate  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  : — 

Lieutenant  Madame  Brulon  entered  the  hotel 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  the  only  fe¬ 
male  soldier  ever  admitted  to  receive  its  sup¬ 
port.  Every  champion  of  woman’s  capabilities 
would  find  in  her  a  column  of  support — a  pe¬ 
destal  on  which  to  rest  his  principles. 

Angelique  Marie  Joseph  Duchemin  was  bom 
in  1772,  from  that  hot-bed  of  heroes  which  four 
years  before  had  produced  the  immortal  trio, 
Napoleon,  Wellington,  Chataubriand.  Twenty 
years  later  found  her  upon  the  most  exciting 
stage  the  world  has  ever  known.  Louis  XVI., 
was  beheaded,  and  France  a  Republic.  Ange¬ 
lique  was  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  widow,  a  citoyenne, 
a  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberty.  She  served 
seven  years  in  the  various  capacities  of  private, 
corporal,  corporal-fourier,  and  sergeant-major. 
At  the  age  of  27,  in  the  year  1709,  she  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Hotel,  not  because  she  was  a  wo¬ 
man,  a  widow,  a  mother,  but  by  her  right  and 
merit  as  a  wounded  soldier.  There  she  receiv¬ 
ed  her  support,  and  the  small  pay  allowed  to 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  in  addition  to 
this,  for  some  time,  a  salary  of  $80  a  year  as 
clerk  in  the  magazine  of  clothing.  At  the  age 
of  35,  she  became  the  chief  of  this  department, 
with  a  salary  of  $650  per  annum.  By  her 
economy  she  Was  enabled  to  establish  her 
daughter,  and  more  recently  to  aid  her  grand¬ 
children  ;  and  last  Sunday,  when  we  went  to 
see  her,  she  offered  us  bonbons  received  after 
the  christening  of  one  of  a  still  later  genera¬ 
tion. 

The  father  of  this  heroine  served  38  consec- 
tive  years  in  the  42nd  Regiment,  now  the  57th 
of  the  line.  He  was  married  at  Havre— Ange¬ 
lique  was  born  in  garrison  at  Dinan,  in  the  north 
of  France.  The  soldier’s  bivouac  was  her  only 
youthful  home.  _  ^ 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  was  a  wife,  at 
eighteen  a  mother,  at  twenty  a  widow.  Her 
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ried  out  in  ships  by  any  other'  than  a  motive 
power  proportioned  to  the  requirements  of  the 
number  of  people  on  board.  All  other  means 
such  as  wind,  sails,  and  open  ports,  at  present 
employed,  could  only  be  but  partially  effective! 
and  could  not  either  at  all  times  be  made  avail¬ 
able.  The  scheme  which  he  (Mr.  Cunningham) 
suggested  for  effecting  those  vital  objects  on 
board  a  vessel  was  illustrated  by  drawings  and 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  a  patent.  By  the 
application  of  this  power  a  constant  and  most 
effective  method  of  ventilation  could  at  all 
times  be  carried  on.  In  combination  with  it, 
also,  was  a  simple  process  of  disinfecting  a  ship 
(should  an  infectious  distemper  break  out)  in  a 
most  effective  and  rapid  manner ;  and,  had  the 
ship  Diriga  or  the  Government  ships  in  the 
Black  Sea  been  provided  wiUi  the  means  for 
ventilating  or  disinfecting  them  which  his 
scheme  embraced,  the  probability  is  that  the 
cholera  would  not  in  either  case  have  made  its 
appearance,  or  at  all  events  its  virulent  charac¬ 
ter  would  have  been  greatly  mitigated  and  the 
mortality  considerably  lessened. 

A  statement  appeared  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Medical  Journal  of  the  salutary  effects 
produced  by  the  use  of  chloride  of  zinc  as  a 
disinfecting  agent  among  patients  laboring 
under  yellow  fever,  showing  that  where  the 
chloride  was  used,  five  per  cent,  only  of  the 
patients  died,  whereas,  where  it  was  not  used, 
thirty  per  cent.  died.  The  recovery  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  was  also  greatly  promoted  by  the  use  of 
the  disinfecting  fluid.  The  plan  of  the  engine 
shown  by  Mr.  Cunningham  to  the  section,  was 
calculated  at  three-horse  power,  and  was  sufd- 
cient  to  thoroughly  ventilate  a  ship  of  1,500 
tons  burden,  containing  six  hundred  persons 
and  to  afford  to  each  person  three  cubic  feet  of 
pure  air  every  minute.  This  supply  v  effected 
by  two  fans,  peforming  four  hundred  and  fifty 
revolutions  in  a  minute,  thereby  forcing  the 
air  down  the  main  air  shaft  to  the  side  trunk 
flues,  which  extend  along  each  side  of  the  ves¬ 
sel.  Small  branch  flues  to  the  cabins  and  other 
parts  of  the  ship  requiring  ventilation  are  join¬ 
ed  into  the  main  trunk  flues,  each  being  provi¬ 
ded  with  sliding  or  revolving  ventilators  to 
regulate  the  requisite  amount  of  supply.  By 
placing  a  few  bucket-fulls  of  ice  per  diem  in 
the  tank,  the  water  may  be  cooled  to  a  low  de¬ 
gree,  and  consequently  the  air  must  be  reduced 
in  temperature  in  like  manner.  This  may  be 
applied  in  the  tropics,  or  when  required.  The 
cost  of  providing  a  steam-engine  boiler  and  ap¬ 
paratus  complete,  including  flues,  etc.,  for  a 
ship  of  1,600  tons  burden,  similar  to  the  plans 
exhibited,  was  estimated  by  the  lecturer  at  be¬ 
tween  £260  and  £300.  The  quantity  of  fuel 
required  to  keep  the  engine  at  work  night  and 
day  for  one  hundred  days,  would  be  about 
twenty  tons.  In  addition  to  the  process  of  ven¬ 
tilation,  it  was  proposed  also  to  adapt  the  en¬ 
gine  to  several  other  purposes,  such  as  the  load¬ 
ing  and  discharging  of  the  vessel,  lifting  the 
anchors,  pumping  the  ship,  supplying  water  to 
the  water-closets,  and  for  cleaning  the  decks ; 
and,  besides  this,  it  was  proposed  to  apply  the 
waste  steam  to  the  purposes  of  cooking. 


husband  fell  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica.  “Three 
days  after  I  learned  his  fate,”  says  Madame 
Brulon,  “  I  took  the  uniform  of  his  regiment, 
and  demanded  admission  to  avenge  his  death. 
Two  brothers  had  fallen  in  active  service,  our 
deu’  father  had  died  on  the  field  of  battle — my 
heart,  head  and  hand  burned  to  send  destruc¬ 
tion  to  the  English  and  the  rebel  Corsicans, 
and  my  testimonials  tell  how  well  I  fulfilled 
my  vows.” 

Then  she  told  us  of  Uie  history  of  the  siege 
of  Calvi.  Eleven  monthq  they  had  been  block¬ 
aded,  seventy-five  days  bombarded,  but  she 
brought  relief  to  the  garrison  of  the  fort  of 
Geeco ;  and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
on  her  breast,  is  her  country’s  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  her  heroic  action. 

Madame  Brulon  added,  “  I  did  not  mind  my 
wounds  in  each  arm,  nor  did  I  fear  the  dark, 
but  set  out  alone,  at  midnight,  evaded  the 
guards,  roused  sixty  starved  women  and  led 
them  to  the  fort,  which  we  reached  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  We  gave  the  women 
each  half  a  pound  of  rice,  which  we  all  consid¬ 
ered  an  excellent  bargain.” 

Still  later,  at  the  siege  of  Calvi,  all  the  can- 
noniers  having  been  killed,  the  non-commission¬ 
ed  officers  were  called  upon  to  fill  their  places ; 
it  was  thus,  while  defending  a  bastion,  in  aim¬ 
ing  a  sixteen  pounder,  that  she  was  wounded  in 
the  left  leg  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb. 

This  last  wound  disabled  her  for  service,  and 
entitled  her  to  a  place  in  the  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides. 

October  22,  1822,  upon  the  proposition  of 
General  de  Latour  Maubourg,  Governor  of  the 
Invalides,  she  received  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant 

During  the  reign  of  the  first  Napoleon,  she 
was  recommended  by  the  Governor  of  the  In¬ 
valides  as  “  one  having  rendered  herself  worthy 
by  qualities  considered  above  her  sex,  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  recompense  created  for  the 
brave.”  But  the  honor  of  decorating  this  re¬ 
markable  woman  was  reserved  for  Napoleon, 
President  of  the  Republic.  Madame  Brulon 
lives  now  not  only  the  unique  military  female 
Invalid,  but  the  unique  female  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor.  Her 
nomination  was  announced  in  the  Moniteur,  of 
the  19th  of  August,  1861,  at  the  head  of  a  long 
list  of  others,  without  any  allusion  to  her  sex, 
thus : — 

“Cavalier — Brulon — (Angeliqne  Marie  Jos¬ 
eph)  Second  Lieutenant — seven  year’s  service 
— seven  campaigns — three  wounds — several 
times  distinguished,  particularly  in  Corsica,  in 
defending  a  fort  against  the  English.  5th 
Prairal — year  II. — 1794.)” 

Madame  Brulon,  though  eighty-three  years 
of  age,  retains  all  the  vivacity  of  youthful  ex¬ 
pression,  and  assures  us  she  felt  no  faculty  mis¬ 
sing,  but  that  to  guide  well  her  feet,  the  right 
leg  having  become  more  refractory  than  the 
wonnded  one. 

She  wears  the  uniform  of  the  Invalides,  and 
since  her  first  adoption  of  military  dress,  has 
never  left  it  but  once,  and  that  for  a  moment’s 
amusement  to  her  grand  children,  when  she  as¬ 
sumed  female  attire.  But  the  children,  instead 
of  being  amused,  burst  into  tears,  and  begged 
their  grandpa-ma  to  go  back  again  to  her  sol¬ 
dier’s  clothes. 

We  saw  several  of  her  portraits,  taken  at 


different  ages,  and  were  presented  with  a  late 
lithograph,  which  is  an  excellent  likeness. 

Her  hair,  once  raven,  is  now  white  as  snow, 
except  some  new  comers,  which  have  assumed 
their  youthful  hue.  Her  voice  has  the  tone  and 
vigor  of  a  commander’s.  Her  eye  is  like  the 
eagle’s.  Her  hand  is  feminine,  which  she  ges¬ 
tures  with  masculine  energy.  Her  attitudes, 
situations,  styles  of  expression,  all  combine  to 
make  you  believe  that  she  is  really  what  she 
seems.  Her  testimonials  prove  her  to  have 
been  always  a  woman  of  the  severest  principles, 
the  purest  manners,  the  most  unsullied  reputa¬ 
tion.  Her  reply  to  trifling  familiarity  was :  “  I 
am  a  woman,  but  I  command  men.” 

She  was  adored  as  the  divinity  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  and  cherished  as  the  palladium  of  its 
safety. 

VKNTII.ATION  OF  SHIPS  t 
A  VSRY  IMPORTANT  IMFROVRMENT. 

In  the  British  Scientific  Association,  Mechan¬ 
ical  Section,  Mr.  S.  Cunningham  read  a  paper 
upon  this  subject  which  excited  some  attention 
among  the  ship  owners  of  Liverpool.  He  said 
it  was  a  fact  acknowledged  by  all  men  practi¬ 
cally  conversant  with  the  genera!  condition  of 
emigrant  ships  as  respected  ventilation,  that 
the  means  usually  employed  were  wholly  inad¬ 
equate  for  affording  a  constant  and  sufficient 
supply  of  pure  air  to  the  parts  of  a  vessel  oc¬ 
cupied  by  emigrants,  or  for  conveying  away 
from  them  at  the  same  time  the  vitiated  air. 
The  want  of  such  means  was  painfully  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  emigrants  even  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  more  particularly  was  the 
want  felt  during  calm  and  hot  weather,  when 
the  vessels  were  crowded  with  human  beings, 
as  emigrant  vessels  usually  are,  in  spaces  pro¬ 
portionally  less  than  the  law  allows  for  the 
commonest  lodging-housea  In  rough  weather, 
also,  when  the  port  holes  were  closed  and  the 
hatches  battened  down,  the  condition  of  the 
emigrants  became  infinitely  worse,  for  to  the 
feeted  atmosphere  which  they  were  compelled  to 
breathe  were  superadded  consequent  sickness, 
fevers,  and  other  cognate  evils. 

These  consequences,  frequently  fatal,  arising 
to  the  poor  creatures  from  such  a  state  of  unfa¬ 
vorable  conditions,  were  too  well  known  to  re¬ 
quire  particular  illustration.  An  example  or 
two,  however,  might  be  given  of  the  fatal  effects, 
which  if  not  directly  produced  were  certainly 
greatly  aggravated  by  a  want  of  the  means  for 
proper  ventilation  and  for  disinfecting  the  ves¬ 
sels.  He  referred  to  the  ship  Dirigo  which 
lately  sailed  from  this  port  for  Australia  with 
emigrants,  and  in  which,  two  days  after  she  left 
the  port,  cholera  bt  oke  ont  and  carried  off  forty- 
two  passengers.  In  a  letter  published  in  the 
papers  sometime  since  an  account  was  given  of 
the  horrrible  condition  of  the  men  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  ships  now  in  the  Black  Sea,  where  the 
cholera  broke  ont  during  stormy  weather,  when 
the  hatches  were  battened  down  and  the  port¬ 
holes  closed.  The  foetid  state  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  these  ships,  from  the  want  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  the  frightful  mortality  that  ensued  in 
consequence,  were  most  graphically  described 
in  that  letter.  These  cases  were  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  defective  ventilating  means  em¬ 
ployed  on  board  not  only  of  merchant  vessels, 
but  even  the  best  appointed  men-of-war  or  Gov. 
emment  ships.  It  might  be  safely  asserted  that 
no  efficient  system  of  ventilation  could  be  car¬ 


Estimated  Health  of  Sevastopol. — The 
wealth  of  Sev-stopol  is  computed  to  be  £20,- 
000,000.  The  fortifications  have  cost  not  less 
than  £7,000,000,  and  the  military  and  naval 
stores  are  of  prodigious  value. 
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TIIB  CITY  OF  OXFORD. 

The  accompanying  cut  presents  a  fine  pictu¬ 
resque  view  of  this  ancient  and  renowned  city 
of  old  England,  taken  from  the  river  Thames, 
near  Whitham  Park,  the  stately  domain  of  the 
Earl  of  Abingdon.  Oxford  is  the  most  famous 
fleat  of  learning  in  the  world,  and  from  its  fre¬ 
quent  mention  in  (he  classical  literature  of  Eng¬ 
land,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  interesting  to 
an  American  reader.  To  Englishmen,  Oxford, 
more  than  any  other  city  in  Great  Britain,  is 
full  of  objects  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  town 
in  the  Kingdom. 

It  contains  a  larger  and  richer  display  of  me¬ 
dieval  and  academic  architecture  than  any 
other  ;  and  it  yields  to  none  in  picturesque  va¬ 
riety.  Indeed,  i4>art  from  its  attractions  in 
point  of  taste,  the  place  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
regarded  with  more  than  common  interest 
wherein  so  many  great  men  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  greatness  in  that  “  culture  and  manu- 
rance  of  the  mind,”  as  Bacon  terms  it,  which 
not  alone  prepared  them  to  produce  such  abun¬ 
dant  fruit  in  their  season,  but  by  its  “  forcible 
though  unseen  operation,”  conduced  more  than 
[14] 


anything  else  to  the  formation  and  completion  of 
their  whole  moral  and  mental  character  ;  and 
that  so  abounds  with  recollections  and  associa¬ 
tions  which  appeal  to  the  loftiest  feelings,  and 
are  connected  with  so  much  that  is  important 
in  history.  Few  who  think  of  its  fame,  and 
recollect  its  associations,  and  recognize  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  its  position,  can  approach  it  for  the  first 
time  without  some  (it  may  be  vague)  excite¬ 
ment  of  feeling  ;  and  assuredly,  none  who  do 
so  approach  it  are  disappointed.  When  even 
those  come  to  visit  it,  who,  from  carelessness  or 
prejudice,  usually  regard  it  with  indifference  or 
dislike,  the  genius  of  the  place  seldom  fails  to 
seize  hold  of  them  ;  gradually  better  and  kind¬ 
lier  feelings  supersede  those  which  were  before 
cherished ;  and  the  placid  grandma  the  peace¬ 
ful  venerableness,  of  this  ancieiflMl^rite  of  the 
muses,  is  recognized  and  respected.  A  first 
visit  to  Oxford  is  a  thing  to  remember. 

Like  almost  every  ancient  city,  Oxford  has 
sought  the  aid  of  fable  in  order  to  extend  its 
antiquity.  It  is,  however,  hardly  worth  our 
while  to  inquire  whether  it  was  a  city  in  the 
shadowy  era  of  the  early  British  princes,  or  to 
search  after  the  date  of  its  foundation ;  nor 
stay  to  “  consider  curiously  ”  into  the  origin  of 


its  name.  It  heems  to  be  generally  allowed 
that  the  name  arose  from  there  having  been  a 
ford  across  the  Thames  here  ;  but  Warton,  and 
some  other  learned  writers,  have  attempted  to 
show  that  it  was  originally  called  Ousen-ford, 
or  the  Ford  of  the  Ouse,  a  usual  Saxon  name 
tor  a  river ;  and  they  think  their  hypothesis  is 
.'upported  by  the  preservation  of  the  word  in 
Ouseney,  or  Oseney  Abbey,  in  the  adjacent 
meadows ;  while  the  common  opinion  is,  that 
Oxford  owes  its  name  to  the  ford  being  one 
chiefly  used  for  oxen.  This  last  is  the  favorite 
etymology  of  antiquaries,  and  it  is  thus  adopted 
by  the  city  itself,  which  carries  as  its  arms  “  an 
ox  gules  passing  through  a  ford.”  The  name 
was  written  Oxnaford  by  the  Saxons ;  in  the 
Domesday  Survey  it  is  Oxeneford  ;  and  Oxen- 
ford  it  continued  to  be  written  down  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  period. 

Whatever  was  the  date  of  its  foundation,  it 
was  a  place  of  some  consequence  in  Saxon  times, 
and  was  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  royalty, 
Alfred  is  said  to  have  resided  here  ;  and  some 
of  his  coins  still  exist,  on  which  the  name  of  the 
city  is  inscribed.  In  1010,  it  was  burned  by  the 
Danes,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  quickly  re¬ 
stored  ;  for  not  long  after,  it  was  spoken  of  as 
I  the  residence  of  Edmund  Ironsides,  who  died 
I  here,  as  was  supposed,  by  unfair  means,  in  1016. 

I  During-the  reign  of  his  successor,  Canute,  the 
!  great  council  of  the  nation  was  often  held  at 
Oxford.  After  the  death  of  Canute,  it  was 
here  that  the  Council  met  to  decide  on  the  rival 
claims  of  Harold  and  Hardkanute  to  the  throne. 
In  accordance  with  their  decision,  Harold  was 
crowned  at  Oxford  ;  and  it  was  at  Oxford  that 
he  died.  At  the  Norman  invasion,  the  citizens 
of  Oxford  refused  to  submit  to  the  ConquertH' ; 
and  when,  after  his  coronation,  he  marched  into 
Oxfordshire,  they  resolutely  denied  him  admit¬ 
tance  into  the  city. 

Henry  I.  appears  to  have  entertained  c<HiEid- 
erable  partiality  for  the  town,  perhaps,  as 
Wood  asserts,  from  his  having  been  educated 
there.  He  built  for  himself  a  residence  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  which  was  called  Beaumont  Palace,  and 
was  occasionally  occupied  by  royalty  down  to 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  who  gave  it  to  the  soci¬ 
ety  of  Carmelite  Friars  for  a  monastery.  A  di¬ 
lapidated  fragment  of  it  remained  till  1830, 
when  it  was  removed  to  make  way  for  a  new 
street,  which,  from  its  occupying  the  site  of  the 
palace,  received  the  name  of  Beaumont  street 

In  the  war  between  Stephen  and  Matilda 
Oxford  Castle  was  garrisoned  for  the  empress 
queen  ;  and  hither  it  was  that  she  fled  when 
driven  out  of  London  by  the  citizens.  Some¬ 
what  later,  it  was  the  scene  of  one  of  her  most 
romantic  adventures.  Towards  the  end  of  1142, 
she  kept  her  court  at  Oxford.  She  had  long 
baffled  all  Stephen’s  attempts  to  get  her  into  his 
power ;  and  he  now  marched  against  the  city 
in  which  she  was,  with  the  avowed  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  quit  the  siege  till  she  was  his  pris¬ 
oner.  The  city  he  soon  stormed  and  burnt  ; 
but  the  queen  retreated  into  the  castle,  which 
refused  to  listen  to  any  terms.  The  winter  set 
in  with  unusual  severity,  but  the  king  prose¬ 
cuted  the  siege  with  unabated  vigor.  For 
nearly  three  months  he  had  been  before  the 
castle,  and  every  effort  thaJ^  had  been  made  to 
convey  provisions  to  the  baaieged  had  been  de¬ 
feated.  He  knew  that  famine  must  soon  open 
an  entrance  to  him.  He  felt  assured  that 
at  last  the  bird  was  in  the  toils,  and  every 
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avenue  of  escape  dilligently  guarded.  The 
brave  garrison,  however,  knew  their  duty. 
They  might  die,  but  they  would  not  yield  their 
queen  a  prisoner.  It  wa.s  not  till  she,  as  well 
as  themselves,  was  nearly  starved  to  death, 
that  submission  was  spoken  of.  The  surrender 
was  fixed  for  Ihe  2l8t  of  December  ;  but  on  the 
night  before  it  took  place,  the  queen  resolved 
to  attempt  an  escape  by  one  of  those  bold  strat¬ 
agems  she  knew  so  well  how  to  contrive  and 
execute,  and  which  had  been  suggested  to  her 
by  the  rigor  of  the  season.  Snow  covered  the 
fields ;  the  many  arms  into  which  the  river  here 
separates  were  frozen  over.  Here  was  her  hope. 
Clothed  in  white,  and  accompanied  by  three 
trusty  knights  similarly  clothed,  about  mid¬ 
night,  she  stole  quietly  out  a  postern,  and 
gliding,  like  a  ghost,  over  the  frozen  river  and 
snow-clad  fields,  passed  unquestioned  by  the 
besiegers. 

THE  PORCBliAIN  TOWER  OP  tf ASTKIW. 

[We  annex  an  account  of  an  excursion  made  b;  Mr. 
lie  Roj,  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Hunter  and  Purser 
Barry,  to  the  Porcebin  Tower  and  the  interior  of  Nankin. 

Finding  it  improbable  that  any  permission 
would  be  given  by  the  authorities  to  enter  the 
city,  we  started  from  the  ship  at  one  o’clock  on 
the  30th  of  May,  with  the  determination,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  see  the  city,  and  the  far  famed  Porce¬ 
lain  Tower.  There  was  on  board  at  the  time  a 
number  of  Chinese  oflBccrs,  two  of  whom,  said 
to  l>e  generals,  promised,  through  onr  interpre¬ 
ter,  to  act  as  guides  and  take  us  to  the  officer 
who  granted  permission  to  pass  through  the 
gates.  We  went  in  the  boat  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  entrance  of  a  canal  which  was  filled 
with  junks,  and  landed  in  the  outskirts  of  a 
small  village  some  di-tance  from  the  walls. 
After  leading  us  a  short  distance  through  this 
village,  our  generals  left  us,  and  we  saw  no 
more  of  them.  We  then  went  on  the  northeast 
gate  of  the  city,  about  a  mile  distant,  and  were 
disappointed  at  seeing  it  closed  at  our  approach. 
Neither  persuasion  nor  ofters  of  money  were  of 
any  use  ;  and  as  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter 
while  we  were  there,  so  that  a  large  crowd  had 
collected  waiting  to  go  in,  we  concluded  to  go 
on  and  try  another  gate,  hoping  that  we  might 
meet  with  more  success.  We  then  retraced  our 
steps  for  some  distance  and  took  a  path  which 
we  judged,  from  its  well-trodden  appearance, 
led  to  another  gate.  Folio  (ving  this  path  for 
several  miles,  having  a  moat  filled  with  water 
between  us  and  the  walls,  we  came  to  a  second 
gate,  after  passing  through  a  very  pretty  coun¬ 
try.  Almost  all  the  houses  on  our  way  were 
deserted  and  in  ruins,  but  whenever  we  met 
any  of  the  people  we  were  treated  politely, 
they  showing  a  very  friendly  disposition  towards 
us. 

The  second  entrance  to  the  city  consists  of 
three  distinct  gates,  besides  the  outer  gate, 
opened  through  the  main  wall.  They  were  each 
covered  by  a  solid  arch  some  forty  or  fifty  feet 
in  depth.  We  walked  through  the  first  and 
second  without  interruption,  but  were  stopped 
as  we  were  about  going  through  the  third.  We 
showed  the  people  at  the  gate  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  tower,  and  made  them  understemd  that 
we  wished  to  go  through  the  city  to  see  it. 
They  told  us  that  we  could  not  go  into  the  city, 
but  that  we  could  reach  the  tower  by  following 
on  outside  the  walls.  We  therefore  continued 
on,  our  path  now  lying  at  the  bate  of  the  walls, 
between  them  and  the  water.  The  distance  to 
the  next  entrance  was  about  four  miles.  Before 
we  reached  this  third  entrance,  we  met  with  a 
detachment  of  several  hundred  women,  of  all 
ages  and  sizes ;  they  appeared  to  be  employed 
in  carrying  tfce,  and  were  accompanied  by  only 
a  few  gray-haired*  men.  We  were  again 
repulsed  at  this  gqte,  and  still  t  >ld  to  keep  on 
outside.  Our  path  Wow  changed  to  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  moat,  and,  after  crossing  a  wide  and 
very  substantial  stone  bridge,  we  proceeded  on 
until  we  came  to  a  look-out  station  or  watch- 


tower,  where  wo  at  first  thought  our  progress 
would  be  stopped.  Wewere,  however,  beckoned 
to  enter,  and,  no  one  preventing,  we  went  to 
the  top  of  the  tower,  which  was  some  seventy 
feet  high,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  get  a  fine 
view  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country. 
The  Porcelain  Tower  appeared  to  be  about  five 
miles  further  on.  This  watch-tower  was  situated 
on  the  extreme  end  of  the  insurgent  lines  in 
this  quarter,  and  was  defended  by  several  can¬ 
non  mounted  behind  a  stockade,  through  which 
we  passed  by  means  of  a  gate  which  was  opened 
for  us  by  the  soldiers  on  guard.  Leaving  this 
stockade  we  walked  through  an  open  country 
for  at  least  five  miles  to  another  stockade  bat¬ 
tery  which  surreunded  the  suburbs,  by  the  fourth 
gate,  in  which  the  Porcelain  Tower  was  situ¬ 
ated.  Wewere  escorted  into  this  stockade  by 
a  number  of  soldiers  whom  we  met,  and  who 
led  us  to  the  house  of  one  of  their  generals. 

After  remaining  there  a  short  time,  the 
General,  acting  as  our  guide,  took  us  through 
the  fourth  gate  into  the  city,  passing  by  the 
tower. 

This  structure  is  still  an  object  of  very  great 
interest  from  its  age  and  appearance,  though 
comparatively  in  ruins ;  for  wnen  the  city  was 
taken  by  the  rebels  the  interior  of  the  tower 
was  burnt  and  defaced,  and  the  lower  part  was 
so  filled  with  rubbish  that  an  entrance  is  im¬ 
possible. 

After  entering  the  city,  our  guide  led  us 
along  in  a  nort&vest  direction,  to  the  house 
of  a  still  higher  general,  where  we  remained 
nearly  two  hours.  The  distance  from  the  gate 
was  three  miles  at  least.  The  first  part  of  the 
way  was  through  what  appeared  to  be  the  fe¬ 
male  quarter  of  the  city,  for  we  saw  there  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  women,  and  no  men  but  those 
who  were  following  after  us.  The  streets  were 
wider  and  better  paved  than  in  most  Chinese 
cities,  and  the  houses  were  in  much  better  con¬ 
dition  than  at  either  Chin-kiang-fu  or  Wu-hn. 
We  passed,  at  different  distances,  gates,  which 
were  probably  used  to  separate  the  male  from 
the  female  quarters.  At  one  corner  we  saw 
several  human  heads  hung  up,  with  Chinese 
characters  cut  on  the  faces,  the  meaning  of 
which  we  could  not  understand. 

Our  detention  at  the  general’s  was  caused 
by  his  sending  for  permisson  for  us  to  leave 
the  city ;  for  without  that  the  gates  could 
not  be  opened  at  that  hour,  it  being  after  eight 
o’clock,  p.  M.  He  tried  to  persuade  us  to 
take  something  to  eat  and  sleep  at  his  house, 
but  we  declined,  and,  our  guide  being  ready, 
we  bade  him  adieu,  and  started  on  our  way 
to  the  ship,  passing  through  the  third  gate, 
and  then  by  the  path  we  had  come  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  On  our  way  back  we  were  hailed 
by  the  sentry  on  the  walls  every  few  minutes, 
and  were  fortunate  in  having  a  guide  to  ex¬ 
plain  who  we  were ;  for  otherwise  they  would 
have  fired  upon  us.  We  reached  the  ship 
about  half-past  eleven,  p,  m.,  exceedingly  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  for  we  had  walked  at  least  twenty 
miles,  but  were,  at  the  same  time  well  satis- 
fed  with  the  success  which  had  attended  our 
excursion. 

- - 

ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABE  LIFE  i 
THEIR  WONDERS. 

[We  Snd  the  following  eloquent  article  in  an  exchange 
paper,  without  an;  indication  of  its  origin  or  its  author. 
It  is  manifest];  from  the  pen  of  a  first-class  writer  and 
thinker.]  _ 

The  actnal  miracle  of  every  day  of  human 
existence,  Mte  perpetual  miracle  of  every  re¬ 
curring  yeOT^e  universal  miracle  of  the  globe. 

First  let  ns  glance  at  the  vastness  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  man  and  the  inferior  animals.  The 
number  of  human  beings  on  the  earth  is  cal¬ 
culated  at  nearly  one  thousand  millions ;  all 
those  are  fed  from  the  produce  of  the  ground  ; 
for  even  animal  food  is  itself  the  production  of 
the  ground.  It  is  true  that  for  this  result,  man 
in  general  must  labor ;  but  how  small  an  actual 
portion  of  this  immense  productiveness  is  due 


to  man  !  Hie  labor  plows  the  ground  and  drops 
the  seed  into  the  furrow.  From  that  moment  a 
higher  agency  supersedes  him.  The  ground  is 
in  possession  of  infiucnce  which  he  can  no 
more  guide,  summon,  or  restrain,  than  he  can 
govern  the  ocean.  The  mighty  alembic  of  the 
atmosphere  is  set  at  work,  the  rains  arc  distil¬ 
led,  the  gales  sweep,  the  dews  cling,  the  light¬ 
ning  darts  its  fertilizing  fire  into  the  soil,  the 
flrost  purifies  the  rapidity  of  the  fermenting 
vegetation;  perhaps  a  thousand  other  agents 
are  in  movement,  of  which  the  secrets  are  still 
hidden  from  man,  but  the  vividness  of  whose 
force  penetrates  all  things,  and  the  extent  of 
whose  action  is  only  to  be  measured  by  the 
globe ;  while  man  stands  by,  and  has  only  to 
sec  the  naked  and  drenched  soil  clothing  itself 
with  the  tender  vegetation  of  the  spring,  or  the 
living  gold  of  the  harvest,  the  whole  loveliness 
and  bounty  of  nature  delighting  his  eye,  solicit¬ 
ing  his  hand,  and  filling  his  heart  with  joy. 

But  the  wonder  does  not  come  to  its  limit 
with  the  provision  for  man ;  the  forest,  the  field, 
the  mountain,  the  shore,  are  all  peopled  with 
eager  existence.  The  world  is  all  life.  The 
quadruped  millions  range  freely  and  are  fed 
abundantly  in  regions  into  which  man  never 
struck  a  spade.  We  speak  of  things  of  common 
knowledge.  The  buffalo  ranges  in  -  herds  of 
thousands  in  the  realms  of  America,  to  which 
man  has  yet  scarcely  given  a  name.  In  Africa 
the  casual  migration  of  the  antelope  has  display¬ 
ed  such  myriads  that  they  have  been  compared  to 
the  movements  of  a  great  army.  The  elephant 
in  Eastern  Aft'ica  is  almost  master  of  the  land. 

Who  feeds  these  millions  !  They  can  produce 
nothing  for  themselves.  But  their  table  is 
spread  upon  the  ground,  and  their  provision  is 
perpetual.  If  the  tempest  ravages  it,  ‘or  the 
sun  scorches  it,  or  the  frost  smites  it,  they  arc 
led  by  instinct,  the  invisible  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  to  another  soil ;  and  still  the  land  fur¬ 
nishes  their  inexhaustible  food. 

Nor  let  it  be  conceived  that  vegetation  is  a 
simple,  much  less  a  casual  work  of  nature.  The 
man  of  science  will  justly  tell  us,  that  is  an  ope¬ 
ration  so  delicate,  yet  so  immense,  so  complex, 
yet  so  powerful,  as  to  be  scarcely  more  within 
the  comprehension  than  it  is  within  the  imitation 
of  man ;  that  the  observation  of  centuries  teaches 
us  scarcely  more  than  the  production  of  a  blade 
of  grass  demands  four  of  the  most  active  agents 
of  nature,  light,  heat,  moisture,  and  air,  with 
an  additional  principle,  life,  which,  whether 
in  animals  or  plants,  lies  totally  beyond  the 
faculties  of  man,  while  a  deficiency  in  any  one 
of  these  elements  would  spread  barrenness 
through  the  globe. 

But  the  support  of  man  and  the  quadruped 
races  is  but  a  portion  of  this  wondrous  produc¬ 
tiveness-  The  millions  of  the  reptile  tribes,  the 
millions  of  millions  of  the  insect  tribes,  are  all 
to  be  fed  from  the  ground. 

Another  race  then  comes  into  view,  equally 
fed  from  land  and  ocean — the  fowls  of  the  air. 
No  grasp  of  numeration  can  calculate  their  mul¬ 
titudes.  The  migration  of  a  single  tribe — the 
wood-pigeons  of  the  North  American  forests — 
has  covered  the  sky  with  a  column  of  fiight,  a 
living  cloud,  ten  miles  long  and  a  mile  broad. 
In  some  instances  the  migration  is  said  to  have 
lasted  for  days,  continually  darkening  the  sky. 
Such  numbers  defy  all  counting,  yet  they  are 
all  fed  from  the  produce  of  the  ground. 
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It  is  computed  that  the  land  of  the  globe 
would  be  equal  to  the  support  of  fifteen  times 
the  number  of  its  present  iohabitants,  or  might 
sustain  a  population  of  fifteen  thousand  mil¬ 
lions.  But  the  ocean,  three  times  the  extent  of 
the  land,  probably  contains  even  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  life,  from  its  being  penetrable 
through  all  its  depths,  and  ft'om  our  knowledge, 
not  merely  of  its  surface  and  the  myriads  which 
float  upon  its  surface,  but  from  the  strong  pro¬ 
bability,  amounting  almost  to  certainty,  tiiat  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  its  bed  are  filled  with 
vegetation,  fed  on  by  those  monstrous  animals 
whose  skeletons  we  constantly  fii^  imbedded, 
and  thus  preserved  in  soils  once  evidently 
covered  by  the  sea.  There  probably  exists  mil¬ 
lions  of  those  huge  creatures,  no  more  capable 
of  ascending  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean  than 
man  to  the  surface  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  en¬ 
joying  their  existence,  graxing  in  their  sub-ma¬ 
rine  forests  and  prairies,  ranging  through  an 
^  extent  of  pasture  to  which  the  broadest  regions 
of  the  land  are  tame  and  narrow,  and  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  hostility  or  molestation  of  man, 
giving  in  their  provision  and  eqjoyment,  proofs 
to  higher  than  mortal  eyes,  of  the  spontaneous 
and  boundless  beneficence  of  their  Creator.  It 
is  the  custom  in  the  trifling  theology  of  our  de- 
claimcrs  to  pronounce  that  “  God  does  all  things 
for  bis  own  glory,”  but  the  theology  of  scripture 
and  of  nature  disdains  these  puerile  paradoxes, 
and  rejects  the  verbiage  meant  only  to  make 
‘  ignorance  stare.  What  could  be  thought  even 
of  a  man  whose  only  object  was  his  own  glory  ? 
What  but  that  his  nature  was  narrow,  poor,  and 
utterly  selfish  T 

I  shall  not  dare  even  in  remote  allusion,  to 
refer  such  a  possibility  to  the  high  and  holy 
Creator  of  all.  He  has  given  us  but  one  defini¬ 
tion  of  himself,  and  that  definition  is,  God  is 
Lose,  and  every  part  of  his  creation  gives  irre¬ 
sistible  evidence  of  its  truth.  The  whole  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Divine  action  is  joy  in  the  joy  of 
His  animated  world.  His  whole  visible  impulse 
is  spontaneous  beneficence.  What  return  can 
these  unnumbered  millions  make  to  Him  for 
their  senses,  their  provision,  or  their  being?  I 
make  no  allusion  to  the  skill,  the  knowledge  of 
the  powers  and  uses  of  matter,  or  the  fine  adap¬ 
tations  of  form,  which  must  have  lived  in  the 
creative  Mind.  I  limit  myself  to  the  mere  view 
of  living  sustenance,  and  from  that  single  sub¬ 
ject  what  is  the  resistless  conclusion  ? 

It  is  in  His  beneficence  that  I  can  best  com¬ 
prehend  His  transcendent  perfection.  This  at¬ 
tribute  alone  brings  Him  close  to  man,  without 
lowering  his  throne.  It  allows  man  to  make 
Him  his  example,  with  no  presumptuous  imita¬ 
tion.  It  teaches  man  to  worship  God  in  His 
works  without  idoiatry,  and  bow  down  to  Him 
at  once  with  the  homage  of  the  affections  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  reason: — “Be  ye 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  per¬ 
fect” — a  precept  which  points  to  the  height  of 
virtue  and  of  heaven. 

Let  us  take  another  view,  variety  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Who  can  doubt  that  it  was  within  the 
power  of  the  divine  Being  to  have  appointed 
any  conceivable  produce  of  the  ground  as  the 
material  of  human  existence  ?  He  who  made 
the  organs  of  nutrition  might  have  adapted  them 
to  any  food,  or  any  food  to  them.  Or  he  might 
have  made  but  one  species  of  food,  or  made  that 
one  repulsive,  and  yet  nutritious.  Yet,  what  is 


the  reality?  He  has  given  us  food  in  aston¬ 
ishing  variety,  generally  under  forms  of  great 
beauty,  and  universally  pleasing  to  the  taste. 
But  He  has  not  merely  diversified  the  necessary 
subsistence  of  man,  and  thus  met  the  diversified 
climates  of  the  globe,  but  He  has  given  luxuries 
unessential  to  the  actual  support  of  man — the 
syrups  of  the  East,  the  spices  of  the  South,  the 
rich  fruitage  of  the  West,  the  refreshing  pro¬ 
ducts  of  southern  Europe,  the  lemon,  the 
orange,  the  melon,  and  the  vine — salutary  luxu¬ 
ries  in  their  own  climates,  delicious  inxurics  in 
all. 

But  now  to  take  the  world  of  vegetation  in 
another  aspect,  and  perhaps  the  most  distinctly 
evidential  of  the  Divine  good-will  to  man — the 
beauty  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Here  a  new  scene,  almost  a  new  sense  of 
pleasure  is  provided  for  through  the  whole  range 
of  nature.  I  pass  by  the  common-places  of 
description.  But  what  man  of  the  humblest  in¬ 
telligence,  on  emerging  from  the  narrow  streets 
and  dim  atmosphere  of  a  city,  has  ever  looked 
on  the  simplest  landscape  without  an  instinctive 
sensation  of  enjoyment  in  the  forms  and  color¬ 
ings  of  nature.  Ido  not  speak  of  Alpine  scenery, 
of  mountains  towering  to  the  clouds,  of  forests, 
sheeting  slopes  burnished  in  Italian  suns,  or  of 
magnificent  lakes,  reflecting  like  mirrors  every 
hue  of  a  southern  heaven.  I  speak  merely  of 
the  common  sights  of  our  less  gorgeous  land, 
the  field  touched  with  the  verdure  of  the  early 
year,  or  the  changing  richness  of  the  corn-field, 
or  even  the  clouds  flying  over  the  soil,  and 
throwing  their  varied  lights  over  the  pasture, 
the  garden,  and  the  grove. 

And,  if  we  look  more  closely  still,  the  sense 
of  beauty  is  only  heightened.  What  art  of  the 
pencil  ever  equalled  the  tinges  of  the  grape 
cluster,  its  play  of  light,  and  the  pearly  or  pur¬ 
ple  perfection  of  its  form  ?  What  refinement  of 
painting  can  surpass  the  orange,  gleaming 
through  the  deep  verdure  of  its  leaves,  the  gra¬ 
dations  of  its  color  in  the  peach,  or  the  rich 
delicate  beauty  touched  on  the  multitude  of 
fruits  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  ?  And  yet 
this  loveliness  is  not  accidental.  In  the  whole 
immense  family  of  roots,  which  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  human  food,  th  ;re  is  seldom  any 
beauty  of  either  color  or  form — their  growth 
beneath  the  surface  of  course  excluding  them 
from  giving  pleasure  to  the  eye.  But  where 
position  allows  of  this  pleasure,  it  seems 
a  continual  study.  The  progress  of  the  fruit- 
tree  is  almost  a  succession  of  beauty,  from  the 
springing  foliage,  the  bud,  the  blossom,  the 
formed  fruit,  to  the  ripened  coloring.  In  all  the 
loveliness  of  nature,  I  know  nothing  lovelier 
than  the  orchard  of  our  own  country  under  the 
varying  lights  of  leaves  and  color  of  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  this  variety 
and  this  beauty  are  evidently  an  appeal  to  the 
senses  of  man  as  a  being  capable  of  comprehend¬ 
ing  both.  The  lower  animals  seem  to  have  but 
little  variety  of  food.  Those  which  are  under 
human  care  must  of  course  take  what  we  pro¬ 
vide  :  but  left  to  their  own  choice,  they 
seldom  stray  from  one  species,  and  in  noth¬ 
ing  do  they  exhibit  a  discoverable  sense  of 
beauty. 

But  another  eqjoyment  still  remains  for  man 
in  the  fragrance  of  the  vegetable  world.  Vege¬ 
tation  is  almost  the  only  source  of  fragrance 


and  yet  how  copious,  how  constant,  and  how  ex¬ 
quisite  is  its  enjoyment  Who  has  not  owned 
the  delight  of  the  morning  air,  as  it  comes  fresh¬ 
ened  from  the  field  ?  Who  has  not  felt  the  cool 
odors  of  the  forest  shade,  while  the  sun  is  bias¬ 
ing  abroad  ?  Or  when  the  day  goes  down,  who 
has  not  enjoyed  the  sudden  sweetness  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  beginning  to  breathe  under  the  dew?  or,  at 
night-fall,  has  not  scented  the  new-mown  hay, 
and  felt  all  this  as  a  pleasure  distinct  from  all 
others,  or  which  even  more  than  pleases,  awa¬ 
kening  a  finer  sensibility  than  that  of  sight,  and 
seeming  to  soothe,  and  perhaps  even  to  purify 
the  mind? 

But  there  is  still  an  immense  region  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  which  yet  more  strongly 
marks  the  Divine  design  of  human  happiness — 
the  whole  boundless  range  of  flowers,  whose 
chief  conceivable  purpose  is  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  human  sense.  Such  subjects  as  those  are 
familiar,  but  not  trifling.  Our  Lord  himself  did 
not  disdain  to  recall  our  thoughts  to  those 
works  of  his  Almighty  Father :  “  Behold  the 
lilies  of  the  field — Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.” 

But  not  merely  tints  of  fragrance,  or  match¬ 
less  grace  of  form  here  excite  onr  admiration ; 
they  are  a  new  repository  of  knowledge,  a  treas¬ 
ure  of  intellectual  inquiry,  an  exhanstless  study 
of  the  finest  mysteries  of  nature.  Among  all 
the  productions  of  the  earth,  there  are  none 
which  give  more  unanswerable  proof  of  the  in¬ 
finite  invention  and  profound  science  of  the 
Deity,  if  we  may  venture  to  apply  such  language 
to  Him  who  said,  “  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and 
the  trees  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  is  in  itself, 
after  his  kind,  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.” 

The  subject  abounds  in  details  of  singular 
interest.  Yeti  shall  here  only  observe  that 
however  useful  this  coverture  of  the  earth  may 
be  to  the  insect  races,  its  loveliness  is  only  for 
man,  and  that  to  him  it  is  only  a  brilliant  boon, 
a  touching  donative  of  the  Supreme  Beneficence. 
Yet  it  has  a  purpose,  and  of  all  purposes  the 
highest ;  it  teaches  man  to  adore  Him  in  whose 
hand  the  mighty  and  the  minute  are  equally  the 
instruments  of  goodness,  while  he,  in  the  loftiest 
and  the  humblest  objects  of  creation  is  equally 
wondrous, 

“  Who  i^ves  Its  lustre  to  an  insect’s  wing, 

And  wheels  his  throne  upona  rollinx  world.” 


At  a  recent  session  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  the  President  submitted  the 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  at  the  session 
of  1852,  to  consider  the  subject  of  erecting  a 
suitable  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
A.  J.  Downing,  stating  that  a  fund  of  $1,600 
had  been  su^ribed  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
designed  to  erect  the  monument  in  the  public 
grounds  at  Washington,  which  Mr.  Downing 
did  so  much  to  adorn. 

A  monument  has  been  erected  at  the  grave 
of  Mrs.  F.  Osgood,  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery. 
It  is  about  fifteeu  feet  in  height.  Surmounting 
the  white  marble  pedestal  is  a  lyre  in  bronze, 
with  five  strings,  four  of  which  are  broken  at 
different  lengths,  to  indicate  the  different  ages 
at  which  the  mother  and  her  three  children 
died.  On  top  of  the  lyre  is  a  wreath  of  laurel 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  whole  is  said 
to  be  simple,  light  and  gracefuL 

Onb  hundred  and  twenty-seven  babies  were 
entered  at  the  late  baby  convention  in  Ohio. 
Large  and  fat  children  seemed  to  predominate. 
One  from  Indiana,  five  months  old  weighed 
27  1-2  pounds.  Another,  four  montha  old 
weighed  20  pounds. 
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The  HUDSON  RIVER.  ' 

BT  TBOKAS  WILIUB  PERSONS. 

alt  the  floods  that  pour  from  Albion’s  heart, 

To  float  her  citadels  that  crowd  the  sea, 

In  what,  except  the  meaner  pomp  ot  Art, 

Sablimer  Budson  I  can  they  riral  theef 
CouH  boastful  Thames  with  ail  his  riches  huy, 

To  deck  the  strand  which  London  loads  with  gold, 
Sonsbine  so  bright— euch  purity  of  sky— 

As  bless  thy  sultry  season  and  thy  cold  1 
No  tales,  we  know,  are  chronicled  of  thee 
In  ancient  serolki ;  no  deeds  of  doubtful  claim 
Have  hung  a  history  on  every  tree. 

And  given  each  rock  its  fable  and  a  fame. 

But  neither  hers  hath  any  conqueror  trod. 

Nor  grim  invaders  from  barbarian  climes; 

No  horrors  feigned  of  giant  or  of  god 
PoHute  thy  stillness  with  recorded  crimes. 

Here  never  yet  have  happy  fields  laid  waste. 

The  ravished  harvest  and  the  blasted  fruit, 

The  ciittage  ruined  and  the  shrine  de&ced. 

Tracked  fhe  foul  passage  of  the  feudal  brute. 

“  Yet,  O  Antiquity  I  ”  the  stranger  sighs, 

*’  Scenes  wanting  thee  soon  pall  upon  the  view; 

The  soul’s  indifference  dulls  the  sated  eyes. 

Where  all  is  fair  indeed— but  all  is  new.” 

False  thought  I  is  age  to  crumbling  walls  confined  T 
To  Grecian  fragments  and  Egyptian  bones  ? 

Hath  Time  no  monuments  to  raise  the  mind. 

More  than  old  fortresses  and  sculptured  stones  T 
Call  not  this  new  which  is  the  only  land 
That  wears  unchanged  the  same  primeval  face 
Which,  when  just  dawning  from  his  Maker’s  band, 
Gladdened  the  first  great  grandsire  of  our  race. 

Nor  did  Euphrates  with  an  earlier  birth 
Glide  past  green  Eden  toward  the  unknown  south. 
Than  Hudson  broke  upon  the  infant  earth, 

And  kissed  the  ocean  with  his  nameless  mouth. 

- - 

THE  CRIMEA. 

The  expedition  of  the  Allied  fleets  to  this 
peninsala,  with  a  view  to  the  destraction  of  Se¬ 
vastopol,  the  station  of  the  great  Black  Sea 
fleet  of  the  Russians,  gives  unusual  interest  to 


its  history.  The  Crimea  is  a  quadrangular 
figure  in  the  Black  sea,  and  contains  3,000 
square  miles — ^nearly  the  size  of  Massachusetts. 
It  is  connected  at  the  northerly  point  (rf  the 
quadrangle,  with  Southern  Russia  by  a  neck  of 
land  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  at  its  nar¬ 
rowest  part  about  five  miles  broad.  Across  the 
neck  a  deep  trench  was  dug  by  the  Turks  during 
the  last  century  about  seventy-two  feet  wide 
and  twenty-five  feet  deep.  A  walled  rampart 
was  built  along  this  trench  of  freestone,  dotted 
with  batteries,  of  which  there  are  five  still  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation.  The  water  from 
the  sea  flows  through  the  trench,  which  is 
crossed  by  draw-bridges.  Sevastopol  is  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  this  trench, 
near  the  southern  point  of  the  quadrangle,  and 
is  the  finest  harbor  in  the  Black  sea.  The  bay 
on  which  it  is  situated  extends  about  five  miles 
inland,  and  is  nearly  a  mile  wide.  The  build¬ 
ings  rise  above  each  other,  with  the  eminence 
on  which  they  arc  located  presenting  from  the 
land  side  an  imposing  view.  The  population 
of  Sevastopol,  exclusive  of  the  army,  is  over  ten 
thousand.  The  public  buildings,  the  admiralty, 
the  arsenal,  the  barracks,  the  hosjntals,  the  laza¬ 
retto,  and  other  public  structures— such  as  the 
docks  and  dock-yards — are  on  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  scale,  no  labor  or  expense  having 
been  spared  upon  them.  The  material  is 
of  whi'e  calcareous  stone,  obtained  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town.  It  resembles  the 
shell  limestone,  of  which  Odessa  is  built, 
and  is  extremely  perishable,  as  we  see  in 
the  houses  of  Odessa,  which  fall  to  pieces  of 
themselves.  Tha  population  of  Sevastopol  is 
purely  Russian,  with  a  small  admixture  of 
Greeks.  The  population  of  the  peninsula  of 
Crimea,  or  Grim  Tartary,  anciently  the  Cherio- 
nenu  Tauriea,  is  about  300,000,  composed  two- 
thirds  of  a  mixture  of  Mongols  and  Turks, 


called  Tartars,  the  residue  of  Russians,  Ger- 
mans,  and  Greeks.  But  little  regard  seems  to 
have  been  paid  to  this  native  population  in  the 
estimate  of  its  strength  formed  the  Allied 
Powers. 

The  Allied  fleet,  after  coursing  along  the  wes¬ 
tern  shore  of  the  Black  sea,  as  far  north  as  the 
OMuths  of  the  Danube,  crossed  over  to  the  Cri¬ 
mea  by  way  of  Serpent  Island,  and  landed  at 
Eupatoria,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  about  sixty  miles  northwest  of  Sevastopol. 
The  landing  was  accomplished  on  the  14th  of 
September.  The  Allied  troops  immediately 
commenced  their  march  in  the  direction  of  Se¬ 
vastopol.  It  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  the 
course  of  the  march  will  be  southeast  along  the 
coast,  directly  towards  Sevastopol,  or  more  east¬ 
erly,  into  the  interior,  by  way  of  Simferopol, 
forty  miles  distant,  and  thence  south-westerly, 
to  Sevastc^l,  distant  forty  miles  from  Simfe¬ 
ropol.  By  either  route,  abundance  of  water 
and  provisions  may  be  obtained.  The  two  riv¬ 
ers  which  lie  between,  would  by  one  route  be 
crossed  near  their  mouths,  and  by  the  other 
near  to  their  sources  in  a  mountainous  region. 
The  march  by  the  coast  route  would  be  about 
six  days,  by  the  interior,  twelve.  The  Russian 
army  of  1736,  in  its  march  towards  Sevastopol, 
and  when  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  it, 
encountered  opposition  at  Baktehi  serais  in  the 
gorges  of  the  mountains  which  lie  adjacent  to 
the  valley  in  which  the  town  is  situated.  On 
the  map  before  us  Baktehi  serais  is  on  the  road 
from  Simferopol ;  so  that,  whether  the  inland 
or  the  coast  route  be  taken,  it  is  probable  that 
the  contending  forces  will  meet  in  that  vicinity, 
and  there  decide  the  fate  of  Sevastopol. 

The  situation  of  Sevastopol,  near  to  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  tjje  Black  Sea,  gives  it  a  command  over 
its  navigation.  The  fleets  of  Russia  sally  forth 
from  this  point,  and  in  two  or  three  days’  sail 
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could  reach  any  of  the  porta  of  Turkey,  whether 
in  Europe  or  Asia,  and  pour  destruction  upon 
them.  The  direct  objects  of  the  war  imposed, 
therefore,  upon  the  Allied  fleets  the  necessity 
of  destroying  Sevastopol,  if  possible.  England 
and  France  went  into  the  war  from  fear  of  the 
extension  of  Russia  to  the  Mediterranean,  by 
-which  the  line  of  operations  of  each  of  thoM 
Western  Powots  with  their  distant  possessions 
might  be  cut.  France  maintained  her  inter¬ 
course  with  Algeria,  and  England  hers  with  her 
East  Indian  possessions,  by  way  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  which  Russia  desires  to  control.  The 
destruction  of  Sevastopol  will  stop  the  growing 
strength  of  Russia  and  in  a  southern  direction, 
by  means  of  the  fleet  which  she  has  been  build¬ 
ing  up  there  since  the  Crimea  came  into  her 
possession,  in  17^3.  We  cannot  suppose  that  a 
step  of  such  vast  importance  can  be  taken  by 
the  Allied  Powers  without  encountering  all  the 
opposition  from  Russia  of  which  she  is  capable. 
That  such  a  step  was  one  of  the  great  ob¬ 
jects  of  France  and  England  in  entering 
the  Black  Sea  has  been  openly  proclaimed  ; 
but  it  would  be  equally  apparent  had  it  not 
been  proclaimed.  If,  therefore,  the  whole 
strenth  of  Russia  ^all  not  be  put  forth  to  de¬ 
fend  Sevastopol,  it  wiU  appear,  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  policy  of  Russia  to  conquer,  not  by 
her  active  energies,  but  by  her  capacity  of  en¬ 
durance — by  drawing  into  her  shell  like  the 
tortoise,  and  waiting  till  hw  enemies  are  tired 
by  their  blows. 

Demosthenes,  in  one  of  his  orations,  mentions 
that  Athens  imported  from  the  Crimea  annu- 
aily  between  300,000  and  400,000  medimai  of 
grain.  It  was  considered  the  granary  of 
Greece. 

“This  peninsula  has  been  known  for  more 
than  three  thousand  years,  since  the  first  naval 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts ;  a  story  which, 
though  mixed  with  fable,  is  yet  well  founded 
in  its  principal  facts.  The  mountainous  parts 
were  inhabited  by  the  Tauri,  probably  a  colony 
■of  Scythians ;  while  its  coasts  on  the  west,  the 
east,  and  the  south,  were  occupied  by  Greeks. 
The  Scythians  were  driven  out  by  Mithridates ; 
the  Greeks  by  the  Sarmatians ;  and  these  again 
by  the  Alani  and  Goths,  a  northern  horde  of 
Scythians.  The  Hungarians,  the  Cossacks,  and 
Tartars,  succeeded  in  their  turn;  and  the  Ge¬ 
noese  in  the  twelfth  century  held  a  temporary 
and  precarious  possession  of  the  sea- ports,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Turks,  in  1475. 
At  the  peace  of  1774,  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea 
were  declared  independent,  and  in  1783,  this 
peninsula  was  definitively  united  to  the  Russian 
empire.” 

,  - - 

TIIF.  NEW  YORK  POOR. 

[Chorus  L.  Biuoe  han  written  for  different  papers 
many  touching  descriptions  of  the  New  York  poor,  walks 
among  the  poor,  visits  to  the  newsboys’  lodging-house, 
etc.  The  following  is  one  of  his  last  articles,  which  we 
■find  in  the  Independent.  Those  truthful  narratives  show 
that  the  pictures  of  newsboy  life  and  New  York  poor,  in 
that  remarkable  novel,  just  published  by  Derby,  entitled 
“  The  Newsboy,”  ate  not  overdrawn,  but  most  touchingly 
life-like.] 

Mb.  Tract  brought  up  to  the  oflice  of  our  Soci¬ 
ety,  a  few  days  since,  a  little  boy  aboul^  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  old,  with  a  singularly  sharp, 
old  face — the  type  of  so  many  child-faces  we 
continually  meet ;  worn  and  whetted  by  this  in¬ 
cessant  rubbing  of  the  street-life  in  a  great  city. 
He  had  been  in  our  “News-Boys’  Lodging- 
House,”  and  the  night  before,  had  come  in  with 
two  suspicious  looking  boys,  whose  lodging  he 
paid.  Mr.  T.  suspected  they  were  trying  to 


pluck  him,  and  detained  the  boy  to  hold  a  con¬ 
versation  with  him,  and  finally  brought  him  up 
here. 

“  Where  are  you  from,  my  boy  ?”  “  Pater¬ 
son,  sir.”  “  What  made  you  leave  your  home !” 
“  Me  mother  drinks,  and  me  father,  he  licks  me 
when  he’s  drunk.”  •*  How  long  since  you  run 
away  ?”  “  Three  years,  sir — and  I’ve  been 

workin’  for  a  farmer  on  Long  Island  since. 

“  Well,  tell  us  all  about  it.” 

“  I  lift  the  farmer,  sir,  and  went  to  sellin’ 
papers  at  the  Ferries  here ;  and  sometimes  I 
carried  baggages  ;  and  I  slept  in  the  old  cars  at 
the  Erie  Station,  and  in  boxes.  How  much, 
sir?  I  could  make  sometimes  six  shillin’  a 
day,  with  the  baggages.  I  don’t  know  how  I 
spent  it,  sir.  Mr.  Tracy  has  got  ten  shillin’  of 
mine  there.  Well,  I  see  these  two  boys,  and 
they  hadn’t  had  nothing  to  eat,  ’cause  they’d 
been  off  on  the  lay,  in  the  railroad.  They  went 
sixty  or  seventy  miles,  south,  so  as  to  get  into 
a  country,  they  said,  where  it  was  warmer  in 
winter,  and  they  could  sleep  out  at  nights ;  but 
they  could’t  steal  along,  ’cause  the  conductor, 
he  sent  ’em  back.  Then  I  got  ’em  both  a  sup¬ 
per,  and  paid  for  their  night’s  lodgin’ — it  was 
only  a  shillin’.” 

“  Don’t  you  know,”  said  Mr.  Tracy,  “  that 
those  two  boys  were  trying  to  tound  you  ? 
They  would  have  stripped  you  of  everything  in 
a  little  while.”  i 

The  boy  seemed  to  feel  we  were  his  friends, 
and  we  consulted  what  to  do  with  him.  We 
asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  go  back  to  his 
father.  No,  he  was  determined  he  would  not 
go  back  there ;  and  yet,  we  hardly  liked  to 
send  him  away  to  the  country  without  the 
father’s  knowledge.  He  seemed  finally  almost 
to  despair,  and  said  hopelessly,  he  believed  he 
should  have  to  go  off  on  his  own  hook. 

Mr.  T.  went  down  with  him  to  the  Lodging- 
House,  and,  on  their  way,  they  passed  a  poor 
beggar-man,  crippled,  who  held  out  his  hand. 
“  Mr.  Tracy,  won’t  you  put  some  of  my  pennies 
in  his  hand  ?”  said  the  boy,  and  then  seemed  to 
feel  more  satisfied.  He  left  Mr.  T.  about  four 
o’clock,  and  came  back  again  with  five  shillings 
before  night-fall — “yVom  carryin’  baggages,'^ 
as  he  said.  It  was  remarkable — the  perfect 
composure  of  the  lad,  thus  afioat  without  home 
or  friends  in  the  whole  city.  He  seemed  entirely 
sure  of  making  his  living.  It  might  be  far 
down  under  the  surface,  still  there  was  a  place 
for  him.  It  was  early  to  learn  the  great  lesson, 
so  well,  of  self-help.  We  had  hoped  to  get 
him  away  into  some  home  in  the  country,  but 
he  left  us  and  we  never^w  him  again. 

There  is  often  much  generosity  among  the 
boys.  Only  this  morning,  a  little  Irish  orphan 
boy  came  up  from  the  Lodging-House  with  the 
Superintendent — a  roantf^aced  happy  little  ur¬ 
chin  of  about  eight  years,  cast  ashore  in  the 
strange  land,  with  hardly  an  acquaintance 
even. 

When  the  boys  heard  the  story,  “  Who’ll  give 
for  the  little  Paddy?”  was  shouted,  and  very 
soon,  by  a  contribution  of  cents,  twenty-five 
cents  were  made  up  for  the  poor  child,  being 
more,  as  he  says,  than  he  ever  had  in  his  life 
before. 

I  was  visiting  lately  in  the  upper  wards  of 
the  city  for  our  “  Hudson  td^lftrial 

School,”  when  the  gentleman  with  me  di^v- 
ered  two  bright  little  girls,  quite  ragged  and 


dirty,  in  the  streets.  We  followed  them  up  to 
their  home  in  a  poor  little  house — a  neat  house, 
too.  In  a  small  room,  like  a  closet,  opening 
into  it,  was  the  mother.  She  seemed  a  young 
woman  and  was  lying  on  a  thin  bed  on  Uie  floor, 
with  a  few  clothes  upon  her.  I  told  her  our 
errand,  and  she  answered  most  intelligently. 
She  would  be  so  glad  to  see  the  children  get 
some  education,  and  she  had  been  much  afraid 
for  them  on  the  street.  “  I  could  have  sent 
them  once,”  and  then  she  sighed.  As  she  spoke 
she  was  frying  to  pull  the  scanty  clothes  about 
her,  and  her  whole  bearing  and  features  showed 
she  had  not  always  been  as  now.  There  was 
something  that  spoke  of  a  sad  story,  and  grad¬ 
ually  in  the  conversation  it  came  out.  “  Do 
you  manage  to  get  enough  to  eat  ?”  “  Oh !  yes, 
sir,  plenty.”  (Her  looks  belied  her.)  “But 
you  are  sick — ^you  cannot  work.” 

“I  know  it,  sir.  I  am  sometimes  afeared 
there’s  something  a  matter  with  me  here,”  and 
she  coughed.  “But  we’ve  got  along.  He 
don’t  know  how  I  am.”  “You  have  a  hus¬ 
band  ?  and  has  he  left  you  here  to  sleep  on  the 
floor?”  “Oh!  no,  sir.  Harry  never  would  if 
he  only  knew  about  it.  It  isn’t  very  cold,  sir. 
We  put  in  the  shawls  you  see.  (I  felt  of  it — a 
thin  coverlet  and  one  or  two  light  shawls  for 
the  cold  winter.)  He’s  the  kindest  fellow  in 
the  world,  when  he  does  not  drink  f” 

“  Will  he  be  back  soon  ?”  “  Oh !  yes,  sir,  I 
know  he  will  ;  and  if  he  doesn’t,  he’ll  send 
money.  He’s  at  work  in - .  He  has  forgot¬ 

ten  to  send  much  lately,  and  I’m  gettin’  so 
weak,  I  cannot  earn  much.  But  he’ll  remem¬ 
ber.” 

She  ■was  young,  and  dying  neglected  on  ths 
damp  hoards,  but  the  woman’s  imperishable 
faith  in  her  beloved,  shone  out  in  all.  She  foiv 
got  her  present  broken,  needy  condition,  her 
squalid  poverty  and  disease — and  stood  with 
him  again  in  the  fresh  young  morning,  when 
she  gave  her  all  to  the  warm-hearted,  strong 
workman —  day  whose  effhlgence  yet  lighted 
up  the  dark  hour  of  her  penury.  She  could 
feel  the  hope  and  trust  and  courage  of  the  young 
heart,  as  she  pledged  all  to  him. 

And  now! — dying  of  neglect — poverty  and 
sickness  upon  her — and  he,  forgetting  every¬ 
thing,  cur^  with  the  old  curse,  of  ungoverned 
appetite  for  drink. 

At  parting,  she  thanked  us ;  “  would  send  the 
children.  She  often  read  the  Bible  wijh  them, 
but  she  had  not  much  strength  left  I  Good 
bye  1  ” 

There  will  be  great  suffering  this  winter  in 
the  cities — suffering  which  may  too  often  bring 
after  it  crime  and  vice.  Want  of  employment 
is  one  of  the  old  roads  to  the  prisons.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poor  are  pressing  on  our  Society, 
and  we  have  scant  means  for  their  relief  and 
for  getting  them  into  good  places  in  the  coun- 
try.  One  hundred  and  ten  poor  children  have 
been  sent  off  during  the  month  of  October  to 
the  country,  by  our  Association.  Who  will 
help  the  poor  and  the  heathen  at  home  V 

c.  L.  B. 

(JovEKNOB  Slade  arrived  in  Albany  on  the 
29th  September,  accompanied  by  twenty-five 
young  women  on  their  way  to  the  far  West  as 
teachers,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Society.  They  are  apportioned  to  Miss¬ 
issippi,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Illinois,  etc.  The 
Society  has  sent  out  four  hundr^  teachers — 
some  having  gone  to  Oregon,  California,  etc. 
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ARTIFICIAL  CCLTVRE  OF  FISH. 

[This  aabject  ia  one  of  general  interest  and  importance, 
in  a  national  point  of  riew.  The  following  article  is  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  New  York  Mirror  by  a  corresponi^ent  under 
the  signature  of  C.  E.  L.] 

A  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  of  artificial 
fish  breeding,  by  W.  H.  Fry,  has  recently  been 
published  by  Appleton  and  Co.,  as  your  Journal 
has  already  informed  its  readers.  Among  those 
who  understand  the  subject,  it  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  regret,  that  a  work  of  this  import¬ 
ance  should  receive  no  more  attention.  I  trust 
you  will  allow  mb  a  little  space  for  a  subject 
which  is  now  exciting  an  interest  among  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  not 
many  years  can  go  by,  before  its  importance  will 
be  felt  by  the  great  mass  of  our  people. 

Almost  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  discovery  was 
made  in  Germany,  by  which  fish  of  all  descrip, 
tions  could  be  created  in  illimitable  numbers, 
in  all  streams  and  waters.  We  have  reason  to 
believe,  also,  that  the  art  was  understood  by 
the  Greeks — certainly  by  the  Romans,  for  Pliny 
and  Cutullus  justify  us  in  this  supposition.  But 
the  art  was  neglected  or  lost,  until  a  few  years 
ago,  when  it  was  re-discovered  by  two  poor 
French  fishermen.  In  the  year  1849,  their  dis¬ 
covery  became  known  to  Dr.  Haxo,  a  man  of 
science,  who  communicated  the  results  of  the 
experience  of  those  illiterate  fishermen,  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  When  his 
paper  was  read,  it  produced  a  deep  sensation  in 
that  body ;  and  a  commission  of  three  distin¬ 
guished  men  were  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  make  a  report.  They  accorded  to 
the  two  fishermen,  Gehin  and  Remy,  of  Vosges, 
the  merit  of  this  valuable  discovery,  smd  the 
report  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  French  Government,  which,  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  re¬ 
warded  the  fishermen  with  piaces  and  pensions. 
An  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  francs  was 
also  offered  Messrs.  Berthat  and  Detzen,  the  en¬ 
gineers  of  the  Rhine  and  Rhone  Canal,  who 
erected,  in  1852,  a  government  establishment 
for  artificial  fish  culture.  Six  months  after  its 
construction,  the  Director-General  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Commerce  reported  that  3,302,000  eggs 
had  been  artificially  fecundated,  which  produc¬ 
ed  1,683,200  fish — upwards  of  half  a  million  of 
which  were  Trout  and  Salmon. 

Within  twelve  or  eighteen  months  from  the 
period  of  this  deeply  interesting  announcement, 
a  large  number  of  works  upon  the  subject  ap¬ 
peared  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  ;  and  successful  experiments 
went  into  operation  all  over  Europe.  Mr.  Fry, 
an  American  gentleman,  has  made  a  collection 
of  these  works,  and  given  their  most  valuable 
portions,  in  a  small  book  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  pages,  which  is  doubtless  the  most 
valuable  treatise  that  has  yet  been  published  on 
the  subject.  It  is  illustrated  by  drawings  show¬ 
ing  every  stage  of  the  process,  from  the  extract¬ 
ing  of  the  eggs  from  the  living  fish,  to  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  trout  and  salmon  six  months  old.  These 
illustrations  embrace  the  working  apparatus  for 
hatching — the  hurdles  upon  which  the  eggs  are 
placed  in  the  hatching  apparatus — the  fioating 
apparatus  for  hatching  in  running  streams — 
boxes  for  transporting  the  eggs — shovels  for  lift¬ 
ing  from  the  hurdles  the  fish  just  hatched,  to 
transfer  them  to  the  tube  or  running  streams ; 
while  we  see  the  fish’s  egg  developing — a  sal¬ 


mon  just  hatched — one  at  a  later  stage,  being 
fed  from  its  umbilical  bladder — young  salmon 
reared  at  the  College  of  France,  etc.,  etc. 

It  appears  that  in  the  month  of  November, 
1851,  Mr.  Gehin,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  great 
discovery,  was  commissioned  by  the  French 
Government,  to  make  a  tour  through  the  De¬ 
partment  of  IsSre,  for  the  purpose  of  instnict- 
:  ing  people  in  the  process  of  artificial  propaga- 
'  tion  of  fish.  In  this  way,  the  rarest  species  of 
trout  and  other  French  fish  have  been  scattered 
through  the  waters  of  France  ;  for  he  prepared 
upwards  of  two  hundred  boxes  of  eggs,  which 
were  sent  in  different  directions. 

This  is  a  matter  which  will  be  appreciated  in 
this  country,  for  it  appeals  directly  to  our  dol- 
lar-and-cent  genius  of  computation.  From  ex¬ 
periments  which  have  been  made  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say^ 
that  any  man  of  piscatorial  tastes  may  get  a 
larger  revenue,  every  year,  from  a  small  trout 
stream  or  pond  of  clear  water  than  the  farmers 
who  live  on  its  banks  can  by  the  fruits  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Our  sportsmen  know  that  nearly  all 
the  trout  streams  in  the  neighborhood  of  our 
large  towns  have  been  exhausted,  and  every¬ 
body  knows  that,  with  a  country  commanding 
thousands  of  miles  of  sea-coast  and  innumera¬ 
ble  inland  waters  and  streams,  salmon  and  trout 
command  a  higher  price  in  our  markets  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  this  subject  may  be  estimated  by  the 
simple  statement  that  trout  and  salmon  can  be 
produced  by  this  process,  and  sold  at  six  cents 
a  pound,  and  at  almost  a  clear  profit,  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States. 

I  propose,  therefore,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
space  for  a  few  brief  letters,  to  open  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  whole  subject  to  your  readers.  It  is 
a  matter  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  the 
sportsmen  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  its  grow¬ 
ing  development,  it  is  sure  to  command  the 
attention  of  every  public  economist.  The  spirit 
of  our  times  craves  luxury,  and  Science  comes 
in  as  its  handmaid,  to  diffuse  it.  The  author  of 
the  work  of  which  I  have  spoken,  has  rendered 
a  substantial  service  to  the  American  people, 
by  the  little  work  he  has  published ;  and  it  is 
most  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  he  will  follow 
up  his  researches  and  give  a  far  more  complete 
and  elaborate  work  on  the  same  subject.  He 
evidently  writes  with  the  fervor  of  a  true  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Walton,  and  having,  as  he  states  in  his 
preface,  made  a  collection  of  most  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  works  that  have  been  published  on  this 
subject,  he  could  doubtless  extend  his  inquiries 
and  investigation,  and  lay  the  whole  country 
under  a  deep  obligation. 

- - - 

OUVOH. 

Some  few  years  baci;,  hithe  early  morn,  stag¬ 
gering  from  a  drunken  debauch,  might  be  seen 
a  young  man  in  the  American  town  of  New- 
buryport ;  he  had  reached  the  church-yard  of 
the  town,  and  bad  come  there  to  die.  In  the 
wide  wot  Id  he  stood  alone.  His  wife  was  dead. 
He  had  no  friends.  He  was  overwhelmed  with 
misery  and  debt.  As  he  turned  round  bis 
anxious  eye,  he  saw  no  way  of  escape,  and  no 
ray  of  hope.  There  was  nothing  left  for  him 
but  ^  druqjl^rd’s  unhonorco  grave.  Another 
dra^and  be  would  have  become  a  suicide ;  but 
Ihf  bottle  struck  his  lips,  and  that  saved  hie 
life.  He  went  back  to  town.  A  temperance  | 


meeting  was  held,  and  he  was  induced  to  sign 
the  pledge.  He  did  more,  be  left  his  humble 
calling — that  of  a  bookbinder — and  became  a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  instrumentality  that 
had  done  so  much  for  him.  Friends  gathered 
round  him.  As  an  orator  he  was  perpetuaily  in 
request.  For  ten  years  he  spoke  three  hundred 
times  a  year,  traveled  ten  thousand  miles  a  year, 
his  name  was  JohnB.  Gough.  His  fame  reached 
this  country,  and  a  twelvemonth  since  he  was 
engaged  by  the  committee  of  the  London  Tem¬ 
perance  League  to  visit  England.  He  came 
originally  for  six  weeks,  but  he  was  induced  to 
stop  two  years.  Nor  will  those  acquainted  with 
Exeter  Hall  oratory  wonder  at  the  result.  See 
Gough  as  he  stands  upon  the  platform,  and  you 
at  once  learn  the  secret  of  his  success.  He  is  a 
spare,  thin  msin,  with  premature  age  stamped 
upon  his  face,  with  a  stature  by  no  means  im¬ 
posing.  Dressed  in  ordinary  black,  you  would 
take  him  for  a  very  ordinary  man,  and  the  first 
few  sentences  that  fall  from  his  lips  strike  you 
as  little  better  than  common-place.  Wait  a 
while,  and  the  orator  will  warm;  the  mass 
before  him  will  respond,  and  it  will  beat  as  with 
one  pulse,  while  he  convulses  It  with  laughter, 
or  melts  it  into  tears.  The  effec'l  is  striking.  The 
scoffer  is  touched  ;  the  drunkard  is  reclaimed ; 
the  most  degraded  feel  that  there  is  yet  hope 
and  happiness,  and  heaven  for  him.  And  what 
is  it  that  does  all  thisT  Not  learning;  for 
Mr.  Giiugh  has  never  been  to  school  since  he 
was  twelve  years  old  ;  not  reasoning,  for  he 
makes  no  pretensions  to  the  possession  of  argu¬ 
mentative  powers ;  not  rhetoric,  for  he  tells  a 
plain,  unvarnished  tale,  and  leaves  it  to  others 
copiously  to  illustrate,  or  gorgeously  to  de¬ 
claim.  But  the  fa:t  is,  that  he  is  in  earnest;  that 
it  is  the  terrible  story  of  his  life  he  unfolds, 
and  that,  saved  as  by  &e  himself,  he  devotee  for 
the  salvation  of  others  areal,  natural  eloquence, 
that  never  til  es,  never  wearies  ;  and  a  tongue 
that  never  grows  dull.  To  save  the  drunkard — 
to  stop  the  ravages  of  intemperance — to  build 
up  a  barrier  between  the  intoxicating  cup  and 
the  unpolluted  lip — to  bid  man  be  tnie  lo  him¬ 
self  and  the  Divine  principle  within  him  ;  and 
to  dash  down  the  “  flowing  bowl,”  wreathed,  as 
it  may  be,  by  flowers,  and  presented  by  Beauty, 
for  beneath  lurks  a  serpent  that  may  sting  as 
an  adder ;  such  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Gough 
— such  is  his  unvaried  theme.  Had  he 
been  an  orator  alone,  he  must  have  failed  long 
before  this  ;  but  be  is  an  actor  as  well,  he  has 
unusual  flexibility  of  face  and  voice.  His  fea¬ 
tures  can  express  every  shade  of  feeling ;  his 
ton*  s  can  give  utterance  to  every  emotion  of 
ihe  human  heart.  He  can  be  all  things  in  an 
hour  ;  he  is  the  very  Proteus  of  the  platform. 
He  walks  up  and  down  as  one  inspired ;  and 
you  tremble  all  the  while  lest  the  speaker  and 
the  audience,  in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment 
should  rise  up,  and  do  something  ex  ravagant 
or  mad.  You  feel  what  a  wonderful  instrument 
the  human  voice  is — what  power  the  orator 
wields.  You  feel  that  he  has  as  much  power 
over  men  as  when  the  Hebrew  Paul  spoke  and 
Felix  trembled,  or  as  when  the  Athenian  De¬ 
mosthenes  roused  the  decaying  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  and  tul  mined  over  Greece. 

Mr.  Gough  has  now  been  twelve  months  in 
this  country,  of  which  he  is  a  native — for  he 
was  born  (August  22, 1817)  and  spent  the  first 
twelve  years  of  his  life  at  Sandgate.  Since  he 
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has  been  here,  he  has  traveled  over  Euglaad 
and  Scotland,  and  ha^  delivered  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  orations  to  audiences  of  at 
least  one  thousand  five  hundred  persons.  He  is 
accompanied  by  his  second  wife,  an  American 
lady,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  184S.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  soldier  and  lives  on  a  pension  in 
London.  He  has  a  sister  in  America,  where  he 
has  purchased  a  small  estate  at  Boylston,  Wor¬ 
cester  county,  about  forty  miles  from  Boston, 
where  he  usually  resides  three  months  of  the 
summer,  and  where  he  enjoys  the  society  of  his 
numerous  friends,  who  visit  him  during  the 
season  of  his  relaxation. — London  Times. 
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The  Newsboy. 

This  elegant  volume  of  527  pages,  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  i.  C.  Derby,  New  York,  is  emphati¬ 
cally  the  great  novel  of  the  year,  and  unques¬ 
tionably  one  of  the  greatest  this  country  has 
yet  produced,  The  author’s  name  is  not  given, 
but  the  master  hand  of  genius  is  seen  on  almost 
every  page.  Little  Bob,  the  hero,  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  and  obscurity  of  bis  opening  career,  may 
remind  the  reader  of  Dkken’s  Oliver  Twist ; 
but  a  greater  than  Oliver  Twist  is  here.  Bob 
is  a  living  character,  bound  on  his  way  to  im¬ 
mortality  with  the  living  creations  of  Field¬ 
ing,  and  Scott,  and  Dickens,  and  Co<^r,  and 
Irving.  There  are  many  other  characters  in 
the  volume  of  very  strongly  marked  individu¬ 
ality.  “  Rollicking,  flashy  Jack,  half  sailor,  half 
newsboy,”  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  with  a 
character  all  his  own.  The  sweet  child,  Imogen, 
will  bedew  a  nation’s  eyes  with  tears,  while  the 
bereaved  husband  and  father,  the  magnanimous 
merchant,  Dinsmoor,  will  awaken  the  strong 
sympathy  of  every  reader.  And  the  simple- 
heartedness,  pious  zeal,  and  overflowing  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  good,  straight-backed,  puritan  spin¬ 
ster,  Aunt  Becky,  will  at  once  raise  a  smile  on 
every  face  and  win  the  love  of  every  heart- 
Even  the  little  foundling,  “  broken-back  ” 
Minnie,  at  flve  years  old,  is  not  without  a  char¬ 
acter,  for  she  said  she  “  could  wash  her  face 
and  keep  still  all  day.” 

These  and  numerous  other  characters  are 
made  the  material  of  a  story  which  extends 
over  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  is 
skillfully  wrought  into  a  plot  of  absorbing  in¬ 
terest.  But  after  all,  perhaps  the  greatest 
charm  of  the  book  consists  in  the  beauty  of 
style,  the  broad  philanthropy,  and  elevated  sen¬ 
timent,  which  shed  a  glow  of  sunlight  through 
nil  its  pages. 

Little  bob,  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years, 
finds  himself  a  lone  wanderer  in  the  streets  of 
New  York,  ignorant,  friendless,  houseless,  hun- 
giy,  and  half  naked.  He  knew  not  where  he 
came  from;  and  having  nothing  else  in  the 
world  to  cling  to,  he  seized  upon  the  coat  tail 
of  a  passing  newsboy,  and  clung  mightily  to 
that.  The  newsboys  gathered  around  him,  and 
with  due  ceremonies  initiated  him  into  their 
peculiar  fraternity.  From  that  time  the  read¬ 
er’s  interest  in  the  career  of  Bob  never  flags  till 
he  grows  up  to  be  a  man  among  men,  and  “  the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all.” 

Bob’s  great  and  benevolent  heart  beat  res¬ 
ponsive  to  every  cry  of  humanity.  Even  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years  he  became  the  guardian 
and  protector  of  two  foundlings,  little  broken- 


back  Minnie,  and  Dady,  whom  he  found  perish¬ 
ing  in  the  street.  Bob  had  no  home  of  his  own, 
but  he  soon  managed  to  make  a  home  for  the 
little  outcasts,  for  he  stowed  them  away  in  an  old 
deserted  railway  car,  that  was  left  in  a  vacant 
lot,  and  there  he  supported  them  from  his  daily 
earnings,  till  poor  little  broken-back  died.  The 
noble  boy  could  not  bear  that  his  little  charge 
should  be  buried  in  the  Potter’s  Field,  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  poor  who  are  buried  at  the  public 
cost ;  so  he  took  the  corpse  alone  in  a  little 
coffin  and  carried  it  down  to  staten  Island,  and 
buried  it  by  the  sea  side. 

We  cannot  here  undertake  to  follow  our  little 
hero  through  his  eventful  life  up  to  manhood, 
nor  do  we  wish  to  forestall  the  interest  of  the 
reader  by  a  brief  attempt  to  develop  the  plot 
or  to  portray  the  various  characters.  The  book 
is  destined  to  be  read  more  extensively  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  than  any  novel  heretofore 
produced  in  this  country.  It  had  not  been  pub¬ 
lished  three  days  before  a  German  Professor 
had  it  in  hand,  translating  it  into  his  native 
tongue  for  publication  at  Licpsic,  Germany. 
We  copy  here  a  few  of  the  opening  pages  of 
the  volume,  which  will  give  the  reader  a  little 
foretaste  of  the  style  of  the  work  and  the  spirit 
of  the  author.  We  have  also  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  publisher  to  insert  the  portrait  of  the 
Newsboy  as  he  appears  on  the  title  page. 


temn  birth,  country,  station  and  fortune.  Then 
I  began  to  reverence  the  newsboy,  and  to  study 
his  history,  as  I  shall  record  it  in  these  pages. 

But  I  am  a  great  way  ahead  of  my  story,  and 
I  must  go  back  and  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
tell  my  reasons  for  book-making.  It  was  in  this 
wise  : — 

All  my  friends  and  neighbors  were  writing 
books ;  some  were  making  money  by  writing 
them,  others  were  not,  yet  each,  I  saw,  was 
made  happier  for  having  something  to  do.  It 
gave  a  purpose  to  life.  There  is  nothing  with¬ 
out  its  uses.  The  little  flower  of  innocence 
scattered  all  up  and  down  onr  New  England 
hills  and  fields  isn’t  much  to  look  at,  it  does’nt 
compare  with  the  towering  and  gorgeous  Dahlia, 
the  woman-soul’d  rose,  the  virgin  lily,  or  the 
sweet  passion-freighted  blue  violet,  loving  the 
shadow  because  of  its  full  heart ;  and  yet  this 
star-eyed  flower  of  innocence  is  very  winsome 
— it  dots  any  little  cleft  or  comer  that  will  give 
it  a  foothold ;  down  to  the  meadow,  where  the 
brook  gurgles  around  the  roots  of  the  old  elms, 
aud  the  speckled  trout  hides  himself  beneath, 
the  flower  of  Innocence  {Houstonia  Cerulea) 
glows  like  a  shimmering  robe  on  the  shoulders 
of  beauty — ^by  the  farm  yard  it  nestles,  hoping 
to  displace  the  great  ugly  burdocks  in  the 
shadows  of  old  boulders,  rounded  by  the  deluge ; 
by  the  dusty  roadside,  where  the  childrea  with 
blankets  over  their  heads,  feel  its  velvet  touch 
upon  their  bare  feet  as  they  go  by  to  school ; 
everywhere  this  unpretending  blossom  comes, 
like  the  homely  virtues,  strong  and  healthful, 
and  unthought  of  because  of  their  abundance. 

So  in  book-making — the  world  is  so  full  of 
them  that  thousands  are  unnoticed,  and  it  may 
be  the  best  are  of  this  class.  But  that  doesn’t 
matter  ;  this  would  be  a  dull,  mischief-making, 
wicked  world  without  the  poorest  of  them ;  b-.  ^ 
when  the  great  “burdocks”  of  literaiure  shal^ 


“And  so  your  name  is  Bob,  that  means 
Robert,”  I  said  to  the  newsboy  one  morning,  as 
I  bought  a  daily  paper  at  my  window. 

“  There  ain’t  no  Robert  about  it,  nothing  but 
Bob,”  he  replied,  and  I  saw  he  was  vexed  at 
my  attempt  to  christen  him.  I  saw  he  was 
proud  of  being  only  Bob,  and  I  couldn’t  but 
feel  it  was  a  great  thing  to  b^ conscious  of  so 
much  in  ourselves,  that  we  could  aflbrd  to  con¬ 
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have  been  put  aside  by  more  healthful  cmana- 
ticns,  it  will  be  well.  I  thought  of  these  things, 
thinking  to  write  a  book,  and  so  I  looked  to 
the  uplands  and  the  valleys  and  the  wayside, 
amid  noisome  weeds  and  fair  blossoms,  by  the 
mossy  rock  and  the  damp  unsightly  fungus,  and 
everywhere  I  saw  this  flower  of  innocence  grew, 
pure  in  itself  and  dispensing  purity,  and  so  I 
said  I  will  write  of  common  things — of  the  great 
wayfarings  of  the  city  just  as  it  is.  I  will 
“  nothing  extenuate,”  but  I  will  not  be  like  the 
wasp  gathering  poison  from  sweets,  bnt  rather 
like  the  bee,  which  distils  pure  honey  alike  from 
the  poisonous  hellebore  and  the  sweet  clover. 

For  this  purpose  I  visited  the  city,  I  went 
from  place  to  place,  taking  my  eyes  with  me, 
and  my  heart  also.  I  saw  how  the  dragon-fly 
loves  the  city,  bnt  the  butterfly  avoids  it ;  and 
I  could  see  a  reason  why  it  should  be  so.  As  I 
sat  by  my  window  with  a  lovely  geranium 
blooming  upon  my  table,  a  humming  bird  enter¬ 
ed  and  inserted  his  tube-like  bill  into  the  flowers 
one  by  one — bis  gossamer  wings  fluttering  in  a 
continous  low  buzz.  It  was  not  long  that  be 
staid,  but  I  had  afforded  him  a  banquet ;  here 
in  the  midst  of  duet  and  noise  and  evil  and  pol¬ 
lution,  his  delicate  sense  had  detected  a  spot 
fresh  and  lovely  as  an  Eden,  and  hither  he  had 
come  giving  and  receiving  joy. 

Shall  it  not  be  so  with  us,  dear  reader  t  We 
may  not  be  many,  but  if  we  shall  by  any  means 
entertain  angels  unaware,  will  it  not  be  a  bles¬ 
sedness?  I  was  thinking  of  such  possibilities, 
andKo  1  looked  out  in  w  morning,  (I  am  sure 
it  waste  the  morning,  for  that  is  the  time  for 
pleasant  thoughts,)  when  under  my  window  I 
saw  a  little  newsboy,  calling  in  a  lusty  voice  the 
names  of  several  of  the  morning  papers.  He 
was  a  skin  of  a  boy,  little,  and  old  before  his 
time.  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  taking 
Tom  Thumb,  or  the  Aztecs  for  a  hero  as  this 
newsboy.  Wasn’t  he  poor,  and  ragged,  and  ig¬ 
norant,  and  wouldn’t  everybody  laugh  at  the 
idea  I  Little  by  little.  Bob  (I  afterward  learned 
his  name  was  Bob)  grew  into  my  mind,  not  as  a 
poor,  forsaken,  ignorant,  neglected  child,  who 
ought  to  be  taken  up  and  sent  to  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  or  asylum  for  vagrants,  but  as  a  great 
soul’d  boy,  whose  nobleness  I  dared  not  fathom, 
bat  which  I  could  appreciate,  the  latchet  of 
whose  old,  delapidated  shoes  I  was  not  worthy 
to  unloose.  He  had  walked  through  fiery  fur¬ 
naces  unscathed,  and  sat  amid  lions,  and  their 
savageness  had  been  rebuked  before  him. 

I  learned  to  await  thf'  coming  of  the  newsboy 
writh  solemn  expectancy,  and  the  shuffling  of  his 
weary  feet  grew  to  have  a  majesty  about  them ; 
his  ragged  habiliments  were  right  royal  robes 
over  his  great  heart,  and  the  brimless  hat  be¬ 
came  him  like  a  regal  crown,  for  Bob  had  that 
innate  dignity  of  soul  which  neither  crown  nor 
sceptre  could  augment. 

Little  by  little  I  learned  his  story— little  by 
little,  for  I  was  not  great  enough  to  take  in  all 
the  greatness  of  the  newsboy.  I  with  my  con¬ 
ventional  life,  and  years  of  training,  and  ances¬ 
tors  of  forecast — how  conld  I  comprehend  a 
being  who  had  stood  np  naked  from  the  hands 
of  nature,  and  said  “  come  behold  a  man !” 
Who  had  owed  nothing  to  the  schools,  the 
preacher,  the  tailor,  and  little  to  the  cook ;  who 
was  a  philosopher  in  his  way,  seeing  things 
through  his  own  eyes,  and  drawing  his  own  con¬ 
clusions  unaided  of  any  man. 


The  image  of  the  newsboy  haunted  me,  and 
at  length  I  felt  I  must  write  his  history.  I  saw 
that  the  race  would  soon  be  so  modified  by  the 
genialities  of  some  benevolent  souls,  that 
the  newsboy  of  our  time  would  pass  away,  and 
be  only  a  tradition,  and  even  the  nobleness  of 
Bob  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  fable.  I  looked 
into  the  newsboy  lodging  rooms,  and  saw  how 
these  benevolent  souls  (God  comfort  them  in 
every  hour  cf  need,  and  do  them  good  even  as 
they  have  done  good)  were  making  this  wilder¬ 
ness  life  of  the  newsboy  to  blossom  as  the  rose, 
and  soon  the  newsboy  of  Bob’s  time,  sleeping 
by  the  wayside,  in  areas,  under  steps,  about  the 
parks,  in  old  crates  and  hogsheads,  in  the  mark¬ 
ets,  and  everywhere  that  a  shelter  could  be 
found,  would  be  forgotten ;  and  then  it  was  that 
the  Ishmael-like  wanderings  of  Bob,  fatherless 
and  motherless,  friendless  and  forsaken,  going 
up  and  dowm  the  great  city,  grew  to  have  a 
genuine  pathos  about  them,  and  I  pnt  myself  to 
the  stndy  of  his  character,  and  learned  he  was 
a  hero. 

Bob  never  knew  he  was  a  hero.  He  had 
come  np,  he  hardly  knew  how,  amid  creatures 
as  forlorn  as  himself.  He  had  known  hunger, 
and  cold,  and  misery,  in  every  shape.  He  had 
been  the  companion  of  the  outcast  from  the  first 
dawning  of  his  existence.  One  guardian  after 
another  of  the  forlorn  boy  had  died  or  grown 
weary  of  the  charge,  so  that  only  an  indistinct 
memory  of  hunger  and  cold,  and  achings  of  the 
limbs,  and  pains  of  the  head,  remained  to  him. 
A  creeping  child,  he  had  been  kicked  over  the 
threshold,  not  in  absolute  cruelty,  but  because 
he  was  in  the  way,  and  the  inmates  lacked  bread 
and  elbow  room,  for  when  did  hanger  make  the 
heart  loving,  or  cold  make  it  warm,  or  naked¬ 
ness  make  it  tender  and  protective?  The  la¬ 
borer  toils  and  grows  into  a  great  loving  man- 
‘^oed  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  which  brings  him 
at  nightfall  competence  and  repose;  but  the 
unskilled  poor,  who  lack  the  faculty  of  steady 
work,  live  but  from  hand  to  mouth,  doubling 
and  flying  like  the  hunted  hare,  with  tbrlAngTy 
hounds  of  famine  ever  at  their  back,  and  they 
sink  down  at  nightfall,  not  with  the  hearty 
thanksgiving  of  the  laborer,  but  with  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  hard-beset  beast,  and  sleep,  be¬ 
cause  sleep  will  claim  them — pitying  sleep  will 
cradle  them  in  her  tender  embraces,  that  thus 
they  may  forget  their  wretchedness. 

But  Bob  was  a  sturdy  child,  and  knew  better 
than  to  creep  along.  While  he  paddled  about 
upon  all  fours  he  presented  a  broad  mark  for 
the  idle  foot,  a  tempting  mark  for  the  careless 
or  cruel  foot,  so  with  lusty  sinews  the  boy  scul¬ 
led  away  to  one  side  when  footsteps  approached ; 
and  soon  by  dint  of  aid  from  walls  and  broken 
chairs  his  little  head  was  up  and  his  feet  planted 
— yes,  planted,  for  there  was  that  about  Bob, 
that  once  fixed  with  his  head  uppermost  in  the 
world,  yon  might  kill  him  outright,  but  you 
could  never  make  him  bite  the  dust  again.  He 
knew  better  than  to  tattle  long.  Oh,  the  rich 
child  may  creep,  and  crawl,  and  totter  through 
a  long  helpless  infancy,  may  “  mule  and  puke 
in  its  nurse’s  arms”  for  years,  but  the  poor  have 
no  chance  for  this ;  nature  prompts  them  great¬ 
ly  ;  she  tugs  at  the  muscle  and  pulls  at  the 
tendon  till  each  is  glad  to  do  its  office.  The 
rich  baby  may  icream,  and  cry,  and  drule  out 
its  imbecility,  a  torment  to  itself  or  others,  but 
the  beggar’s  brat  does  not  cry — teething  or  no 


teething,  it  dar  j  not  raise  a  clamor.  It  never 
cries ;  its  poor  little  blackened  feet  are  covered 
with  bruises — at  which  it  has  “  put  np  the  lip,” 
as  mothers  say,  bnt  dared  not  make  audible  its 
complaint ;  it  peers  at  the  old  knot  holes  in  the 
worn  floor,  and  the  dust  comes  np  from  beneath 
to  blind  its  eyes,  but  it  mbs  them  and  spatters 
and  crawls  away— it  never  had  pity  and  does 
not  look  for  it  now.  Next,  its  fingers  arc  poking 
at  the  hinge  of  the  leaning  door,  and  the  passer¬ 
by  gives  it  a  push ;  oh  sharp  is  the  agony,  and 
deathly  sharp  and  fierce  the  pang  from  the 
crashed  and  bruised  hand,  but  it  only  sinks  back 
faint ;  no  sound,  no  word  after  the  first  brief 
;  animal  outcry.  It  attempts  to  mount  the  rick- 
etty  stairs,  but  slips  between  the  boards;  you 
hear  it  bump  once,  and  all  is  hushed,  you  think 
surely  the  child  is  dead — no,  it  is  only  black  in 
the  face ;  a  sharp  slap  upon  the  back,  a  blow 
of  the  breath  into  the  mouth,  a  dash  of  water  at 
the  pump,  and  it  gasps,  gives  a  suppressed 
scream,  and  then  commences  to  lap  the  water 
as  it  runs  down  its  cheeks ;  twists  its  fingers  un¬ 
easily,  and  now  and  then  tonches  them  with  its 
tongue,  bnt  yon  hear  nothing  more.  For  hours 
it  looks  blue  and  pale,  and  its  tangled  hair  drips 
with  the  sweat  that  bursts  from  its  pores,  but 
it  creeps  away  to  the  door  where  the  bright  sun 
lingers  upon  the  step,  and  there  it  sleeps — 
sleeps  for  hours,  and  the  passer-by  does  not 
kick,  nor  push,  nor  molest  the  sleeping  child, 
for  it  is  hallowed  even  to  the  rudest  heart. 

Thus  had  Bob  come  up — ^he  never  knew  how. 
His  first  memories  were  of  thrift.  He  had 
sought  for  old  pins  and  rusty  nails,  and  bits  of 
cloth  in  the  gutter,  when  he  could  hsrdly  walk ; 
next  he  had  picked  up  chips,  which  he  carried 
in  a  basket  upon  his  head.  There  there  was  an 
interregnnm ;  he  did  not  know  what  had  hap¬ 
pened — he  might  have  been  sick.  Many  who 
had  looked  after  him  were  gone,  he  couldn’t 
tell  how  nor  why.  He  had  an  indistinct  memo¬ 
ry  of  long  white  boxea— very  many  of  them — 
coming  and  going.  He  had  rides  upon  a  cart 
sometimes;  and  altogether,  he  did'nt'Becp  to 
have  done  anything,  and  yet  had  slept  and  eat. 
The  cholera  had  decimated  the  miserable  local¬ 
ity.  At  length  he  found  himself  in  the  street 
— he  did’nt  know  where  to  go.  He  was  but  a 
little  fellow,  and  he  stood  looking  at  the  people 
as  they  went  along,  and  wondering  where  they 
came  from  and  whither  they  were  going.  He 
began  to  feel  hungry ;  and  a  terrible  fear  came 
upon  him.  Everybody  seemed  to  have  some 
other  body  who  cared  for  them,  who  exchanged 
a  word,  a  smile, -or  even  a  bow,  showing  they 
stood  in  relation  to  some  other  body  in  the 
world  ;  but  there  he  stood,  a  poor,  little,  un¬ 
lovely  child,  and  nobody  cared  for  him.  He 
was  dirty,  very  dirty — ^he  had  nothing  bnt  rags^ 
and  scanty  of  these.  . 

It  was  a  pitiful  sight,  the  poor  thing  looking 
so  eagerly  into  the  faces  of  people,  and  won¬ 
dering  in  his  little  heart  where  he  came  from, 
and  where  he  should  go.  He  put  out  his  hand 
and  grasped  the  robes  of  a  rich  lady,  for  she 
was  so  beautiful  that  the  child’s  poor  heart 
was  lured  from  his  bosom  towards  her ;  bnt  she 
shook  him  off  with  a  frown  that  marred  all  her 
beauty.  Next  a  smooth,  solemn-looking  man 
went  by,  and  little  Bob  clung  to  him.  “  Let 
me  go,  my  little  boy,”  he  said  in  an  oily  voice, 
and  went  on.  At  this  moment  a  loud  clear 
voice  sung  out,  Morning  papers — latest  news 
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by  the  steamere— have  a  paper,  Sir?  ”  dropping 
the  voice  suddenly  at  the  clause. 

The  gentleman  appealed  to  stopped,  paid  for 
the  paper  and  went  on ;  and  the  newsboy  would 
have  doue  the  same,  but  he  was  habited  in  a 
long  coat,  a  world  too  wide  and  long  for  his 
make,  and  when  he  had  gone  the  length  of  his 
coat  tail,  he  found  himself  brought  up  square, 
for  poor  Bob  had  fastened  himself  thereon  in 
a  sort  of  despair. 

“  Let  go,  you  little  rascal,  you,”  said  Sam, 
in  a  under  tone,  for  his  pride  was  wounded  at 
being  seized  upon  in  this  way.  But  Bob  didn’t 
let  go ;  on  the  contrary  he  held  on  only  the 
tighter.  Sam  turned  round  sharply,  and  gave 
him  a  smart  box  upon  the  ear.  Bob  didn’t 
scream  nor  flinch,  but  looked  into  the'news- 
boy’s  face  with  such  a  keen,  sharp  look  of 
agony,  that  he  was  compelled,  as  it  were,  to 
stop  and  see  what  was  wanted.  He  wasn’t  used 
to  comfortings  of  any  kind  himself,  and  so  he 
didn’t  apply  them.  He  put  his  hand  up  under 
his  greasy  cap,  and  gave  a  great  stretch  and 
yawn,  a  luxury  he  had  not  before  found  time 
to  indulge  in  for  the  day.  This  seemed  to  call 
in  his  wandering  ideas. 

“Hungry, Bub?”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,”  said  Bob. 

“  Well,  come  along.  Did’nt  hurt  you  nor 
nothing,  did  I T”  asked  Sam,  referring  to  the 
blow. 

“No.” 

“  Didn’t  I  though  T  your  face  is  as  red  as  a 
beet  where  my  pickers  went.  Tough  as  a 
pitch-knot  I” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  comer  of 
Nassau  and  Fulton  streets,  where  an  old  woman 
sat  knitting  under  an  umbrelia,  fastened  by 
strings  to  the  wall  to  do  service  as  an  awning. 
On  the  board  before  her  were  candies  and  sugar 
plums,  and  russet  apples  piled  in  the  shape  of 
pyramids,  and  plump  yellow  cakes  of  molasses, 
and  Bob  was  soon  swallowing  one  of  these  with 
avidity. 

“  Hungry  as  the  deuce,”  ejaculated  Sam,  eye¬ 
ing  him  with  a  satisfled  air.  “  Where’s  your 
house.  Bub?” 

“  Havn’t  got  none.” 

“  Well,  your  bunk,  then  ?” 

“  None  o’  that  either.” 

“  Well,  where’s  your  Mum?” 

“  Got  none.” 

“Well,  your  Dad,  then?” 

“  Got  none.” 

“  Whew  I  Who  owns  you  ?” 

“  Nobody.” 

Sam  brought  out  a  whistle  so  prolonged  that 
you  would  have  wondered  how  he  ever  got  his 
breath  again.  Next  he  brought  down  his  old 
boot  upon  the  pavement,  and  then  doubled  up 
his  body  into  what  was  his  expression  for  a  great 
laugh.  Then  he  cut  this  short,  huddled  his  pa¬ 
pers  up  quickly  under  his  arms,  cocked  his  cap 
defiantly  to  one  side,  and  looking  at  little  Bob 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  speaking  out 
of  one  corner  of  his  mouth,  he  said : _ 

“You  don’t  come  it  over  this  child  j  no  you 
don’t,  Bubby,  go,  get  out!”  And  he  shambled 
along  till  he  found  himself  brought  too  again 
by  the  long  coat  tail.  This  time  Sam  turned 
sharply  round,  and  stuck  out  his  chin,  and  made 
as  if  he  would  walk  right  over  the  child  ;  but 
Bob  stood  his  ground.  Again  Sam  had  recourse 
to  a  scratch  of  his  bead,  and  then  he  seized 


poor  Bob  and  gave  him  some  pretty  telling 
blows  upon  his  half  naked  back.  Bob  was  used 
to  this,  and  never  once  dreamed  of  an  outcry. 

“  Jordan's  a  hard  road  to  travel,  I  believe,” 
whistled  Sam,  eyeing  Bob  again  in  what  might 
be  called  a  slantendicular  way. 

“  You  darn’d  young  spooney,  what  do  you 
mean  by  holdin’  on  to  my  coat  tail  ?  Touch  it 
again  and  I’ll  knock  you  into  next  week !”  and 
again  he  gathered  up  his  papers,  shouting, 
“  Morning  news  by  the  steamer — late  arrival — 
terrible  shipwreck — two  hundred  lives” — he 
cut  short  again  by  feeling  the  same  tug  at  his 
long  coat.  Bob  had  found  somebody  to  look  at 
him.  and  be  dreaded  desertion  more  than  rough 
words  and  hard  blows.  Poor  Sam  threw  down 
his  whole  stock  in  trade  in  utter  disgust ;  he 
pushed  back  his  old  cap,  but  didn’t  scratch  his 
head — he  was  too  far  gone  for  that ;  he  stuck 
both  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  leaned  up 
against  the  brick  walls  of  the  Herald  office,  his 
boots  far  out  upon  the  side-walk,  submitting  to 
the  jeers  of  his  companions  without  a  word. 

“  I  ain’t  equal  to  the  occasion,  that’s  a  fact,” 
he  mattered.  “  Here,  Bub,  take  my  bat,  I  give 
up.  Youngster,  be  you  a  little  Beelzebub?” 

“No.” 

“  One  o’  his  imps  ?” 

“No.” 

“  Be  you  the  ghost  of  a  <fefunct  newsboy?” 

“Don’t  know.” 

“What  do  you  know?” 

“  Nothing.” 

“Will  you  go  away?” 

“No.” 

“  Look  here — I’ll  kill  you,  I  will.  I’ll  beat 
you  to  jelly.  Gorry  1  he  doesn’t  move  no  more 
than  the  steeple  of  Trinity.  Look  here,  I’m 
goin’ — be  you  goin’  to  hang  on  my  out-flyer 
agin’,  draggin’  on  in  this  way?  You  are? 
Lord!  I’m  caught,  maties!”  And  Sam  gave 
out  a  peculiar  whistle  which  had  the  effect  to 
bring  a  score  of  newsboys  to  his  aid. 

Sam  recounted  his  grievances  with  a  round  of 
oathii^*  There  won’t  be  a  thread  left  of  my 
go-to-meetins — hold  him  by  the  ears  while  I  run 
— but  mind,  he’ll  hold  on  to  some  on  ye — so  be 
lively.”  There  was  a  great  shout,  and  much 
poking  at  poor  Bob,  who  persisted  in  keeping 
close  to  the  side  of  Sam.  “  Look  here,  Bub,’> 
continued  the  latter,  “  I’m  goin’  to  give  you  such 
a  lickin’  as  will  take  all  the  paper  off  that  form 
o’  yourn,”  and  he  was  about  to  suit  the  action 
to  the  word,  when  Bob,  who  had  got  over  his 
terror,  all  at  once  gave  a  leap  to  the  neck  of 
Sam,  whom  he  commenced  to  pound  and  pull 
in  a  manner  that  showed  he  knew  the  use  of  a 
beggar’s  fist. 

The  shouts  of  the  newsboys  now  became  so 
loud  and  so  general  that  the  police  came  run¬ 
ning  down  Fulton  street,  where  they  hod  been 
smoking  in  Broadway;  but  the  boys  made  a 
cordon  round  Sam  and  Bob,  and  warned  them, 
“better  keep  off,  newsboys  never  bother  the 
Stars — newsboys  never  make  riots — newsboys 
’spect  the  laws — newsboys  keep  out  the  way  of 
prisons  and  police  courts — newsboys  know  a 
thing  or  two — only  breaking  in  a  newsboy — 
— tough  as  thunder — go  it,  Sam — go  it,  short- 
legs — Lord!  ain’t  he  a  wild-cat?  Drop  the 
blinker,  Sam — drop  the  blinker — play’s  over, 
give  us  your  Lst,  small  ’un — you’re  game, 
you’ll  do — now  for  the  stock  in  trade :  let’s 
hear  you  scream — Herald —  Tribune — come  out 


with  you.”  And  Bob  did  scream  for  he  had  a 
4tout  pair  of  lungs,  and  no  sooner  did  he  feel 
their  use  than  he  screamed  equal  to  the  best 
And  now  pockets  were  searched,  and  odd  pen¬ 
nies  were  freely  imparted  by  the  rough  but 
good-hearted  boys,  till  Bob  bad  a  capital  upon 
which  to  start. 

“As  handsome  a  break-in  as  ever  was,” 
ejaculated  one  of  the  boys,  as  he  turned  away. 

“  A  first  rate  ’nn,”  cried  another. 

“  Gorry,  didn’t  bis  little  digits  fly  ?  Sam’s 
got  him.” 

“  Oh !  Sam’s  got  a  ’prentice,”  shouted  the 
group  as  they  turned  off  into  their  several 
“  beats  ”  for  the  sale  of  papers. 


A  City  Parson  In  the  Cotuitry. 

Rev.  Henrt  Ward  Beecher,  of  Brooklyn 
has  a  farm  in  Lenox,  in  old  Berkshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  rusticates  daring  a 
portion  of  the  summer  season,  and  among 
other  recreations  devotes  a  part  of  his  time  in 
relating  his  experience  in  letters  to  the  New 
York  Independent.  From  his  last  letter,  en¬ 
titled  “Mid-October  Days,”  we  make  a  few 
racy  extracts,  prefixing  our  own  headings  to 
the  different  topics : — 

the  landscape. 

I  stand  alone  upon  the  peaceful  summit  of 
this  hill,  and  turn  in  every  direction.  The 
east  is  all  aglow ;  the  blue  north  fiushes  all  her 
hills  with  radiance ;  the  west  stands  in  bur¬ 
nished  armor ;  the  southern  hills  buckle  the 
zone  of  the  horizon  together  with  emeralds  and 
rubies,  such  as  were  never  set  in  the  fabled 
girdle  of  the  gods!  Of  grazing  there  cannot 
be  enough.  The  hunger  of  the  eye  grows  by 
feeding. 

I  Before  October  we  sought  and  found  colors 
I  in  single  tones ;  in  flowers,  in  iris-winking-dew 
drops,  in  westward  trooping  clouds.  _  But 
when  the  Year,  having  wrought  and  finished 
her  solid  structures,  unbends  and  consecrates 
the  glad  October  month  to  fancy,  then  all  hues 
that  were  before  scattered  in  lurking  flowers, 
in  clouds,  upon  plumed  birds,  and  burnished 
insects,  are  let  loose  like  a  flood  and  poured 
abroad  in  the  wild  magnificence  of  Divine 
I  bounty.  And  the  earth  lifts  up  its  head  crowned 
as  no  monarch  was  ever  crowhed,  and  the  sea¬ 
sons  go  forth  toward  winter,  chanting  to  God  a 
hymn  of  praise  that  may  fitly  carry  with  it  the 
hearts  of  all  men.  and  bring  forth  in  kindred 
joy  the  sympathetic  spirits  ot  the  dead. 

These  are  the  days  that  one  fain  would  be 
loo.'e  from  the  earth,  and  wander  as  a  spirit,  or 
lie  bedded  in  some  buoyant  cloud,  to  float  above 
the  vast  expanse,  in  the  silence  of  the  upper 
air.  How  would  we  be  voyagers,  pursuing  the 
seasons  through  all  their  latitudes,  and  no  long¬ 
er  stand  to  wait  their  coming  and  going  about 
our  fixed  habitations. 

THE  BARNS. 

When  we  were  here  in  August,  the  odorous 
bams  were  full  of  new-mown  hay,  and  the  hay 
was  full  of  buried  crickets  and  Iccusts,  that 
chirped  away  as  merrily  from  the  smothered  mow 
as  if  it  were  no  prison.  The  bams  now  are  still. 
The  field  crickets  are  gone,  the  locust  is  gone, 
and  the  hay  has  lost  its  clover-smell.  In  Au¬ 
gust  we  loved  to  throw  wide  open  the  doors, 
upon  the  threshing-floor,  and  let  the  wind 
through.  But  now  only  the  sunny  door  looking 
south  stands  open.  No  lithe  swallow  twitters 
in  and  out,  or  in  his  swift  flight  marks  dark 
circles  in  the  sky  —gone  as  soon  as  made. 

There  are  two  barns.  The  floor  of  the  one  is 
covered  with  shocks  of  com,  whose  golden  ears, 
split  through  the  husk,  are  showing  their  bur¬ 
nished  rows  of  grain.  The  other  floor  is  heaped 
with  unwinnowed  buckwheat.  Oh !  what  cakes 
shall  yet  rise  out  of  that  dusky  pile !  But  now 
the  buckwheat  (that  is,  JeecA-wheat,  its  kernels 
being  shaped  like  beech-nnis)  lies  in  chaff  that 
swells  the  bulk,  but  diminishes  the  value.  If 
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we  could  sell  grain  in  the  chaff  as  we  can  books, 
farming  would  be  verr  profitable. 

1  lore  to  sit  just  within  the  sunny  edge  of  the 
south  door,  whose  prospect  is  large  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  with  an  unread  book  for  company.  For  a 
book,  like  a  whetstone  to  a  scythe,  is  meant, 
not  to  feed,  but  to  sharpen  the  appetite.  A 
wagon  rolls  past,  rattling  over  the  stones.  From 
under  the  uuthreshed  straw  mice  squeak  and 
quarrel ;  lonesome  spiders  are  repairing  their 
webs  in  the  window  that  catch  nothing  but 
dust  and  chaff.  Yet  these  bum-bailiffs  have 
grown  plump  on  something.  I  wonder  what  a 
spider  is  thinking  about  for  hours  together, 
down  in  the  dark  throat  of  his  web,  where  he 
lies  as  still  as  if  he  were  dead. 

THE  OLD  SHANOHiU. 

Our  old  Shanghai  steps  up  with  a  pert  how- 
do-ye-do-sir,  cocking  his  eye  one-sidedly  at  you, 
and  uttering  certain  nondescript  guttural 
sounds.  He  walks  off  crooning  to  himself  and 
his  dames.  It  is  all  still  again.  There  are  no 
flies  here  now  to  buzz  in  the  air.  There  is  not 
wind  enough  to  quiver  a  hanging  straw,  or  to 
pipe  a  leaf-dance  along  the  fence.  You  fall 
into  some  sweet  fancy  that  inhabits  silence, 
when  all  at  once,  with  a  tremendous  vocifer¬ 
ation,  out  flies  a  hen  from  over  your  head,  with 
an  outrageous  noise,  clattering  away  as  if  you 
had  been  throwing  stones  at  her,  or  abusing  her 
beyond  endurance.  The  old  Shanghai  takes  up 
the  case,  and  the  whole  mob  of  hens  join  the 
outcry. 

THE  ECCENTRIC  HEN. 

Nothing  seems  so  aimless  and  simple  as  a  hen. 
She  usually  goes  about  in  a  vague  and  strag¬ 
gling  manner,  articulating  to  herself  cacophon¬ 
ous  remarks  upon  various  topics.  The  greatest 
event  in  a  hen’s  life  is  compound,  being  made 
up  of  an  egg  and  a  cackle.  Then  only  she 
shows  enthusiasm,  when  she  descends  from  the 
nest  of  duty,  and  proclaims  her  achievement. 
If  you  chase  her,  she  runs  cackling ;  if  you  pelt 
her  with  stone,  she  streams  through  the  air 
cackling  abroad  till  the  impulse  has  ran  out, 
when  she  subsides  quietly  into  a  silly,  gadding 
hen.  Now  and  then,  an  eccentric  hen  may 
found  stepping  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  hen 
propriety.  One  such  has  persisted  in  laying 
her  daily  egg  in  the  house.  She  would  steal 
noiselessly  in  at  the  open  door,  walk  up  stairs, 
and  leave  a  plump  egg  upon  the  children’s  bed. 
The  next  day  she  would  honor  the  sofa.  On 
one  occasion  she  selected  my  writing-table,  and 
scratching  my  papers  about,  left  her  card,  that 
1  might  not  blame  the  children  or  servants  for 
scattering  my  manuscripts.  Her  determination 
was  amusing.  One  Sabbath  morning,  we  drove 
her  out  of  the  second-story  window,  then  again 
from  the  front  hall.  In  a  few  moments  she  was 
heard  behind  the  house,  and  on  looking  out  of 
the  window,  she  was  just  disappearing  into  the 
bed-room  window  on  the  ground  floor !  Word 
was  given,  but  before  any  one  could  reach  the 
place,  she  bad  bolted  out  of  the  window  with 
victorious  cackle,  and  her  white  warm  egg  lay 
upon  the  lounge.  I  proposed  to  open  the  pan¬ 
try  window,  set  the  egg  dish  within  her  reach, 
and  let  her  put  them  up  herself,  but  those  in 
authority  would  not  permit  such  a  deviation 
from  propriety.  Such  a  breed  of  hens  could 
never  be  popular  with  the  boys.  It  would 
spoil  that  glorious  sport  of  hunting  hen’s  nest. 

OOINO  A  NUTTINQ  WITH  THE  CHILDREN.  .  1 

Among  all  the  grateful  gifts  of  summer, 
none,  I  think,  has  been  deeper  or  more  various, 
than  the  sight  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  children. 

1  do  pity  children  in  a  city.  There  is  no  place 
for  them.  The  streets  are  full  of  bad  boys,  that 
they  must  not  play  with,  and  the  house  of  fur¬ 
niture  that  they  must  not  touch.  They  are 
always  in  somebody’s  way,  or  making  a  noise 
out  of  proper  time — for  the  twenty-fifth  hour 
of  the  day  is  the  only  time  when  people  think 
children  should  be  noisy.  There  is  no  gra.«s  for 
their  feet,  no  trees  for  climbing,  no  orchards  or 
nut-laden  trees  for  their  e  nterprise. 

But  here  has  been  a  troop  of  children,  of 
three  families,  nine  that  may  he  called  children 
(without  offense  to  any  sweet  fifteen,)  that  have 
hatl  the  summer  before  them  to  disport  them¬ 
selves  as  they  choose.  There  are  no  ugly  boys 


to  be  watched,  no  dangerous  places  to  fall  from, 
no  bulls  or  wicked  hippogritih  to  chase  them. 
They  are  up  and  fledged  by  breakfast,  and  then 
they  are  off  in  uncircumscribed  liberty  till  din¬ 
ner.  They  may  go  to  the  barn,  or  to  either  of 
three  orchards,  or  to  either  of  two  woods,  or  to 
either  of  two  springs,  or  to  grandma’s,  (who 
are  the  very  genii  of  comfort  and  gingerbread 
to  children.)  They  can  build  all  manner  of 
structures  in  wet  and  sand,  or  paddle  in  the 
water,  and  even  get  their  feet  wet,  their  clothes 
dirty,  or  their  pantaloons  torn,  without  its 
being  reckoned  against  them.  They  scuffle 
along  the  road  to  make  a  dust  in  the  world, 
they  chase  the  hens,  hunt  sly  nests,  build  fires 
on  the  rocks  in  the  pastures  and  fire  off  Chinese 
crackers,  until  they  are  surfeited  with  noise ; 
they  can  run,  wade,  halloo,  stubb  their  toes,  lie 
down,  climb,  tumble  down,  with  or  without 
hurting  themselves,  just  as  much  as  they  please. 
They  may  climb  in  and  out  of  wagons,  sail  chips 
in  the  water-trough  at  the  barn,  lire  apples  from 
the  sharpened  end  of  a  limber  stick,  pick  up 
baskets  full  of  brilliant  apples  in  competition 
with  the  hired  men,  proud  of  being  “  almost 
men.”  Their  hands,  thank  fortune,  are  never 
clean,  their  faces  are  tanned,  their  hair  is 
tangled  within  five  minutes  after  combing,  and 
a  button  is  always  off  somewhere.  The  day  is 
a  creation  especially  made  for  children.  Our 
Noble  has  been  at  least  equal  to  one  hand  and 
one  foot  extra  for  frolic  and  mischief,  to  each 
of  the  urchins.  But  grandest  of  all  joy,  highest 
in  the  scale  of  rapture,  the  last  thing  talked  of 
before  sleep,  and  the  first  thing  remembered  in 
the  morning  is  the  going  for  a-nutting.  Oh ! 
the  bunting  of  little  baskets,  the  irrepressible 
glee,  as  bags  and  big  baskets,  into  which  little 
ones  are  to  disembogue,  came  forth  I  Then  the 
departure,  the  father  or  uncle  climbing  the 
tree — “  oh !  how  high !” — the  shaking  of  limbs, 
the  rattle  of  hundreds  of  chestnuts,  which  squir¬ 
rels  shall  never  see  again,  the  eager  picking  up, 
the  merry  ohs  I  and  ouches !  as  nuts  come  plump 
down  on  their  bare  head,  the  growing  heap,  the 
approaching  dinner  by  the  brook,  on  leaves 
yellow  as  gold,  and  in  sunlight  yellower  still, 
the  mysterious  baskets  to  be  opened,  the  cold 
chicken,  the  bread  slice — ah !  me  !  one  would 
love  to  be  twenty  boys,  or  a  boy  twenty  times 
over,  just  to  experience  the  simple,  genuine, 
fun,  unalloyed  pleasure  of  children  in  a  wood, 
with  father  and  mother  “  a-nuttiug  1” 


Literary  Itcnia. 

Bamum’s  Autobiograghy. — It  was  announc¬ 
ed  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Redfield  was  soon  to 
publish  the  autobiography  of  F.  T.  Barnum,  the 
great  showman.  Afterwards  a  card  from  Mr- 
Barnum  stated  that  some  difficulty  bad  occurred^ 
the  bargain  was  thrown  up,  and  he  offered  the 
work  to  any  responsible  publisher  who  would 
bid  the  highest  for  it  before  a  certain  day.  The 
day  passed,  and  Mr.  Barnum  then  published  a 
statement  that  he  had  received  fifteen  definite 
responsible  bids,  many  of  which,  according  to 
the  statemeat,  were  extravagantly  high.  Mr. 
Redfield’s  bid  was  the  highest,  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  has  the  work.  This  bid,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Barnum,  was  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in 
gross  for  the  work,  or  fifty-two  cents  a  copy  for 
all  published.  Mr.  Barnum  rejected  the  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  accepted  the  fifty- 
two  cents  1  Some  folks  are  wicked  enough  to 
say  that  this  is  another  of  “Bamum’s  humbugs.” 
We  would  not  pretend  to  decide,  but  if  his 
story  is  true  we  think  it  proves  Mr.  Redfield  to 
be  the  most  liberal  and  benevolent  of  publish¬ 
ers.  The  price  of  the  book  is  fixed  at  $1.25. 
Forty  per  cent  off,  the  usual  discount  to  the 
trade,  will  leave  Mr.  Redfield  seventy-five  cents 
a  copy,  fifty-two  of  which  goes  to  Mr.  Barnum. 
There  will  remain  twenty-three  cents  to  Mr. 
Redfield,  while  it  will  cost  him  probably  about 
thirty-cents  to  manufacture  the  book  from  the 


plates !  The  book  will  undoubtedly  be  amusing, 
and  peculiar  circumstances  will  give  it  a  large 
sale.  But  some  folks  think  the  story  about  the 
terms  of  publication  had  better  be  told  to  the 
marines  ! 

Another  curious  book  we  understand  is  in 
market,  though  not  yet  announced — a  sort  of 
autobiography  of  Chevalier  Wyckoff,  who 
figured  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago  with 
Fanny  Ellsler,  and  afterwards  in  Europe  as  a 
rejected  lover  and  reputed  abductor  of  Miss 
Gamble  from  Philadelphia.  Some  account  of 
this  affair  was  published  in  the  papers  a  year  or 
two  ago.  The  Chevalier’s  courtship  cost  him 
something  like  a  year’s  imprisonment.  And 
now  he  is  going  to  tell  the  whole  story. 

Major  Jack  Downing's  “  ’Way  Down  East,” 
which  was  printed  a  month  ago,  has  been  delay¬ 
ed  we  understand,  on  account  of  the  artist’s 
being  behind-hand  with  the  engravings.  The 
book,  however,  is  now  ready,  and  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  volume  it  is.  It  is  worth  a  cart  load  of 
trashy  novels,  and  must  be  a  great  favorite  with 
all  classes  of  readers.  Its  portraitures  of  Yan¬ 
kee  life  are  by  general  consent  allowed  to  be 
the  best  ever  written.  Derby  is  the  publisher. 

Among  the  announcements  from  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  is  a  work  In  preparation  by 
Sir  David  Brewster,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  one 
of  very  great  interest.  It  consists  of  “  Memoirs 
of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,”  to  be  edited  from  family 
papers. 

Other  announcements  speak  of  an  “  Illustra- 
ed  Christmas  Book,”  by  Thackery  ;  “  The  Com¬ 
mon-place  Book  of  Thought  and  Feeling,”  by 
Mrs.  Jameson ;  “The  Note-Book  of  a  Young  Na. 
turalist,  in  the  Wilds  of  Australia,”  by  William 
Howitt,  etc.,  etc. 


Award  of  Prizes  by  the  French  Academy. 

The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  hu  held 
its  annual  meeting  and  awarded  the  various 
prizes,  of  which,  by  the  wills  of  various  tes¬ 
tators,  it  has  been  made  the  distributor.  The 
poetic  prize,  one  thousand  dollars,  was  awarded 
to  Madame  Louise  Colet,  a  lady  who  has  sev¬ 
eral  times  won  it  before.  The  subject  had  been 
given  by  the  Academy,  “  The  Acropolis  of 
Athens.”  The  two  prizes  of  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  each,  for  works  in  the  interest  of  morals, 
were  awarded  to  the  Abb4  Gratry  for  his 
“  Knowledge  of  God,”  and  to  M.  Jules  Simon 
for  his  “  Duty.”  The  prize  of  two  hundred 
dollars  was  given  to  M.  de  Beauchesne  for  his 
“  Life,  Agony,  and  Death  of  Louis  XVII,”  of 
which  you  have,  I  think,  an  American  transla¬ 
tion.  The  distributiou  of  the  Gobert  awards, 
for  works  connected  with  the  history  of  France, 
is,  according  to  the  testator’s  direction,  made 
in  the  following  way  : — Each  year’s  prize  is 
given  to  the  writer  who  won  the  last,  unless 
a  better  history  than  his  has  been  produced 
since.  Both  the  last  recipients  maintain  their 
pre-eminence,  Augustin  Thierry  and  Henri 
Martin.  The  Lambert  prize,  usually  given  to 
the  widows  of  literary  men,  was  this  year 
awarded  to  Madame  Emily  Souvestre.  The  two 
hundred  dollar  prize  for  courage  was  won  by  a 
cooper  at  Havre.  The  famous  Montagon  fund, 
for  acts  and  lives  of  virtue  and  devotion,  hav¬ 
ing  produced  this  year  $4,300,  was  divided  into 
two  prizes  of  $300  each,  five  of  $200,  and  seven¬ 
teen  of  $100.  The  two  first  were  awarded  to 
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two  old  ladies  of  seventy-two  and  sIxty-one 
years,  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  constant 
self  sacrifice.  M.  de  Salvandy,  the  Director  of 
the  Academy,  drew  tears  from  the  audience  as 
he  recounted  the  virtues  of  the  two  maiden 
laureates.  _ _  ^  ^ _ 

Washington’s  Seals. 

Remabkablk  Account.— a  correspondent  of 
the  Petersburg  Express,  at  Charlestown,  Va., 
communicates  to  that  paper  the  following  series 
of  incidents,  which,  if  true,  are  certainly  very 
singnlar  : — Washington  was  accustomed  to 
wear  on  his  watch  two  seals,  one  gold  and  the 
other  silver.  Upon  one  of  them  the  letters  G. 
W.  were  engraved,  or  rather  cut.  The  seals  he 
wore  as  early  as  1754,  and  they  were  about  his 
person  the  terrible  day  of  Braddock’s  defeat. 
On  that  day  he  lost  the  silver  seal.  The  gold 
one  remained  with  the  General  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  was  then  given  by  him  to  his  ne- 
]>hew,  a  gentleman  of  Virginia,  who  carefully 
preserved  it  until  about  seventeen  years  ago, 
when  riding  over  his  farm,  he  dropped  it.  The 
other  day  the  gold  seal,  lost  seventeen  years 
ago,  was  “  plowed  up,”  and  recognized  from 
the  letters  “  G.  W.,”  on  it,  and  restored  to  the 
son  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  Washington  had 
presented  it.  At  almost  the  same  time  the  sil¬ 
ver  seal,  lost  in  1754,  just  one  hundred  years 
ago,  was  plowed  up  on  the  site  in  which  Brad- 
dock  was  defeated,  and  in  like  manner  recog¬ 
nized  from  the  letters  “  G.  W.”  So  that  in  a 
very  short  time  the  companions  wiil  be  again 
united.  I  have  this  whole  statement  from  the 
most  reliable  source  possible,  namely,  from  the 
gentleman  himself,  who  has  thns  restored  to  him 
these  precious  mementoes  of  his  great  ances¬ 
tor. 

-  »..>!.< - 

EfTeet  of  Eight  oii  the  Magnet. 

In  the  Geographical  Section  of  the  British 
Scientific  Association,  at  one  of  the  late  meet¬ 
ings,  Sir  J.  Ross  noticed,  “  with  no  less  reluct¬ 
ance  than  concern,”  that  the  very  elaborate  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Admiralty  Manual,  on  the  subject  of 
the  variation  of  the  magnet,  was  completely  at 
variance  with  that  on  the  same  interesting  topic 
by  the  Swedish  Baron  Wrede.  This,  he  said, 
might  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
total  disregard  of  solar  and  artificial  light  in 
the  various  observations  which  had  been  made 
and  published  iu  the  Admiralty  Manual.  Con¬ 
sequent  on  information  he  had  given  to  Baron 
Wrede  of  the  discovery  he  had  made,  of  artifi¬ 
cial  light  having  the  power  of  amalgamation 
with  magnetism,  the  baron  totally  excluded 
light  from  his  magnetic  observatory,  with  the 
exception  of  a  subdued  light  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  vertical  to  the  horizontal  needle, 
while  the  arc  was  read  off  by  a  telescope,  at 
a  distance  of  several  yards  from  the  instrument. 
It  was  evident,  that  the  more  deliberately  the 
magnetic  needle  wm  suspended  (as  described  in 
the  Admiralty  Manual)  the  more  obnoxious  it 
would  be  to  the  effect  of  artificial  light  in  the 
operation  of  reading  off  the  instrument.  This 
would  fully  account  for  the  many  discrepancies 
therein  mentioned,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
in  future  due  attention  would  be  paid  to  the 
fact  discovered  by  Sir  John  Ross,  and  since  fully 
corroborated  by  Professor  Twedie,  of  which 
discovery  the  author  of  the  article  in  question 
appeared  to  have  been  totally  ignorant.  Baron 
Wrede  would,  it  was  stated,  in  due  time  pub- 1 


lish  his  observations  which  would  no  doubt  be 
trausmitted  to  the  Astronomical  Society.  In 
proof  of  the  effect  of  every  description  of  light 
on  the  magnet.  Sir  John  mentioned,  that  dur¬ 
ing  his  last  voyage  in  the  Felix,  when  frozen 
in  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  pole,  he  concentrated  the  rays  of  the  full 
moon  on  the  magnetic  needle,  when  he  found  it 
was  five  degrees  attracted  by  it. 


Stewart  Holland,  the  Hero  of  the  Gan. 

New  Yoke,  October  27,  1S64,  No.  6  Hsnorer  St. 

Sir, — I  am  a  stranger,  and  can  offer  no  apo¬ 
logy  for  addressing  you,  further  than  my  de¬ 
sire  of.adding  my  humble  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  your  noble  boy. 

He  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  coming  to  my 
room,  telling  me  funny  stokies,  etc.,  and  in  this 
way  I  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him. 

Believing  that  anything  connected  with  him 
in  the  last  scene  might  possess  a  dear,  though 
painful  interest  to  you,  I  send  you  all  I  know. 
I  regret  it  is  so  exceedingly  scanty. 

About  two  hours  after  the  Arctic  was  struck, 
the  firing  of  the  gun  attracted  my  attention ; 
and  I  recollect  that  when  I  saw  Mr.  Holland,  it 
struck  me  as  remarkably  strange  that  he  alone, 
of  all  belonging  to  the  engineering  department, 
should  be  there.  He  must  have  had  a  good 
chance  to  go  into  the  chief  engineer’s  boat,  and 
be  saved,  but  he  did  not,  it  seems,  make  the 
slightest  exertion  to  save  himself.  His  whole 
conduct  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple 
word  DUTY,  and  nothing  else. 

I  recollect,  that  about  an  hour  before  the  ship 
sunk  I  was  hurriedly  searching  for  spikes  to 
help  to  form  a  raft.  I  had  just  passed  through 
the  saloon ;  on  the  sofas  were  men  who  had 
fainted — and  there  were  many  of  them,  too ; 
the  ladies  were  in  little  groups,  clasped  toge¬ 
ther,  and  they  seemed  to  me  strangely  quiet  and 
resigned.  As  I  emerged  from  ihe  saloon,  the 
scene  that  presented  itself  was  one  that  I  hope 
never  to  see  again.  The  passengers  had  brok¬ 
en  up  the  bar,  and  the  liquors  were  fiowing 
through  the  scuppers.  Here  and  there  were 
strong,  stout  looking  men,  on  their  knees,  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer ;  others,  when  asked  to  do 
anything,  were  immovable — perfectly  stupified. 
In  the  midst  of  this  scene,  Stewart  came  run¬ 
ning  up  to  me  ;  his  words  were,  “  Dorian,  my 
powder  is  out ;  I  want  more  ;  give  me  the  key.” 
“  Never  mind  the  key,”  I  replied ;  take  an  axe 
and  break  open  the  door.”  He  snatched  one 
close  beside  me,  and  down  into  the  ship’s  hold 
he  dived,  and  I  went  over  the  ship’s  side  to  my 
raft. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  busy  at  the  raft,  a 
voice  bailed  me,  and  on  looking  up,  I  again 
saw  Stewart,  when  he  hurriedly  asked :  *•  Do¬ 
rian,  have  you  a  compass  in  your  boat  T  ”  ’‘No,” 
1  replied,  and  off  he  went.  He  knew  that  any 
chance  I  had  would  be  shared  with  him ;  and  I 
have  often  thought  how  strange  it  is  that  that 
young  man  should  for  a  moment  quit  bis  gun 
to  enquire  after  my  safety,  and  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  think  of  his  own.  But  such  was  Stewart 
Holland.  I  recollect  distinctly  his  appearance 
as  he  hailed  me  from  the  deck.  The  right  side 
of  his  face  was  black  with  powder,  and  two  large 
spots  on  the  left  side.  When  be  spoke,  his 
countenance  seemed  to  me  to  be  lighted  up  with 
something  like  a  quiet  smile.  Respectfully 
yours,  Francis  Dorian, 

Late  Third  Officer  steamship  Arctic. 

Mr.  Holland. 


The  Teleii^aph* 

We  shall  never  cease  to  wonder  at  the  Mag¬ 
netic  telegraph.  Often  do  we  look  out  upon  the 
line  that  passes  by  our  window,  and  wonder  what 
messages  of  love,  of  joy,  or  of  sorrow,  are  throb¬ 
bing  along  its  mute  and  passive  wires ;  and 
though  they  answer  not  our  questioning,  we  know 
that  momently  they  are  bearing  the  tidings  of 
commerce,  of  politics,  of  war,  the  burdens  of  dis¬ 
aster  or  the  yearnings  of  affection  to  the  remotest 
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sections  of  the  land.  Silently  they  stretch  along 
their  insulated  way — though  sometimes  like  the 
EoLao  harp  they  seem  to  utter  plaintive  breath¬ 
ings  from  the  spirit-world;  noiselessly  the  ether- 
lal  messengers  speed  over  their  track — the  light¬ 
ning  without  its  fiash  or  thunder ;  but  they 
wake  in  living  hearts  the  most  tempestuona 
emotions  of  joy  or  of  grief. 

But  of  all  the  marvels  of  the  telegragh,  that  of 
last  Saturday  was  the  most  memorable ;  when  at 
mid-day  it  startled  the  country  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Captain  Luce,  whom  everybody 
supposed  to  be  sleeping  in  the  depths  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  was  alive  in  Quebec ;  and  at  evening  re¬ 
ported  to  us  the  connected  account  of  the  disas¬ 
ter  and  his  escape,  dictated  by  himself  at 
Quebec,  and  printed  in  New  York  to  the  extent 
of  two  newspaper  columns. 

We  shall  never  cease  to  wonder  at  the  tele¬ 
graph  ;  and  yet  it  is  no  marvel  to  our  children 
They  cannot  remember  a  time  when. tele¬ 
graphic  poles  and  wires  were  not  among  the  fix¬ 
tures  of  our  streets,  or  when  the  “  Magnetic 
Telegraph”  was  not  a  daily  heading  in  the 
Newspaper.  To  them  it  is' strange  only  as 
printing,  or  any  other  art  not  yet  comprehended 
by  them,  is  strange.  There  is  nothing  marvellous 
in  it.  And  will  they  too  see  each  marvels 
in  their  turn  T  Will  their  generation  witness 
new  inventions  as  far  in  advance  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  as  this  is  in  advance  of  the  Post-Office  ? 
VV'ho  can  tell?  And  will  pure  spirit  ever  act 
on  spirit  with  the  superiority  of  the  telegraph 
to  space  and  time  ?  Shall  we  ever  thus  become 
“  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  ?”  It  is  even 
now  a  greater  wonder  than  the  telegraph,  that 
before  we  call,  God  answers,  and  while  we 
speak,  he  hears. — Independent. 

- - 

The  Americans  In  Japan. 

A  FEW  curious  incidents  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  arising  from  the  late  visit  made  by 
Commodore  Perry  to  Japan ;  one  of  them  pe¬ 
culiarly  so,  as  showing  the  long  and  still  exist¬ 
ing  hatred  which  this  people  have  borne,  and 
still  bear,  to  the  name  of  Christ.  When  the 
treaty  was  placed  before  the  Japanese  officials 
for  signature,  they  immediately  noticed  the  lit¬ 
eral  translation  which  was  given  to  the  words 
commonly  used  by  Christian  nations  in  such 
documents,  “  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,”  and  re¬ 
fused  unequivocally  to  attach  their  signatures 
while  these  (to  them)  offensive  words  remained. 
They  would  give  no  reason,  nor  enter  into  any 
ar^ment  on  the  matter,  but  simply  held  fast 
to  the  plain  refusal.  A  kind  of  compromise 
was  made ;  and  perhaps  many  people  will  think 
the  Commodore  did  not  act  as  the  commission¬ 
er  of  a  Christian  country  ought  to  have  acted 
on  the  occasion.  For  the  expression  “  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord”  was  substituted  “in  the 
year  of  remembrance.”  Some  books,  which 
had  been  given  by  officers  of  the  expedition  to 
the  people,  in  which  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
occurred,  were  returned  by  the  government  of¬ 
ficers,  and  it  was  thought  not  one  copy  thus 
given  away  remains  in  the  country. 

The  heavy  guns  of  the  ships,  and  all  the  im¬ 
plements  of  war  on  board — muskets,  pistols, 
revolvers,  etc. — excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Ja¬ 
panese.  But  this  curiosity  was  fully  equalled 
by  surprise  on  the  other  side  on  being  shown, 
a  short  time  liefore  leaving,  a  neatly  got  up 
work,  with  most  beautifully  finished  wood  cuts 
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of  each  and  every  implement  of  war  which  had 
attracted  their  attention,  accurately  drawn  to 
the  minutest  detail,  and  also  on  having  seen 
laid  down  the  keel  of  a  large  vessel  which  the 
Japanese  meant  to  build  on  (after)  the  lines  of 
the  Macedonian,  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
which  vessel  they  much  admired. 

The  shipwrecked  Japanese  in  the  squadron 
the  ofiScials  offered  to  receive  on  shore,  and 
promised  that  no  molestation  or  hurt  diould 
fall  upon  them,  but  that  they  should  be  care- 
ftilly  forwarded  to  the  part  of  the  country 
where  their  friends  resided.  Whether  this 
promise  was  held  not  to  be  made  in  good  faith, 
or  whether  the  Japanese  found  the  comforts  to 
be  bad  on  board  an  American  man-of-war  of  a 
more  substantial  nature  than  those  they  bad 
been  accustomed  to  in  their  own  country,  be¬ 
fore  the  rude  winds  had  blown  them  from  it, 
could  not  be  known,  but  certain  it  is  they  would 
not  accept  the  offer  made  them,  preferring  to 
remain  on  board  ship.  The  officials  stated  that 
the  government  would  no  longer  offer  opposi¬ 
tion  to  its  sulyecta  going  to  and  coming  from 
foreign  countries,  as  had  hitherto  been  the 
case. — Hong-Kong  Register, 


la  TluU  Tbondcr  T 

The  recent  news  from  China,  among  other 
carious  things,  brings  the  following  letter  from 
the  Chinese  rebel  chief  to  the  residents  in 
Hong-Kong : — 

“  I,  Hug-Seu-Tsne,  by  the  grace  of  Heaven, 
bestowed  in  the  course  of  time,  reviving,  after 
an  interval  of  ages,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  (Ta- 
Ping-Wang),  recognised  by  Heaven  as  Emperor 
(Kwangto)  of  a  new  dynasty,  the  Ming  restored, 
a  great  (or  stout)  Chinese,  signify  my  pleasure 
to  you,  barbarian  slaves  and  foreign  devils, 
saying :  ‘  You,  ye  foreign  slaves,  are  but  as 
fowls,  apes,  or  dogs  by  kind.  You  are  ignorant 
of  the  five  relations,  you  are  not  susceptible  of 
civilization.  It  was  solely  because  the  rulers 
of  the  South — faithless  to  China,  and  coveting 
their  money — fostered  the  men  from  afar,  and 
invited  you,  ye  slaves,  to  bring  tribute  and  to 
trade,  that  you  obtained  authority  to  build 
houses,  and  to  trade  in  Chmsan  and  Ningpo,  in 
the  provinces  of  Fokien  and  Chekeang,  that 
you  were  suffered  to  anchor  at  Macao  and 
Whampoa,  in  Canton,  and  carry  on  your  com¬ 
merce.  For  years  you  brought  tribute  and 
came  as  guests,  you  were  obedient  to  our  laws, 
you  submitted  to  the  influence  of  our  people’s 
feelings.  You  had  been  as  women  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  years,  when  you  gradually  (or  secretly) 
became  pretentious,  and  the  imbecile  Governors 
of  the  eighteen  provinces  were  hand-tied,  as 
far  as  coping  with  you  went. 

“  ‘In  1838,  when  Lin  burnt  your  opium,  and 
Admiral  Kwan  died  gloriously  in  action  with 
you,  Jeshan  and  Lungwan  sold  themselves  like 
traitors.  Keshen  and  Keying  sold  you  Hong 
Kong,  and  lied  to  the  Emperor — a  matter  of 
gnashing  of  teeth.  You  usurped  territory,  plun¬ 
dered  the  people,  defiled  their  women,  took 
their  houses,  desecrated  their  graves,  ruined 
their  fields,  burnt  their  temples,  etc.,  with  the 
heart  of  the  fox,  affecting  the  fierceness  of  the 
tiger. 

“  ‘  Ayya !  Is  not  your  worthlessness  low  even 
to  ridicule  ?  But  you  looked  not  for  it  that  the 
wisdom  of  Heaven  would  give  its  clue  to  the 
virtue  of  man,  and  that  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  resume  their  allegiance  to  China. 

“  ‘  I,  the  King,  have  spoken  of  war,  and  have 
talked  of  ttie  movements  of  troops.  We  have 
man^  thousand  guns  of  divine  power,  weighing 
millions  of  pounds.  We  have  many  myriad 
vessels,  one  hundred  chang  in  length,  which, 
without  wind,  can  convey  themselves  hence  to 
the  three  Kiang  provinces.  On  a  lucky  day, 
which  we  shall  select,  we  shall  descend  straight 
on  the  province  of  Canton,  and  in  the  autumn 
shall  send  you  a  challenge  to  fight  Our  clus¬ 


tering  standards  will  shade  the  nine  heavens, 
and  with  numberless  swords  and  spears  we  shall 
enclose  the  seas.  Our  divine  fire  shall  consume 
your  ships,  our  troops  your  dwellings;  our 
divine  weapons  shall  flash  to  the  pole,  and  our 
divine  youths  and  maidens  shall  Im  as  thunder 
shaking  the  skies. 

“  ‘  Now,  I  hereby  signify  to  you  my  pleasure 
that  you  immediately  release  such  of  our  people 
as  are  in  your  prisons,  and  treat  Chinese  gen¬ 
tlemen  with  respect.  If  our  houses  and  wealth 
are  restored,  and  your  foreign  guns  and  devil 
ships  given  up  to  ns,  we  will  secure  to  you  your 
miserable  existence.  But  if  you  will  persist  in 
your  blindness,  and  adhere  to  jour  former 
courses — enormously  vicious  and  violent — when 
the  soldiers  of  Heaven  shall  come,  and  the 
winged  sword  shall  have  no  eyes  to  see,  do  not 
charge  me,  the  King,  with  a  want  of  humanity. 

“  ‘  Let  every  one  tremble  and  obey  this  de¬ 
cree,  which  is  tendered  for  the  information  of 
the  foreign  slaves  and  hairy  devils.’  ” 

Nanking. — This  letter  is  forwarded  by  Yang 
Seu  Tsing.  Elder  of  the  Left  Win^,  King  by  the 
grace  of  Heaven,  Minister-in-cbief  of  War  at 
Home  and  Abroad,  King  of  the  State  of  Peace, 
etc.  ^ 

Western  Finances. 

A  CORKESPONDKNT  of  the  Daily  Times,  writ¬ 
ing  from  Cincinnati,  October  19,  says: — The 
financial  crisis  here  is  almost  as  remarkable  as 
the  political.  Within  three  days  two  Banks, 
two  or  three  private  Bankers  and  several  mer¬ 
chants  have  failed, — and  there  is  no  probability 
that  it  will  end  with  these.  The  general  cause 
assigned  is  the  usant  of  currency — which  sounds 
to  me  very  much  like  a  verdict  of  death  for 
u>ant  of  breath.  The  immediate  cause  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  the  driving  in  of  Indiana  Stock  Notes 
— of  which  “  eight  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
issued  in  twelve  months!”  When  the  Bank 
runners  here  carried  home  their  money  for  re¬ 
demption,  the  return  was  like  that  made  upon 
the  writ  of  an  Arkansas  Sheriff,  non  comeati- 
bus  in  steampibus.  If  these  Stock  Banks  were 
not  “  literally”  in  swampibus,  they  were  figura¬ 
tively  ;  for  the  most  acute  money-changer 
could  extract  nothing  from  many  of  them, —  j 
but  promises.  This  sort  of  currency  has  disap- 1 
peared  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  aud  with  it  the 
credit  of  many  who  merely  floated  on  its  wave. 
The  great  cause,  however,  of  all  financial  crisises 
is  the  extravagance  and  over-indebtedness  of 
the  country — and  the  crisis  will  go  on  till  there 
is  curtailment  and  economy.  In  Cincinnati 
there  has  been  a  vast  accumulation  of  solid  and 
real  wealth,  in  a  short  time.  The  people  here 
can  afford  a  short  period  of  commercial  adver¬ 
sity — and  will  be  the  stronger  for  it.  They 
will  resume  their  career  with  unprecedented 
vigor. 

Auto-blography  of  Mr.  Van  Baren. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  writes,  under  date  of  October 
4tb,  that  Ex-President  Van  Buren  is  at  Yevay, 
in  Switzerland,  earnestly  at  work  upon  his  auto¬ 
biography,  in  which  he  has  already  advanced 
some  two  or  three  hundred  pages.  The  writer 
adds  that  it  is  not  designed  to  publish  the  work 
j  until  after  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  death,  “and  that 
event,  judging  from  his  present  appearance  and 
condition,  will  be  many  years  hence.”  Upon 
this  information  the  Evening  Post  remarks  : — 

“Mr.  Van  Buren’s  life  has  been  a  singularly 
eventful  and  instructive  one,  and  it  is  due  both 
to  himself,  and  his  friends  that  he  should  leave 
some  written  record  of  those  portions  especially 
of  his  career  to  which  he  alone  has  the  key. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  has  had  a  wider  political  ex¬ 
perience  and  held  more  exalted  public  stations 


than  have  ever  been  held  by  an  j  other  person 
in  this  country  since  the  foundation  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  is  the  only  person  who  has  held 
its  four  highest  offices — President,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Minister  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  also  a  United  States  Senator, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Attorney 
General  of  the  State,  State  Senator  and  Surro¬ 
gate  of  the  county  of  Columbia.  With  his 
book  and  Mr.  Benton’s  complete,  we  think  the 
old  Democratic  party  will  stand  a  pretty  fait 
chance  with  posterity. 

- - 

MTliy  Spidemic*  Rage  at  Night. 

It  was  one  night  that  four  thousand  persons 
perished  of  the  plague  in  London.  It  was  by 
night  that  the  army  of  Sennocharib  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  Both  in  England  and  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  a  large  portion  of  cholera  cases  in  several 
forms  have  been  observed  to  have  occurred 
between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  danger  of  exposure  to  the  night  air  has 
been  a  theme  of  physicians  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  they  have 
never  yet  called  in  the  aid  of  chemistry  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact. 

It  is  at  night  that  the  stratum  of  air  nearest 
the  ground  must  always  be  the  most  charged 
with  the  particles  of  animalized  matter  given 
out  from  the  skin  and  deleterious  gases,  such 
as  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  product  of  respiration, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  product  of  the 
sewers.  In  the  day  gases  and  various  sub 
stances  of  all  kinds  rise  in  the  air  by  the  rare¬ 
faction  of  the  heat.  At  night,  when  this  rare¬ 
faction  leaves,  they  fall  by  an  increase  of 
gravity,  if  imperfectly  mixed  with  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  while  the  gases  evolved  during  the 
night,  instead  of  ascending,  remain  at  nearly 
the  same  level.  It  is  known  that  carbonic  acid 
gas,  at  a  low  temperature,  partakes  so  nearly 
of  the  nature  of  a  fluid  that  it  may  be  poured 
out  of  one  vessel  into  another.  It  rises  at  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  exhaled  from  the 
lungs,  but  its  tendency  is  towards  the  floor  or 
bed  of  the  sleeper  in  cold  and  unventilatcd 
rooms. 

At  Hamburg  the  alarm  of  cholera  at  night 
in  some  parts  of  the  city  was  so  great  that 
many  refused  to  go  to  bed,  lest  they  should  be 
attacked  unawares  in  their  sleep.  Sitting  up 
they  probably  kept  their  stoves  or  open  fire 
burning  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  and  that 
warmth  gives  expansion  to  any  deleterious 
gases  present,  which  would  best  promote  their 
escape  and  promote  their  dilation  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  means  of  safety  were  then  un¬ 
consciously  assured.  At  Sierra  Leone  the  na¬ 
tives  have  a  practice  in  the  sickly  season  ot 
keeping  fires  constantly  burning  in  their  huts 
at  night,  assigning  that  the  fires  kept  away  evil 
spirits,  to  which,  in  their  ignorance,  they  attri¬ 
bute  the  fever  and  ague.  Latterly  Europeans 
have  begun  to  adopt  the  same  practice,  and 
those  who  have  tried  it  assert  that  they  have 
now  entire  immunity  from  the  tropical  fevers  to 
which  they  were  formerly  subjected. 

In  the  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages  fires 
used  to  be  lighted  in  the  streets  for  the  purifi¬ 
cation  of  the  air  ;  and  in  the  plague  of  London 
in  1685  fires  in  the  streets  were  at  one  time 
kept  burning  incessantly,  till  extinguished  by 
a  violent  storm  of  rain.  Latterly,  trains  of 
gunpowder  have  been  fired  and  cannon  dis¬ 
charged  for  the  same  object ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  these  measures,  although  sound  in  princi 
pie,  must  necessarily,  out  of  doors,  be  on  too 
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small  a  scale,  as  measured  against  an  ocean  of 
atmospheric  air,  to  produce  any  sensible  effect. 
Withindoors,  however,  the  case  is  different.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  heat  a  room  sufficiently  to 
produce  a  rarefaction  and  consequent  dilution 
of  any  malignant  gases  it  may  contain,  and  it 
is  of  course  the  air  of  the  room,  and  that  alone, 
at  night  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  lungs 
of  the  person  sleeping. —  Westminster  Review. 

- - 

The  Sevastopol  Hoax. 

Since  our  last  publication  the  English  and 
French  nations  have  "caught  a  tartar.”  Sud¬ 
denly  one  day  the  astounding  news  came  stream¬ 
ing  over  the  telegraphic  wires  from  Vienna, 
(said  to  be  communicated  by  a  Tartar,  via  Con¬ 
stantinople,)  that  the  Crimea  had  fallen  before 
the  allied  armies,  and  that  some  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  people  had  been  slain  in  the  terrible  con¬ 
flict.  The  papers  were  immediately  filled  with 
long  and  intensely  exciting  accounts  of  the 
whole  affair.  It  soon  however  turned  out  to 
be  all  a  hoax.  [The  siege  of  Sevastopol  has 
now  commenced,  and  we  may  soon  bear  of  a 
bloody  battle.]  The  hoax  gave  occasion  for 
the  following  clever  bit  of  satire  in  the  humor¬ 
ous  publication  called  “  Diogenes,”  a  rival  to 
the  famous  “  London  Punch.” 

SK^’ASTOPOL  TAKEN  BY  THE  AIX  UES. 

Who  took  SeTXstopol  t 
I,  uid  the  Timet ; 

With  telegraph  linet, 

I  took  Sevutopol. 

It  may  now  be  confidently  stated  that  the 
forts  of  Sevastopol  fell  successively  before  the 
combined  powers  of  the  assailants ;  that  at  least 
half  the  Russian  fleet  perished  ;  that  the  flags 
of  the  allies  were  waving  on  the  Church  of  St. 
Vladimir,  and  that  on  the  26th  Prince  Menschi- 
koff  surrendered  the  place. —  Times,  Oet.  4. 

Never,  since  the  days  of  Napoleon — we  may 
almost  say  since  the  days  of  Cteser — has  an  ex¬ 
ploit  of  arms  been  attended  with  such  entire 
or  instantaneous  success. —  Times,  Oet.  6. 

Who  MW  it  bllT 
I,  Mid  the  Vkrtmicle ; 

With  triumph  MrdoDical, 

I  MW  it  fall. 

We  feel  the  fullest  assurance  that  Sevastopol 
has  fallen,  and  we  look  to  receive  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  intelligence  which  shall  place  beyond  all 
doubt  that  splendid  achievement  of  the  allied 
armies. — Morning  Chronicle,  Oet.  3. 

Who  saw  the  Russians  run? 

I,  said  the  Pott ; 

1,  saw  the  host 
Of  beaten  Russians  run. 

Sevastopol  is  taken  !  •  •  Menschikoff 

having  betaken  himself  to  the  fleet,  made  with 
them  to  the  inner  harbor  with  so  much  of  it  as 
remained. — Morning  Post,  Oet.  3. 

Who  saw  them  bleed  ? 

I,  said  the  Daily  News 
(To  keep  up  the  ruse) ; 

I  saw  them  bleed. 

Let  the  reader  fancy  to  himself  the  roaring 
and  reverberation  of  all  this  artillery  in  a  space 
of  some  three  miles  long.  *  *  •  And,  last 
of  all,  let  him  imagine,  in  the  midst  of  this  arti¬ 
ficial  volcanic  eruption,  masses  of  human  beings 
interchanging  sabre  blows  and  bayonet  thrusts, 
closing  in  death  grapples,  panting  with  ex¬ 
haustion,  fevered  with  quenchless  thirst,  writh¬ 
ing  in  mortal  agony.  Of  the  Russians,  18,000 
are  said  to  have  been  killed  in  this  man-made 
hell. — Daily  JVews,  Oct.  4. 

Who’ll  dig  his  grave  ? 

I,  said  the  Advertiser 
(Urquhart’s  improviser); 

I’ll  dig  his  grave. 

With  the  prestige  of  his  name  and  arms  com¬ 
pletely  gone,  Nicholas  will  not  only  cease  to  be 
respected  by  his  subjects,  but  his  life  will  be  in 
danger  from  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  or  the 
poisoned  chalice  of  some  one  sustaining  a  closer 
relationship  than  that  of  subject. — Morning 
Advertiser,  Oet.  3. 


Who’ll  preach  a  sermon? 

I,  said  the  OUibe ; 
ril  don  the  parson’s  robe  ; 
ru  preach  a  sermon.  | 

How  far  too  valuable  to  have  been  allowed 
to  think  of  blowing  himself  up  with  Sevastopol 
— as  a  right  hand  man  for  the  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias  still  left  to  J’eter’s  successor,  by 
the  result  of  the  appeal  to  arms  so  haughtily 
accepted  by  him — is  a  Menschikoff,  whose  bul¬ 
letins  are  thus  penned,  and  thus  dated ! — Globe, 
Oct.  4. 

Who’ll  toll  the  bell? 

I,  said  the  Sun, 

(Though  he  gloried  in  the  fun,) 
ril  toU  the  beU. 

Vengeance  1  Yes,  in  this  mild,  sentimental 
age,  we  deliberately  call  for  vengeance.  The 
blo^  of  our  soldiers,  shed  in  a  righteous  cause, 
demand  it  as  loudly  as  did  the  blood  of  the  first 
victim  of  hellish  passions.  Blood  for  blood,  we 
ask  not,  unless.  Indeed,  a  Czar  could  be  made 
to  atone  for  bis  military  murders,  as  a  Charles 
Stuart  once  did. — Sun,  Oet.  3. 

All  the  people  in  the  Und 
Began  to  doubt  their  eyes. 

To  eee  their  daily  papen 
Put  forth  each  awful  liee  I — Diogenes. 


from  the  Bariford  tCkmnO  TIsnes  of  Sept,  23. 
»Tl>e  Chiii4er  Oak.'’ 

Au.  of  our  citizens  venerate  the  Charter 
Oak,  the  grand  old  tree  that  so  completely 
shielded  the  written  charter  which  continued  to 
be  our  organic  law  until  1818.  In  song  and 
story  the  old  oak  is  made  famous,  and  thon- 
sands  of  strangers  from  abroad  annually  visit 
it.  The  tree  stands  upon  the  Wyllys  place, 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Uon.  I.  W. 
Stuart,  who  has  kindly  Itred  for  it.  A  few 
years  since  some  boys  kindled  a  lire  within  its 
trunk,  which  burnt  out  moet  of  the  rotten  parts 
of  it.  Mr.  S.  soon  discovered  the  fire,  and  at 
once  had  it  put  out.  He  then,  at  considerable 
expense,  had  the  hollow  enclosed  by  ^  door, 
with  lock  and  key.  He  also  had  the  stamps  of 
branches  that  bad  been  broken  off  eovtred  with 
tin  and  painted.  The  tree  from  thistime  seemed 
to  be  imbued  with  new  life,  each  ancceed- 
ing  spring  dressing  itself  in  a  richer  and  denser 
foliage.  On  the  22d  instant,  the  New  Haven 
fire  companies,  who  came  up  to  join  their  bre¬ 
thren  in  Hartford  on  the  occasion  of  their  an¬ 
nual  muster,  visited  the  famous  oak.  They 
were,  of  course,  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Stuart. 
To  show  them  the  capacity  of  the  tree,  he  in¬ 
vited  the  firemen  to  enter  the  hollow  trunk, 
when  twenty-four  of  the  men  belonging  to 
Captain  McGregor’s  company  entered  together. 
They  came  out,  and  twenty-eight  of  Captain 
Thomas’s  company  then  entered.  By  placing 
twenty-eight  full-grown  men  in  an  ordinary  room 
of  a  dwelling,  one  may  judge  of  the  great  size  of 
the  famous  old  Charter  Oak. 

[Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  at  the  request 
of  a  gentleman  of  Washington,  the  venerable 
Judge  T.  S.  Williams,  of  Connecticut,  sent  him 
some  acorns  from  the  old  Charter  Oak ;  they 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  skillfnl  gardener, 
and  are  now  growing  finely.  They  are  designed 
to  be  transplanted  in  the  parks  and  reserva¬ 
tions  of  the  metropolis. — Mat.  Intell.\ 


Dead  Ijettcrs. 

Readinq  in  a  contemporary  the  subjoined 
post-office  statistics  reminded  us  of  a  word  we 
have  some  time  wished  to  say  about  dead  let¬ 
ters.  Every  three  months  there  are  carried  out 
from  the  general  post  office  and  burnt  some  forty 
or  fifty  bushels  of  dead  letters.  We  think  it  a 
pity  that  so  muoh  useful  material  should  be  ut¬ 
terly  destroyed ;  and,  in  the  present  high  price 
of  paper,  and  the  inadequate  supply  of  material 
for  its  fabrication,  the  periodical  burning  of 
such  a  mass  of  it  is  particularly  to  be  regretted. 
It  would  be  much  better,  we  beg  leave  to  sug¬ 
gest,  that  those  forty  bushels  per  quarter  of  dead 
letters  should  be  sold  to  some  paper-maker,  and 


ground  up  and  re-converted  into  good  paper. — 
Mat.  Intell. 

The  operations  of  the  Finance  Bureau  of  the 
General  Post  Office  Department  for  the  current 
year  disclose  the  fact  of  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
business  and  importance  of  the  dead-letter  office. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1852,  the  number  of  dead 
letters  found  by  the  openers,  which  contained 
money,  was  1,701 — the  amount  $10,238  ;  second 
quarter,  1,736  letters,  and  $11,176  ;  third  quar¬ 
ter,  1,781  letters,  and  $10,869  :  fourth  quarter, 
1,842  letters,  and  $11,713. 

In  the  quarter  ended  31st  of  March,  1854 — 
two  years  afterwards — 4he  number  of  valua¬ 
ble  dead  letters  reached  2,323,  containing 
$14,401.  The  second  quarter  yielded  2,487  let¬ 
ters,  and  $14,325  in  money.  We  have  from 
the  third  quarter — ended  30th  September  last 
— 2,354  letters,  in  which  were  found  $14,088  in 
cash.  When  it  is  recollected  that  these  do  not 
embrace  the  dead  letters  from  foreign  countries, 
which  are  all  returned  unopened,  the  progress 
of  this  branch  of  governmental  service  is  more 
apparent. 

All  dead  letters  are  from  day  to  day  returned 
to  the  recovering  clerk,  by  whom  they  are  duly 
registered,  the  correspondence  prepared,  and 
the  whole  transmitted  by  the  outgoing  mails  to 
the  places  at  which  the  letters  were  originally 
mailed,  by  which  quick  process  an  average  of 
seven-eighths  of  the  money  is  safely  returned 
to  its  legal  owners. 

Is  Hail  a  Hoiikey  I 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  "  British  Scientific 
Association,”  Professor  Owen  delivered  a  lec¬ 
ture  before  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Society, 
upon  the  relations  of  man  to  the  lower  order  of 
animal  creations,  which  we  find  briefly  reported 
as  follows : — 

Professor  Owen’s  lecture  on  man-like  apes,  ia 
the  Ethnological  Section,  drew  together  an  im¬ 
mense  audience.  The  lecturer,  rejecting  as  far 
as  possible  the  technicalities  which  sometimes 
make  scientific  discourses  repulsive  to  a  mixed 
audience,  proceeded  to  define  the  known  species 
of  those  large  tailless  apes  which  form  the  high¬ 
est  group  of  their  order  {quadrumana),  and 
consequently  make  the  nearest  approach  to 
man.  He  determined  the  true  zoological  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  known  orang-outangs  and  chim¬ 
panzees,  as  manifested  by  adult  specimens — 
pointed  out  the  relative  proximity  of  these  ca¬ 
ricatures  of  humanity  to  the  human  species,  and 
indicated  the  leading  distinctions  which  separate 
the  most  anthropoid  of  these  apes  from  man. 
Entering,  then,  upon  the  subject  of  the  varieties 
of  the  human  race,  the  Professor  defined  the  de¬ 
gree  in  which  the  races  differed  from  each  other 
in  color,  stature,  and  modifications  of  the  skele¬ 
ton.  The  unity  of  the  human  species  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  constancy  of  those  osteological 
and  dental  characters  to  which  the  attention  is 
more  particularly  directed  in  the  investigation 
of  the  corresponding  characters  in  the  highest 
quadrumana.  Man  is  the  sole  species  of  his 
genus,  the  sole  representative  of  his  order.  He 
has  no  nearer  physical  relations  with  the  brute 
kind  than  those  which  arise  out  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  that  link  together  the  great  group  of  pla¬ 
cental  mammalia,  called  “  nnguiculata.”  In 
conclusion,  the  Professor  briefly  recounted  the 
facts  at  present  satisfactiuily  ascertained,  res¬ 
pecting  the  antiquity  of  the  quadrumana  and 
of  man  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At  the 
time  of  <he  demise  of  Cuvier,  in  1852,  no  evi¬ 
dence  had  been  obtained  of  fossil  quadrumana, 
and  the  baron  supposed  that  both  these  and  the 
bimana  were  of  very  recent  introduction.  Soon 
after,  evidence  with  regard  to  fossil  quadruma¬ 
na  was  obtained  from  different  quarters.  In  the 
eldest  (eocene)  tertiary  depositee  in  Suffolk  spe¬ 
cimens  of  jaws  and  teeth  were  found  which  un¬ 
erringly  indicated  the  former  existence  of  a 
species  of  monkey  of  the  genus  Maeaeus  (Ma- 
eaeus  eoeenus.)  About'the  same  time  the  ter¬ 
tiary  deposites  from  the  Himalaya  mountains 
gave  further  evidence  of  the  quadrumana — 
jaws,  astragali,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  ske¬ 
leton  having  been  found  completely  petrified, 
and  referable  to  the  genus  called  Semno/nfAectM, 
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wbich  is  now  restricted  to  the  Asiatic  continent* 
— Dr.  Lund  discovered  in  Brazil  remains  of  an 
extinct  plathyrhine  monkey,  surpassing  any 
known  eebut  or  myeeteB  in  size;  the  plathyrhincs 
are  pecutiar  to  South  America.  Lastly,  in  the 
middle  tertiary  series  in  the  south  of  France 
was  discovered  a  fragment  of  the  lower  jaw, 
proving  that  at  that  period  some  species  of  the 
long-armed  ape  must  have  existed.  But  no 
fossil  remains  have  been  found  in  the  regularly 
deposited  layers  of  one  of  the  divisions  (not  even 
the  pliocene)  of  the  tertiary  series.  Human 
bones  have  been  found  in  doubtful  positions, 
geologically  considered,  such  as  deserted  mines 
and  caves,  in  the  dedrihts  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cliffs,  but  never  in  tranquil,  undisturbed  depo- 
sites  participating  in  the  mineral  characters  of 
the  undoubted  fossils  of  these  deposites.  The 
petrified  negro  skeletons  in  the  calcareous  con¬ 
cretes  of  Guadalonpe  are  of  a  comparatively 
recent  origin.  “  Thus,  therefore,”  continued 
the  Professor,  “  in  reference  both  to  the  unity 
of  the  human  species,  and  to  the  fact  of  man 
being  the  latest,  as  be  is  the  highest,  of  all  ani¬ 
mal  forms  upon  our  planet,  the  interpretations 
of  God’s  works  coincide  with  what  has  been  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  as  to  our  own  origin  and  zoologi¬ 
cal  relations  in  this  world.  Of  the  nature  of  the 
creative  acts  by  which  the  successive  races  of 
animals  were  called  into  being,  we  are  ignorant, 
but  this  we  know,  that,  as  the  evidence  of  unity 
of  plan  testifies  to  the  oneness  of  the  Creator, 
so  the  modifications  of  the  plan  for  different 
modes  of  existence  illustrate  the  beneficence 
‘of  the  designer.  Those  structures,  moreover, 
which  are  at  present  incomprehensible,  as 
adaptations  to  a  special  end,  are  made  compre¬ 
hensible  on  a  higher  principle,  and  a  final  pur¬ 
pose  is  gained  in  relation  to  human  intelligence  ; 
for,  in  tbe  instances  where  the  analogy  of  hu¬ 
manly  invented  machines  iails  to  explain  the 
structure  of  a  divinely  created  organ,  such  or¬ 
gan  does  not  exist  in  vain  if  its  truer  compre¬ 
hension  in  relation  to  the  Divine  idea  lead  rati¬ 
onal  beings  to  a  better  conception  of  their  own 
origin  and  Creator.” 

Upon  the  motion  of  Professor  Sedgwick  and 
of  Archbishop  Whately,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer  was  carried  by  acclamation.  It  had 
been  imagined  that  the  supporters  of  the  theory 
of  progressive  development,  viz.,  that  man  was 
originally  an  orang-outang,  would  have  sprung 
up  to  combat  the  Professor’s  arguments,  but  no 
discussion  took  place.  The  hypothesis  that  man 
is  but  the  improved  edition  of  an  ape  seemed 
most  unpopular  with  the  audience,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  which  was  of  the  fair  sex,  and  the 
professor’s  demolition  of  he  theory  was  loudly 
applauded  throughout. 


RKVOliUTIONAKY  TEA. 

BT  8EBA  SMITH. 

[COFIED  from  the  “  Wide-Awake  Gift  and  Know-Nothing 
Token,”  for  1855,  just  published  by  J.  C.  Derby.] 

Thebe  was  an  old  lady  lived  over  the  sea, 

And  she  was  an  Island  Queen  ; 

Her  daughter  lived  off  in  a  new  oountrie, 

With  an  ocean  of  water  between. 

The  old  lady’s  pockets  were  full  of  gold. 

But  never  contented  was  she  ; 

So  she  call’d  to  her  daughter  to  pay  her  a  tax. 

Of  “  thrip-pence”  a  pound  on  her  tea. 

“  Now,  Mother,  dear  Mother,”  the  daughter  replied. 

“  I  shan’t  do  the  thing  that  yon  ax, 

I’m  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  tea, 

But  never  the  thrip-penny  tax.” 

“Ton  shall,”  quoth  the  Mother,  and  redden’d  with  rage, 
“  For  you’re  my  own  daughter,  you  see  ; 

And  sure  ’Us  quite  proper  the  daughter  should  pay 
Her  Mother  a  tax  on  her  tea.” 

And  so  the  old  lady  her  servants  call’d  up. 

And  packed  off  a  budget  of  tea. 

And,  eager  for  thrip-pence  a  pound,  she  put  in 
Enough  for  a  large  familie. 

She  ordered  her  servants  to  bring  home  tbe  tax. 
Declaring  her  child  should  obey. 

Or,  old  as  she  was,  and  almost  woman-grown. 

She'd  half  whip  her  life  away. 


The  tea  was  convey’d  to  the  daughter’s  door. 

All  down  by  the  ocean  side. 

And  the  bouncing  girl  pour’d  out  every  pound. 

In  the  dark  and  boiling  tide. 

And  then  she  call’d  out  to  the  Island  Queen, 

“  Oh,  Mother,  dear  Mother,”  quoth  she, 

“  Tour  tea  you  may  have,  when  ’tis  steep’d  enough — 
But  never  a  tax  frod  mo. 

No,  never  a  tax  from  me.” 

- - 

A  Sad  Chapter. 

THE  MELANCHOLY  SUICIDE  OP  ANNA  J.  MACLEAN — 
POETRY  AND  POVERTY. 

We  published  yesterday  the  particulars,  as 
far  as  known,  including  the  testimony  at  the 
Coroner’s  inquest,  concerning  the  lamentable 
suicide  of  Mrs.  Anna  Jane  Maclean.  She  was 
a  native  ol  Ireland,  a  yonng  widow,  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  an  interesting  and  ac¬ 
complished  woman.  We  have  nothing  definite 
of  the  causes  impelling  her  to  that  iast  desper¬ 
ate  “  leap  in  the  dark,”  which  has  thus  sudden¬ 
ly  extinguished  her  earthly  troubles  and  hopes, 
beyond  the  inferences  suggested  from  her  last 
letter  to  Mrs.  Fuller,  and  from  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  Coroner.  These  infer¬ 
ences  are,  that  from  the  failure  of  certain  remit¬ 
tances  from  her  native  country,  upon  which 
she  had  been  depending,  she  was  reduced  to 
the  bitterness  of  extreme  poverty ;  and  that  in 
addition  to  this  cause  of  present  distress  and  of 
fearful  forebodings  for  the  future,  she  had  be¬ 
come  involved  in  a  matrimonial  engagement  to 
one  person,  with  a  hopeless  passion  for  another* 
It  was  in  this  entanglement  between  penury, 
love  and  despair,  we  doubt  not,  that  her  mind 
was  unhinged,  and  her  life  was  thrown  away. 
This  conclusion  is  substantially  proved  from 
her  own  confessions.  First,  in  regard  to  her 
affections,  we  have  a  distinct  admission  in  her 
letter  to  Mrs  Fuller. 

Dear  Mrs.  Fuiler— I  never  (except  Mrs.  Graham,  poor 
thing)  bad  the  female  friend  1  loved  eo  well  as  you  ;  and 
next  to  Edward  Graham,  I  loved  your  Isadore  ;  but  he 
will  goon  forget  that  I  ever  existed.  George  will  remem¬ 
ber  a  little  lunger,  and  I  hope  you  and  Mr.  Fuller  will  re¬ 
member  me  stUI  longer.  1  am  weary  and  glad  to  be  at 
rest.  Dear  Mrs.  Fuller,  bring  up  your  children  in  the 
fear  and  love  of  God  j  if  he  had  not  revealed  bimaelf  to 
me,  and  showed  me  his  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercy, 
I  should  not  be  so  composed  as  I  am  this  moment,  stand¬ 
ing  upon  tbe  threshold  of  eternity,  for  I  shall  look  for  you 
and  your  husband,  and  your  chiluren,  and  all  that  I  love 
on  earth.  1  have  suffered  anguish  of  mind  that  none  but 
God  can  know.  May  you  all  pass  through  the  dark  val¬ 
ley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  trusting  as  much  and  more 
in  God  than  I  do.  I  am  writing  this  in  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Nolan,  my  landlady,  and  Mrs.  Reynolds,  a  boarder, 
and  another  boarder.  1  wonder  at  my  own  composure, 
but  1  have  not  a  tear  to  shed.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Smith,  the 
editor  of  the  Sunday  DUpatcK,  and  amongst  some  other 
things  mentioned  the  destitution  of  poor  old  Mrs.  Arm¬ 
strong.  I  hope  amongst  you  all  you  will  keep  her  from 
the  Almshouse.  O,  how  unhappy  1  feel  about  her.  1 
know  she  loves  me  as  if  I  were  her  own  child,  and  that 
my  death  will  be  a  blow  to  her.  God  comfort  her,  for 
the  Lord  Jesus  Cbrists’s  sake,  amen.  Your  faithful  and 
affectionate  friend, 

Anna  Jane  Maclean. 

To  Mrs.  Fuller.  273  Third  street. 

The  following  rhapsody,  which  we  select  from 
her  poetical  contributioRS  to  the  Sunday  Dit- 
pateh,  is  a  full  confession  of  a  passion  at  once 
without  hope,  and  beyond  control ;  and  the 
reader  will  also  discover  in  the  intense  fervor 
of  these  verses,  not  only  the  ruling  excitement 
of  her  imagination,  but  a  poetical  effusion  as 
touching  and  beautiful  as  many  that  have  book¬ 
ed  their  writers  for  immortality  : — 

IS  IT  SINf 
BT  ANNA  JANE  MACLEAN. 

TnERE  in  no  Rin^  is  there?  in  thinkiDg  upon  thee, 

Altho’  it  casts  a  shadow  o’er  my  brow  and  o’er  my 
heart, 

From  which  ik  is  not  possible  they  erer  can  be  free, 

’Till  life  within  each  throbbing  rein  hath  ceased  to  play 
her  part. 


O,  aught  that  is  so  passionless,  so  exquisitely  free. 

From  every  taint  of  earthliness  :  can  be  no  sin  in  me. 
There  is  no  sin,  is  there?  in  dreaming  that  I  bear 
The  low  and  mellow  music  of  thy  spirit  teaching  voice 
The  low  and  mellow  music  that  se  seldom  greets  mine 
ear. 

I  scarce  know,  when  I  hear  it,  which  to  weep  or  to  re¬ 
joice, 

Tlie  hymns  by  angels  sung  to  bless  the  sleep  of  infancy 
Are  not  mure  holy  than  that  voice  which  sleep  brings 
back  to  me. 

There  is  no  sin,  is  there?  when  in  the  crowd  we  meet 
(O,  few  and  fateful  moments,  how  rapidly  ye  flee!) 

In  floating  with  the  gracious  tide  of  conversation  sweet, 

In  feeling  there’s  some  truthfulness  in  human  sympa¬ 
thy. 

There  is  no  sin,  is  there  ?  in  turning  from  the  crowd. 

And  breathing  thoughts  we  did  not  care  if  heaven  pro. 
claimed  aloud. 

There  is  no  sin,  is  there  ?  in  deeming  thee  above 
Tbe  level  of  humanity,  and  loving  thee  as  such, 

With  the  sister-like  devotedness  that  angels  must  ap¬ 
prove, 

With  the  woman-like  devotedness  which  cannot  love  too 
much. 

If  the  idol  of  her  early  choice  is  like  thee— only  thee — 

0,  such  worship  may  be  madness,  but  sin  it  cannot  be. 
October  21,  1854. 

And  here  is  another  contribution  upon  tbe 
other  themes  which  tells  the  story  of  her  suf¬ 
ferings  from  “  poverty,”  as  with  the  burning 
inspiration  and  eloquence  of  despair.  We  copy 
from  the  Sunday  DUpateh  of  October  22  : — 
THE  TRIUMPH  OF  POVERTY. 

BT  ANNA  JANE  MACLEAN. 

In$cribtd  AffectionaUljf  to  Louise  F- 

If  in  this  rhyme  you  nought  may  see 
Worthy  the  name  of  poetry  ; 

If  weak,  unmusical,  and  tame. 

Remember  1  don’t  write  for  fome  ; 

Too  many  sweets  are  sure  to  cloy, 

Too  many  bitters  will  destroy, 

Too  much  adversity  will  mar 
The  purpose  it  was  destined  for  ; 

With  hopes  gone  down,  and  spirit  bow’d. 

How  could  1  rhyme  to  please  tbe  crowd, 

But,  I’ll  have  gained  a  nobler  end 
If  with  my  rhymes  I’ve  pleased  a  friend  ; 

Or  should  they  please,  or  should  they  not, 

When  by  the  world  I’m  quite  forgot, 

If  one  stray  thought  they  should  reclaim 
Cue  sigh  to  syallable  my  name, 

’Tis  not  in  fame,  ’tis  not  in  treasure 
To  give  my  heart  so  pure  a  pleasure. 

Death  sat  upon  his  cypress  throne,  the  fear’d,  abhor’ d 
of  all, 

Whose  mortol  arrow  hourly  bears  fresh  tidings  of  the  fait 
And  hosts  of  human  ills  that  deal  destrucuon  round  us 
here 

Brought  in  the  sad  returns  of  those  they  slew  in  one 
short  year. 

First  Slander  came,  her  loathsome  form  in  falsehood’s 
garb  unveilea — 

0,  who  can  tell  the  hideous  scowl  those  unblest  folds 
concealed — 

Her  written  crimes  before  her  king  she  joyously  unroll’d. 
And  that  dark  catalogue  of  sin  was  freezing  to  behold-^- 
Tbe  wedded  wife,  the  guiltless  maid,  hale  youth,  and  fee¬ 
ble  age. 

Tbe  soldier  proud,  the  statesman  wise,  the  simple  and 
the  sage, 

The  student  in  his  lonely  cell,  the  high  and  gifted  soul. 
Were  blotted  flrom  tbe  page  of  fame  on  that  mysterious 
scroll. 

The  monarch,  from  his  gloomy  throne,  in  spectral  terror 
smiled, 

And  placed  a  wreath  of  hemlock  on  the  forehead  of  his 
child. 

Then  Love^  but  not  as  he  appears  by  youthful  poets 
drawn, 

But  with  a  worse  than  demon  sneer,  where  fiendish  tri¬ 
umph  shone.  ^ 

Held  proudly  up  his  mortal  list  of  wasting  ruin,  where 
Writ  with  the  blood  of  broken  hearts,  unnumbered  names 
appear. 

The  mystic  tie  that  passion  weaves  around  the  gushing 
soul, 

Consuming  reason  in  tbe  fire  of  its  uncheck’d  control : 
The  pangs  that  prey  on  sever’d  hearts  to  desolation 
doomed, 

The  scarring  pain  of  trust  abused — hope  by  despair  en¬ 
tomb’d 

The  deeds  of  frantic  jealousy,  blind  with  excess  of 
All  spake  with  fateful  eloquence  from  that  ensanguined 
page. 

The  monarch  from  his  gloomy  throne  in  spectral  terror 
smiled, 

And  placed  a  wreath  of  rue  upon  the  temples  of  his 
child. 

Then  Poverty^  with  hollow  cheek  and  livid  arose  ; 
Beneath  her  awful  glance  t’would  seem  each  beUish  phan¬ 
tom  froze  ; 

No  eye  from  her’s  a  moment  turned,  nor  did  a  murmur 
break 

The  stillness  of  death’s  fearful  court  while  thus  tbe  de¬ 
mon  spake  : 

Let  Slander  wear  her  hemlock  wreath,  and  Love  bis 
wreath  of  rue. 

A  crown  from  thy  own  cypress  throne,  Oh !  monarch,  is 
my  due  ; 

Their  spoil,  a  poor  ignoble  one  had  been,  if  not  for  me. 
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Whftt  are  they  in  their  boaiited  pride,  sprouts  of  which 
I’m  the  tree. 

Let  Slander  at  the  child  of  wealth  presume  to  throw  her 
dart. 

A  shield  of  gold  is  on  his  frame,  another  on  his  heart, 

But  if  the  poor  defenceless  wretch,  first  Tictimised  by  me, 

Receive  one  wound,  ’tls  mortal  then,  and  he  must  fly  to 
thee, 

Or  Unger  on  thro’  years  of  woe,  accursed  like  Cain  the 
while, 

Aye,  linger  on  to  bring  to  thee  a  more  heart  broken 
spoil. 

If  Love,  bis  arrow  flipp’d  in  tears,  shoots  forth  with 
stea«ly  aim, 

The  pride  of  piercing  kingly  hearts,  I  owrn  he  well  may 
claim. 

But  such  are  “  few  and  far  between.”  We  turn,  and  not 
in  vain. 

To  thousands,  noble,  young,  and  warm  with  rue  their 
careless  bane  ; 

Behold  the  fall  of  darii^  Hope,  when  poverty-struck 
youth 

Within  some  kindred  heart  would  wake  the  holy  chord 
of  truth. 

That  chord,  though  pure  as  seraph  notes,  its  soft  vibra¬ 
tions  are, 

liOt  me  but  breathe  on  it,  and  mark,  how  soon  its  num¬ 
bers  jar. 

The  manly  soul  within  whose  depths  the  gem  of  genius 
lies, 

Yet  doomed  on  some  unloved  pursuit  to  waste  his  ener- 

And  steal  from  night  a  fitting  hour  for  heaven  inspired 
thought 

His  holy  breathings  to  outpour— mv  martyr,  is  he  not  ? 

The  murderer  red  with  human  blood,  the  midnight  plun¬ 
derer  driven 

By  famine  from-the  fear  of  aught  in  Earth,  or  Hell,  or 
Heaven  ; 

But  need  I  Count  the  millions  o’er  I’ve  made  their  date 
forestall  ? 

In  ruin’s  catalogue  I  stand  the  great  first  cause  of  all.” 

The  monarch,  as  he  ceased  to  speak,  in  dread  approval 
smiled, 

And  plucked  from  his  own  cypress  throne  a  garland  for 
his  child. 


October  18,  18M. 

.  The  untimely  and  unnatural  death  of  this 
gifted  young  woman  grates  harshly  upon  our 
feelings.  It  is  evident  that  she  needed  friends, 
advice  and  encouragement  which  she  failed 
to  receive.  The  fault  may  have  been  her 
own  to  a  great  extent,  resulting,  perhaps, 
from  her  past  history,  from  her  inexperience  as 
a  stranger  here,  from  the  timidity  of  a  sensitive 
woman,  and  from  that  ruinous  and  romantic 


spirit  of  pride,  to  which  so  many  poets  and 
poetesses  are  victimized.  But  among  our  lit¬ 
erary  people  there  is  a  lamentable  deficiency  in 
the  practice  of  those  nice  humanities  they  so 
eloquently  preach  in  prose  and  poetical  fictions. 
They  are  more  jealous  of  each  other  than  rival 
newspapers,  opera  singers,  or  ballet  dancers; 
and  a  neophyte  among  them  must,  by  hard 
fighting,  and  in  spite  of  the  literati,  secure  his 
or  her  admission  into  the  order.  A  literary 
guard  or  association  for  the  encouragement  of 
poor  young  authors  and  authoresses  is  needed 
among  us.  Poets  and  poetesses  are  excessively 
etherial ;  but  though  like  the  chameleon,  they 
may  assume  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  they 
cannot,  like  the  chameleon  live  upon  air.  Like 
other  people,  they  require  good  wholesome 
hreid  and  meat.  They  assume  to  be  above  the 
world,  and  so  they  need  training  and  pruning, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it,  to  bring  them  down  to 
the  practical  ideas  of  ordinary  mortals.  But 
with  proper  care  and  attention,  they  may  be 
made  useful  to  themselves  and  to  society.  Left 
to  themselves  and  their  castles  in  the  clouds, 
they  are  lost. 

What  a  commentary  upon  our  American  lit¬ 
erature  and  our  American  literati  is  furnished 


between  the  premium  of  $75,000  for  the  auto¬ 
biography  of  Barnum,  and  the  suicide  of  a  wo¬ 
man  of  genius,  such  as  Auna  Jane  Maclean,  from 
the  pressure  of  neglect  and  destitution. — Herald. 


- - 

[OuB  Canadian  “  adjective  ”  ia  on  band  again  in  time 
thU  month,  “  agreeing  with  the  Usrro)  States  Haoazixe.  ” 
Her  “  aong  ”  this  time  ia  mnaical  and  aweet,  though  not 
suite  equal  to  the  “  Ploughman  ”  in  our  last.  But  0 


there  were  no  “  positives  ”  or  “  comparatives,”  there 
could  be  no  “  superlatives.”] 

SONG. 

BT  XE.VETTK. 


’Tw  not  when  the  eye  ia  brightest, 

’Tis  not  when  the  song  is  lightest, 

’Tis  not  when  the  stepMs  fleetest, 

And  the  mirthful  laugh  ia  sweetest. 

That  you  may 
Assur’dly  say. 

Hurt  ia  naught  of  sorrow. 

n.  ^ 

Truflt  not  to  the  outward  neeming, 

To  the  eye  so  brightly  beaming, 

To  that  laugh  whose  joyous  ringing 
Seems  from  mirth’s  own  fount  up-springing  ; 
Thou  should’st  know, 

Keenest  woe 

Joy’s  garb  oft  doth  borrow. 

III. 

Something  in  that  feverish  gladness 
Tells  of  deeplv-hidden  sadness  ; 

I  have  seen  the  tear  drops  dashing, 

More  than  once,  those  eyes’  wild  flashing, 
Though  her  smile 
Seemed  the  while 
Joy’s  bright  semblance  wearing. 

IV. 

Mark  you  how  yon  queenly  blossom 
To  the  sun-ray  opes  its  bosom  ? 

Canst  thou  think,  its  beauty  wasting. 

At  it»  core  a  icom  lies  f tatting  f 
Surely  not  I 
Yet  her  lot 

U  like  that  frail  Uettom, 


Deep  in  silence  unconflding, 

Griefs  own  canker  she  is  hiding, 

With  the  sorrows  that  distress  her. 

With  the  lone  thoughts  that  oppress  her. 

Every  ill 
Veiling  still 

’Neath  fictitious  smiling. 

The  lAaii|;hln|i;  Pbllosopher« 

OuB  little  friend,  Democritus,  Jun.,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  fill  this  department,  has  been 
stumping  the  State  in  the  late  electioneering 
campaign,  and  from  the  unaccountable  large 
vote  thrown  by  the  “  Know-Nothings,”  we  sus¬ 
pect  he  has  been  giving  them  a  lift.  And  we 
are  the  more  confirmed  in  our  suspicion,  from 
the  character  of  the  matter  which  he  brought 
in  at  a  late  hour  to  fill  up  his  page,  for  we  found 
it  was  all  about  the  “  Baby  Convention.” 

“  Well,  Democritus,”  we  said,  “  you  go  for 
Young  America,  then,  it  seems.” 

“Yes,  sir-ec,  I  don’t  go  for  nothin’  else,” 
was  his  reply ;  “  and  I  mean  to  have  a  Baby 
Convention  every  year,  till  we  raise  a  crop  of 
natives,  that  shall  be  able  to  govern  the  coun¬ 
try  ship  shape,  as  it  ought  to  be.” 

Here  he  threw  down  his  copy  and  hurried 
out  to  the  Tribune  ofiBce,  to  see  if  any  more  re¬ 
turns  of  the  Election  were  in. 

Now,  ye  politicans  who  hold  National  Con¬ 
ventions  to  nominate  Presidents,  ye  getters  up  of 
W omen’s  Rights  Conventions  to  make  war  upon 
pantaloons,  ye  Directors  of  State  and  National 
Fairs  and  Cattle  Shows,  you  have  had  your 
day  ;  now  stand  back  and  make  room  for  the 
Babies.  The  first  National  Baby  Convention, 
was  held  a  week  or  two  since  at  Springfield, 
Ohio.  A  summary  of  the  proceedings  is  given 
as  follows  in  the  Cincinnati  Times : — 

THB  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  BABIES. 

Decidedly  the  greatest  feature  of  the  Fair 
was  the  National  Baby  Convention,  which  took 
place  yesterday.  It  attracted  people,  adults 
and  babies,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  No 
less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  visited  the 
Fair  to-day,  (excluding  babies)  all  of  whom 
appeared  to  be  excited  as  to  the  display  of  in¬ 
nocence  and  infantile  beauty.  The  novelty  of 
the  exhibition  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  create 


a  general  Interest,  but  to  this  was  added  three 
services  of  silver  plate  as  prizes.  The  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  “  show  ”  appeared  to  be  taken  aback 
at  the  interest  taken  in  the  affair.  They  had 
supposed  that  even  their  liberal  premiums 
would  not  tempt  more  than  a  dozen  babies  or 
so,  and  had  made  arrangements  accordingly. 
Ten  o’clock  yesterday  morning  convinced  them 
that  they  had  underrated  “  the  importance  of 
the  occasion.”  Devoted  mothers  and  doating 
fathers,  with  their  little  pets  in  their  arms,  came 
pouring  into  the  Fair  grounds,  each,  no  doubt, 
confident  of  leaving  it  with  one  of  the  prizes. 
A  small  canvass  tent  had  been  assigned  as  the 
receptacle  of  the  entries,  and  into  that  mothers, 
babies  and  nurses,  were  ushered  by  gentlemen 
wearing  rosettes  upon  their  breasts.  Soon 
there  was  “  music  within.” 

TOUXO  AMERICA’S  VOICE  IS  HEARD. 

Astonished,  probably,  at  finding  themselves 
in  “  mass  meeting  assembled,”  the  little  ones 
sent  up  a  cry,  which  shook  the  canvass  top,  and 
pierced  the  ears  of  the  people.  In  vain  did 
the  brass  band  toot  their  instruments  to  drown 
if  possible  “  the  piercing  cry.”  Young  Ame¬ 
rica  was  aroused,  and  scorning  to  be  beat,  sent 
forth  notes  which  shamed  the  keys  of  the  bugle 
and  made  trombone  blush  for  its  weakneas. 
“The  babies!  the  babies!”  was  on  the  lips  of 
every  one.  Ploughs,  embroidery,  reaping  ma¬ 
chines,  fancy  goods,  mechanical  skill  and  agri¬ 
cultural  success,  were  all  forgotteu  in  a  moment. 
Blood  horses  and  short-horn  cattle  where  no 
whar  !  The  people — men,  women  and  children, 
ladies,  gentlemen,  and  growing  juveniles,  made 
a  rush  for  the  “  baby  tent.”  Being  barred  ad¬ 
mission,  however,  they  were  obliged  for  the 
present  to  content  themselves  by  listening  to 
the  music.  Some,  more  anxious  than  the  rest 
— gentlemen,  we  mean — climbed  the  adjoining 
trees,  and  enjoyed,  free,  gratis,  for  nothing,  a 
stolen  peep  at  the  Baby  Convention,  which,  from 
their  expressions  we  judged  was  highly  grati¬ 
fying. 

ELECTION  OF  JIHIGES. 

At  eleven  o’clock  a  large  circle  was  formed 
by  a  rope  around  the  tent,  and  outside  of  this 
the  uninterested  adults  were  made  to  stand, 
which  they  did  patiently,  under  the  promise 
that  the  babies  would  soon  be  exhibited.  The 
following  judges  were  then  elected,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  enter  the  tent,  examine  the  babies  and 
award  the  premiums : — Mrs.  Hivling  of  Xenia  ; 
Mrs.  Snyder  of  Springfield ;  Mrs.  Hunt  of  Clark 
County;  Mrs.  Vance  of  Cbampaigne  County; 
Mrs.  Wilcoxon  of  La. ;  Mrs.  Robins  of  Spring- 
field  ;  Mrs.  Baldwin  of  Clark  County ;  Mrs. 
Warder  of  Springfield ;  Mrs.  J.  Paise  of  Spring- 
field  ;  Mrs.  Snyder  of  Springfield ;  Mr.  A.  De- 
Graff  of  Dayton ;  Mr.  L.  Mount  of  Cincinnati ; 
Dr.  McElhaney  of  Green  County ;  Dr.  Martin  of 
Xenia ;  Mr.  J.  Phillips  of  Champaigne  County ; 
Mr.  Wilcoxon  of  La. 

MORE  BABIES  COMING. 

The  judges  were  about  proceeding  to  their 
task,  when  a  telegraph  was  received,  announcing 
that  a  number  of  babies  were  on  the  train  from 
Dayton,  and  would  be  there  at  twelve  o’clock, 
and  requesting  a  postponement  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  until  said  babies  arrived.  The  request  was 
acceded  to,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  “  Con¬ 
vention  ”  then  in  session.  A  few  minutes  after 
twelve  the  judges  entered  the  tent,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  the  managers,  and  probably  with 
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the  consent  of  the  babies,  we  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  sanctum  sanctorum  and  look  upon 
the  scene. 

THE  SCENE  IN  THE  TENT. 

The  tent  presented  a  novel,  amusing  and  in¬ 
teresting  sight.  The  mothers  and  nurses  were 
seated  and  had  the  “  little  darlings  ”  all  ready 
for  inspection,  that  is  as  near  ready  as  could  be. 
To  see  so  many  babies  together  was  novel ;  to 
note  the  maternal  efforts  to  present  them  in  the 
best  mood,  was  amusing,  and  to  gaze  upon  their 
innocent  faces  and  purest  of  charms  was  cer¬ 
tainly  interesting. 

There  sat  a  mother,  her  eyes  directed  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  judges  and  on  a  little  cherub 
which  lay  in  her  lap.  By  her  sat  another,  hold¬ 
ing  up  proudly  a  lovely  little  girl,  whose  flaxen 
hair  and  sweet  blue  eyes  would  soften  the  heart 
of  the  greatest  baby-hater  in  Christendom. 
Next  to  her  a  nurse  was  endeavoring  to  quiet  a 
stout,  black-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  “  one  year  old,” 
who  insists  on  pulling  the  jet-black  ringlets  of 
another  one  about  his  own  age.  One  lady 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  chubby  legs  of  her 
darling  boy,  while  another  glowingly  refers  to 
the  delicate  but  well-formed  features  of  her 
sweet  babe.  One  boasted  of  having  the  largest 
of  its  age ;  another  of  the  smallest  and  smart¬ 
est.  Some  of  the  babies  seemed  to  feel  their 
importance  oh  this  occasion,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
most  earnest  entreaties,  would  be  in  mischief 
and  keep  up  a  continued  noise.  Others  appear¬ 
ed  unwilling  to  “  believe  their  eyes,”  and  lay 
quietly  in  their  mother’s  arms,  watching  the 
proceedings  with  apparent  interest,  while  others 
insisted  on  hiding  their  innocent  faces  in  their 
mother’s  bosoms;  as  if  they  knew  their  refuge 
was  there. 

TOCNO  AMEKICA’S  VERNACULAR. 

Then  the  expressions  which  fell  on  one’s  ears ! 
“  Tome  to  mndder’s  arms,  mudder’s  ’ittle  pet.” 
*•  Oh !  you  darling  ’ittle  toad !”  “  Bless  its  ’ittle 
heart,  it  shall  have  some  tandy.”  ‘‘Tot,  tot,  to 
Baridyboss,  on  its  mamma’s  ’ittle  boss.”  “  Stan’ 
up,  muzzer’s  ’ittle  pet.”  “Its  sweet,  so  it  is, 
mudder  knows  it  is.”  “  Dump  if  it  wants  to, 
tauss  it  tan  dump.”  “  Tiss  mamma  now,  wont 
it  tiss  mamma  ?”  “  Bouncety  bounce,  bouncety 
bounce.”  “  Now  what  a  naughty  boy,  see, 
the  gentlemen  are  coming.”  “  That’s  a  good 
baby — nurse  can  tome  its  hair,  an’  it  don’t  try 
a  bit.”  “Sweety, sweety,  mother’s  sweet,”  and 
an  hundred  more  just  such  expressions. 

WHERE  THE  BAfllES  COHE  FROM. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  babies  were 
eitered  for  exhibition.  And  they  came  from 
almost  everywhere.  Several  counties,  includ¬ 
ing  Hamilton  of  Ohio,  were  well  represented, 
and  then  there  were  babies  from  Indiana,  Lou¬ 
isiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts.  We 
would  publish  the  names,  but  for  the  serious  pro¬ 
tests  of  the  parents,  who  do  not  desire  the  world 
to  know  that  their  babies  entered  for  the  prizes 
and  did  not  get  it.  W'e  appreciate  their  feelings 
and  submit  to  their  request  In  such  an  im¬ 
mense  crowd  we  could  not  with  any  propriety 
get  anything  like  a  personal  description  of  the 
babies,  but  we  will  mention  a  few  which  at¬ 
tracted  general  attention. 

THE  PRETTIEST  BART. 

It  was  generally  admitted  that  decidedly  the 
prettiest  child  on  exhibition  was  from  Cincin¬ 
nati  ;  it  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Howe.  It 
is  really  a  sweet  child,  and,  without  pretending 


to  be  a  judge,  we  must  coincide  with  the  general 
opinion. 

Large  and  fat  children  seemed  to  predomi¬ 
nate.  One  from  Indiana,  one  five  months  old, 
weighed  twenty-seven  pounds.  Another,  four 
months  old,  weighed  twenty  pounds. 

A  pair  of  twins,  of  Clark  County,  attracted 
much  attention.  They  were  very  pretty,  and 
as  near  alike  as  two  peas. 

An  elderly  lady  was  present  with  her  seven¬ 
teenth  baby,  only  two  months  bid.  She  claimed 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  child,  but  thought 
she  was  deserving  of  a  premium — and  she  cer¬ 
tainly  is. 

Without  attempting  to  particularize,  we  will 
just  say,  that  tpe  think  all  the  babies  presented 
were  really  pretty,  and  that  their  parents  have 
just  cause  to  be  proud  of  them. 

THE  JUDGES  DELIBERATE. 

The  judges  were  a  long  time  in  their  investi¬ 
gations.  After  they  retired,  the  mothers,  with 
their  children  in  their  arms,  walked  into  the 
Floral  Hall,  where  they  remained,  while  the 
spectators  crowded  past  them  to  take  a  look  at 
the  babies.  This  ended  the  great  Baby  Show 
— the  first,  but  certainly  not  the  last,  in  Ohio. 

Though  the  “  show  ”  was  ended,  the  excite¬ 
ment  was  not  over.  Everybody  wanted  to 
know  the  premium  babies,  and  the  judges  Were 
not  ready  to  report.  Some  ladies  were  sure 
that  “  this  duck  of  a  child,”  or  that  “  love  of  a 
baby  ”  would  carry  oflf  the  silver  ware,  while 
every  parent  interested  was  sure  of  a  prize. 
The  judges  not  being  able  to  consult  without 
interruption  on  the  ground,  retired  to  the  An¬ 
thony  Houk  in  the  city.  There  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  hundreds  anxious  to  learn  the  result. 

PRIZES  AWARDED — NAMES  OF  THE  VICTORS. 

The  session  was  a  long  one,  but  about  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening  the  final  decision  was 
made,  and  the  prizes  awarded  as  follows : — 

First  prize,  a  splendid  service  of  Mlver  plate. 
Including  a  large  salver,  to  the  daughter  of 
Wm.  Romner  of  Vienna,  Clark  County,  aged 
ten  months. 

Second  prize,  a  service  of  silver  plate,  to  the 
son  of  Wm.  McDowell,  of  Fulton,  Hamilton  Co., 
Ohio,  aged  thirteen  months. 

Third  prize,  a  plain  service  of  silver,  to  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Canon,  of  Philadelphia. 

DISSATISFACTION — VOLUNTEER  PRIZE. 

Great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the 
award  of  the  first  prize.  It  was  thought  it 
would  be  given  at  once,  to  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Howe,  of  Cincinnati,  and  it  was  even  proposed 
to  take  up  a«ubseription  on  the  spot,  to  pur¬ 
chase  her  a  gift  worth  at  least  as  mnch  as  the 
prize.  It  was  understood  that  her  claim  had 
been  strongly  urged,  and  that  the  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  other  child  by  a  majority  of 
only  one  vote. 

Those  in  the  minority  were  determined  she 
should  not  pass  unnoticed,  and  after  the  awards 
had  been  made  known,  waited  on  the  little  fa¬ 
vorite,  and  through  Dr.  DeGraflT  of  Dayton,  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  a  large  and  costly  statuette  of 
our  Savior  blessing  little  children.  This  act 
was  highly  applauded. 

Thus  ends  our  report  of  the  National  Baby 
Show.  We  understand  that  it  will  be  repeated 
next  year,  when,  with  the  experience  of  this 
year  before  them,  the  managers  will  be  able  to 
prepare  all  the  necessary  accommodations  for 
the  “entries.” 


FANNV  FERN  AND  THE  BABIES. 

Fanny  Fern  was  appointed  one  of  the  awarding 
committee  of  the  Baby  Convention.  She  de- 
clined  the  appointment  and  wrote  the  President 
a  letter  as  follows  : — 

Mr,  Isaac  Paist— Sir : — In  thanking  you  for 
the  compliment  you  pay  me  by  constituting  me 
one  of  the  committee  to  award  the  premiums  at 
the  convention,  I  would  also  express  my  deep 
regret  that  my  present  engagements  will  not 
admit  of  my  leaving  New  York.  Nothing  could 
delight  me  more  than  to  visit  your  beautiful 
city,  which  1  have  so  long  wished  to  see  ;  and 
the  added  temptation  you  bold  out,  in  the  shape 
of  babies,  is  almost  irresistible.  God  bless  their 
little  sweetnesses!  But  how  could  I  choose? 
I,  who  love  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  child, 
who  believe  that  they  are  all  that  is  left  to  us 
of  Eden,  who  never  come  into  their  presence 
without  a  feeling  such  as  a  devout  Catholic 
must  have  when  he  crosses  himself  before  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary — how  could  1 
choose  ? 

1  should  turn  from  black  eyes  to  blue,  from 
blue  to  gray,  from  gray  to  hazel.  I  should  be 
led  captive  by  a  dimple,  fascinated  by  a  ringlet, 
enchanted  by  a  rosy  cheek  or  a  snowy  shoulder. 
My  dear  sir,  I  should  be  as  bewildered  as  a  bee 
in  a  twenty  acre  lot  of  full-blown  roses.  Please 
accept  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your 
novel,  beautiful  and  admirable  enterprise.  May 
the  anathema  of  no  disappointed  mother  haunt 
the  sleeping  or  the  waking  hours  of  the  Award¬ 
ing  Committee.  May  God  bless  you,  and  pros¬ 
per  your  enterprise. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Fanny  Fern. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PRIZE  BABY. 

A  Philadelphia  youngster  carried  oflf  one  of 
the  prizes  at  the  great  Baby  Convention,  and 
the  Evening  Bulletin,  of  October  6,  brags 
about  it  in  this  fashion  : — 

There  are  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  Philadelphia  who  have  been  babies,  but 
not  one  of  them  ever  became  a  hero  when  un¬ 
der  a  year  old,  even  though  he  may  since  have 
arrived  at  the  majesty  of  a  nomination  for  Con¬ 
gress  or  a  seat  in  the  City  Councils.  Not  so 
with  young  Master  Cannon,  of  Philadelphia, 
who,  the  telegraph  tells  ns,  has  carried  off  in 
his  plump  little  hands  the  prize  at  the  baby 
show  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  for  being  the  finest 
specimen  of  humanity  under  the  age  of  twelve 
months.  His  premium  was  rated  at  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  ;  there  were  premiums  of  a  higher 
grade  which  were  awarded  to  certain  Ohio  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  but  they  were  over  a  year  old,  aud 
at  that  mature  age  young  Americans  usually 
cease  to  be  babies,  and  enter  upon  adolescence. 
In  the  third  year  they  learn  to  smoke,  in  the 
fourth  they  talk  politics,  by  the  tenth  they  are 
fashionable  beaux,  and  after  that  they  eflfect 
manhood  matured,  and  writhe  under  the  silly 
restrictions  that  keep  them  from  exercising  the 
right  of  suffrage  until  the  decrepit  age  of  twenty 
one. 

Young  Masten  Cannon  is  the  first  citizen  of 
Philadelphia  who  unites  the  two  characters  of 
a  baby  and  a  hero.  We  take  pride  in  bis  early 
honors,  as  he  is  a  Philadelphian,  and  especially 
as  he  is  connected  with  the  press,  his  father, 
Arthur  Cannon,  Esq.,  being  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  phonographic  reporters  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  eleven  months  old  on  the  day  he 
distanced  all  competition  at  Springfield,  and  he 
has  already  arrived  at  the  weight  of  twenty- 
seven  pounds — a  regular  twenty-seven  pounder. 
What  opposition  could  stand  before  a  Cannon 
of  such  heavy  metal  as  that?  He  has  been 
described  to  us,  moreover,  as  a  young  gentle¬ 
men  whose  intellectnal  acquirements  aae  quite 
equal  to  his  physical  and  he  has  for  some  time 
outgrown  many  of  the  disabilities  that  usually 
attend  the  first  year  or  two  of  existence.  We 
presume  he  will  arrive  in  the  city  in  a  day  or 
two  ;  a  public  reception  should  be  got  up  for 
him,  and,  at  all  events,  be  should  be  exhibited 
before  the  people,  as  the  premium  baby  which 
has  carried  ofl'  a  prize  against  all  the  choice 
specimens  of  his  age  in  the  United  States. 


